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Bound to Be a Soldier 

THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE JAMES T. MILLER, 

11 17H PENNSYLVANIA INFANTRY, 1861-1864 
Edited by Jedediah Mannis and Galen R. Wilson 
Voices of THE Civic War 


James T. Miller served in the 111th Pennsylvania 


Infantry and was killed in its last major engagement, 
the Battle of Peachtree Creek. His letters record his 
steady maturation from an idealistic and untutored 
farmer to an engaged and perceptive participant in 
the Civil War. 

272 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-119-4, $30.00 


Uncommon Soldiers 

HARVEY REID AND THE 22Np WISCONSIN MARCH 
WITH SHERMAN 

Edited by Frank L. Byrne 

Voices of THE Civ, War 

“Scholars and general readers alike will enjoy these 
superbly edited letters. At once insightful and enter- 
taining, they vividly illustrate the reactions of both 
Union soldiers and Southern civilians to the hard- 
ships and fortunes of war."—Daniel E. Sutherland, 
University of Arkansas 

October, 328 est. pages, illus. 

ISBN 1-57233-129-1, $32.00 


All's for the Best 

THE CIVIL WAR REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS OF 
DANIEL W. SAWTEELE, EIGHTH MAINE VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY 

Edited by Peter Buckingham 

Voices of THE Civit War 

A self-educated enlisted man from Maine, Daniel W. 
Sawtelle wrote numerous letters during his service as 
well as a memoir some fifty years later. This volume 
includes both that memoir and the most interesting 
of his letters. 

October. Price and page-count information to come. 


Doctor to the Front 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CONFEDERATE SURGEON 
THOMAS FANNING WOOD, 1861-1865 

Edited by Donald B. Koonce 

Voices oF THE Civit War 

“Filled with perceptive observations about military 
leaders, morale in the Confederacy, life in the South- 
ern capital of Richmond, and a range of medical top- 
ics, including the treatment of wounded.”—Gary W, 
Gallagher, University of Virginia 

280 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-082-1, $30.00 


The Blues in Gray 

THE CIVIL WAR JOURNAL OF WILLIAM DANIEL 
DIXON AND THE REPUBLICAN BLUES DAYBOOK 
Edited by Roger S$. Durham 

Voices of THE Civit War 

“The best daily account of garrison duty along the 
Atlantic coast that I have ever read. Dixon’s descrip- 
tions of combat operations as well as his commen- 
tary as a company commander on such issues as 
army politics, desertion, sickness, supply problems, 
and the use of black laborers will be a real eye 
opener for general readers and a valuable research 
tool for scholars.”—Daniel E, Sutherland, University 
of Arkansas 

424 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-101-1, $46.00 


Shipping & handling: $4.00 for first book; $1.00 for 
each additional book. 
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Thinking Confederates 

ACADEMIA AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

IN THE NEW SOUTH 

Dan R, Frost 

The author examines Confederate veterans who en- 
tered academia after the Civil War and transformed 
Southern higher education from its antebellum classi- 
cal and republican orientation to a postwar focus on 
science and utility. 

224 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-104-6, $27.00 


Confederate Engineer 

TRAINING AND CAMPAIGNING WITH 

JOHN MORRIS WAMPLER 

George G. Kundahl 

Voices oF THE Civic War 

This first study of Confederate engineering in more 
than forty years combines biography with an 
overview of the profession to present the life and 
accomplishments of one talented individual. 

360 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-073-2, $34.00 


Quest for a Star 

THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS AND DIARIES OF COLONEL 
FRANCIS T. SHERMAN OF THE 887 ILLINOIS 

Edited by C. Knight Aldrich 

Voices oF THE Civit War 

The Civil War writings of Francis T. Sherman, son of a 
Chicago mayor, are notable not only for their descrip- 
tions of wartime experience but also for their insights 
into the volatile politics of the era. 

240 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-064-3, $34.00 


Ninety-eight Days 

A GEOGRAPHER’S VIEW OF THE VICKSBURG 
CAMPAIGN 

Warren E. Grabau 

Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg has been studied 
from many perspectives—but always with the out- 
come in the foreground. Featuring sixty-eight detailed 
maps, this study examines the actions of Union and 
Confederate commanders as they unfolded. 

720 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-068-6, $48.00 


The Union Must Stand 

THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
CAMPBELL, FIFTH IOWA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Edited by Mark Grimsley and Todd D. Miller 

Voices oF THE Civit War 

A politically aware Union soldier with strong aboli- 
tionist beliefs, John Campbell recorded not only his 
own reflections on wartime matters but also those of 
his comrades and the southerners he encountered. 
296 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-069-4, $38.00 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


A Southern Boy in Blue 

THE MEMOIR OF MARCUS WOODCOCK, 

9TH KENTUCKY INFANTRY (U.S.A.) 

Edited by Kenneth W. Noe 

Voices oF THE Civit War 

“[Woodcock’s| narrative reveals much about the early, 
erratic days of volunteer regiments, about the politics 
of the border states, and about the comic aspects of 
the war, such as camp riots caused by bad 

whiskey or stray animals.”—Booklist 

376 pages, illus., ISBN 1-57233-126-7, $18.00 pa 


Wilderness 

A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Robert Penn Warren 

With an Introduction by James H. Justus 

“A moving and disturbing work—one which goes 
beyond events, to brood upon their meanings.” 
—Samuel Hynes, New York Times Book Review 
July, 336 pages, ISBN 1-57233-134-8, $19.50 pa 
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Fditorial 


FORWARD, MY BRAVE BOYS! 


LITTLE LATER ON THIS YEAR we will be intro- 
ducing two new features in North & South. The first 
will be an occasional exploration of topics that are 

related to the Civil War and are frequently mentioned—in 
passing—in discussions of the war, but about which we are 
rarely given any detail. For example, how often have you 
read that some Civil War general first saw action against 
the Seminoles? How often are we told that such-and-such a 
general studied the writings of Jomini at West Point? How 
often do we see a reference, when reading about the 
secession crisis of 1860-61, to the earlier Nullification 
Crisis? Yet do we know much about the Seminole Wars, 
Henri Jomini, or the 1820’s conflict between South 
Carolina and the federal government? I know I don’t. Yet 
understanding these background matters can add to our 
understanding of the events of 1861-65. So expect to see 
articles on such topics a couple of times a year. 

The second new feature will be short pieces—seven 
hundred to a thousand words—on relatively little known 
Civil War figures. The first one commissioned is on 
William Tough, who is mentioned in this issue’s article on 
Baxter Springs. I am planning one on James Edwards 
Rains, whom I have always regarded as one of the more 
appealing Confederate generals. Rains died at the head of 
his troops on the last day of 1862 at the Battle of 
Murfreesboro. According to tradition his last words were 
“Forward my brave boys, Forward!” I am currently 
researching this, and would like to hear from readers who 
know the whereabouts of any letters, diaries, or other 
documentation relating to Rains. Also let me know of 
other figures you'd like to see covered. 

Finally, it is apparent from your mail that the “discus- 
sion” article in volume 4, # 3 (“What Was Wrong With the 
Army of the Potomac?”) was very popular. We therefore 
plan more articles in the form of a discussion among 
leading historians. The next to appear (in volume 4, #7) 
will be on Confederate strategy, and another is planned on 
“Turning Points in the Civil War.” Our next issue (volume 
4, #6) will be the “special” devoted to infantry tactics (see 
page 80). We are mulling over the idea that next year’s 
“special” might be devoted to a comparison of Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis and their respective adminis- 
trations. Topics might include strategic leadership, rela- 
tions with generals, mobilizing support for the war effort, 
financial policies, and so on. Your feedback on this would 


be welcome. 
= ESE 


POLITICALLY CORRECT 

Your magazine...has become pro-Confed- 
erate, but even way worse than that, very po- 
litically correct... Every fall 1 hunt with the In- 
dians in the Dakotas, and I have never met one 
who wants to be called a “Native American.” 
We have two Senecas in our Civil War unit and 
both hate the term “Native American.” Have 
you ever heard of any Canadian Indians called 
“Native Canadians?” 

—Frank Cutler, New York 

Ed.: I never us the term “Native American,” 
which is as much an historical misnomer as 
“Indian.” Anyone born here is a “native Ameri- 
can” (lowercase “n”), but there are no “Native 
Americans”—only some folks who got here 
earlier than the rest of us. However, I do not 
try to enforce conformity on our contributors. 
Thus some refer to Confederates as “rebels” 
(lowercase “r”), others as “Rebels,” and yet oth- 
ers avoid the term altogether. I do insist that 
“Confederate” is spelled with an uppercase “C,” 
as a mark of respect, and likewise its Union 
counterparts. But if you are waiting for me to 
impose some form of “editorial correctness” — 
don’t hold your breath! 


+ 


On page 38 of Mark Grimsley’s “Race in 
the Civil War” | North & South, vol. 4, #3], he 
states, “With regard to the ‘savage’ Indians and 
‘degenerate’ Mexicans, racism served to empty 
the continent of inhabitants with a legitimate 
claim to it...” 

Did I miss something? When the Spanish 
settlers moved into Mexico, didn’t they also 
take the local Indians’ land away? Or are we to 
judge a group not by the various actions of its 
members, but by how politically correct it is? 

—John Lockwood, Washington, D.C. 
Ed.: Good point. 


DEW 

You sure know how to publish controver- 
sial items. I loved the letters to the editor (“Spe- 
cial Crossfire,” vol. 4, #3] and McPherson’s an- 
swers. In fact I’ve read the letter several times. 
Great stuff. 

Dew’s article (“Apostles of Secession,” vol. 
4, #4] was one of the best and most informa- 
tive that I have ever read. I wonder what the 
letter-writers will have to say about it. 

—Bud Livingston, New York, New York 


a Crossfire 


+ HH 


I would like to commend your April 2001 
issue (Ne>S, vol. 4. #4) on the excellent article 
written by Charles B. Dew, “Apostles of Seces- 
sion.” Like Professor McPherson’s, this article 
will in all probability draw some severe snip- 
ing in your “Crossfire” section. General 
Sherman after the Civil War would remark that 
a Southerner reminded him of the old Aesop’s 
fable of the fox who had lost his tail in a trap 
and is now trying to convince the other foxes 
that his stump is normal and that the rest of 
ours are abnormal growths. 

While there were many complex issues and 
motivations that drove each individual South- 
ern soldier to fight for the Confederacy, one 
can say that about any soldier in any war since 
the beginning of time. While duty and honor 
may be noble human characteristics one can 
never truly separate individuals’ motivation 
from the cause they fought for—to preserve 
that “Peculiar Institution.” 


Gorgon C nce 


What strikes me to be even more complex 
are the motivations of the various individuals 
and groups which try to perpetuate “Lost 
Cause” ideology and “Confederate Heritage” 
symbols in a contemporary society. Like Gen- 
eral Sherman, I guess I like the length of my 
tail just the way it is. 

—Mike Quigley 
Garden Grove, California 
McPHERSON 

Byron F. Hovey’s letter in response to Dr. 
McPherson’s article on “What Caused the Civil 
War” [ North & South, vol. 4, #4] had me won- 
dering if Mr. Hovey understands the realities 
of that time and overall human nature. He 
states, “If the North had not opposed South- 
ern independence with war there wouldn’t 
have been a war.’ Yes, that’s obviously true, but 
let’s not forget that the South fired the first 
shot. We could argue endlessly over the mat- 
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ter that the South had the right to do this, but 
the fact remains they fired first. Just as strongly 
as the South thought they had the right to se- 
cede, the North believed that they didn’t, and 
both sides went to war to fight for their belief. 
To say that the war was the North’s fault is 
trivializing the matter. 

On the matter of the North prosecuting the 
war against the South, Mr. Hovey states, “What 
still amazes me is how they did it with such 
vicious self-righteousness” and “To burn towns 
and cities, devastate countryside, and terrorize 
civilians, was despicable behaviour.” Excuse me, 
but tell me about a war that did not have towns 
and cities burned, the countryside devastated, 
and civilians terrorized. When wars are fought, 
both sides are going to do nasty things. It seems 
as if Mr. Hovey believes that Southerners never 
carried out—indeed, would not be capable 
of—such acts of destruction. Since we're obvi- 
ously both avid students of this war, it is not 
necessary for me to list any examples of the 
South engaging in such acts. I can definitely 
say that if ] was a Northern soldier in the spring 
of 1864 (after three long years of war), I would 
be all for destroying and burning any structure 
or farm that supported the people trying to kill 
me. And I guarantee that plenty of Southern 
soldiers had the same attitude. 

Mr. Hovey also makes reference to the 
movie “The Patriot.” Where do I start? This 
movie had so many historical inaccuracies that 
it was literally laughable. Mr. Hovey should 
know better than to grab historical facts from 
a movie. That movie sure showed the English 
as a bunch of monsters—just like the Yankees 
were! We all know that’s not true. 

Please, don’t look at things from such a 
one-sided perspective. It was a war of Ameri- 
cans fighting Americans. Neither side was 
worse than the other. 

—Kevin Uhlig 
Oakville, Ontario, Canada 


% + + 


I always look forward to receiving North 
e& South. Its viewpoint is well balanced, the ar- 
ticles are interesting, thoroughly researched and 
well written, those “subliminal” pictures are 
great, and I love Albert A. Nofi’s “Knapsack.” 
The magazine does not shy away from contro- 
versy, and “Crossfire” is always hot. 

Your “Editorial” column bias stands out 
like a sore thumb. It’s easy to see you do not 
favor the Southern point of view, nor that of 
the Yankees. Instead you seem to favor a bal- 
anced, honest, no holds barred but no ax-to- 
grind perspective of the Civil War, as perhaps 
only a California resident of British birth and 
intelligence training could. 

I was not cognizant of the SCV‘s position 
that Northern opposition to Southern indepen- 
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dence and secession is what caused the war— 


Byron F. Hovey [“Crossfire,” N&S, vol. 4, #4]; 
or that the cause of the War for Southern In- 
dependence was the act of secession (letter 
from G.D. Stalnaker). I had always supposed 
they would follow the “states’ rights” argument 
made by Jefferson Davis in his writings follow- 
ing the war. 

Following their logic, might I suggest that 
but for Columbus there never would have been 
a War of the Rebellion. Likewise, the founding 
fathers may be responsible. Without a revolu- 
tion and the Constitution’s slavery clause, that 
institution would have ended in 1833 in the 
American colonies, along with its abolition in 
the rest of the British empire. There would then 
have been no slavery or states’ rights to argue 
over. 

To discuss the causes of the Civil War in- 
telligently, it’s important to understand cause 
and effect and proximate cause. Cause and ef- 
fect is an underlying tenet of the scientific 
method, and proximate cause is a legal con- 
cept in American jurisprudence. I recommend 
these subjects for study by anyone contemplat- 
ing the cause of the Civil War. 

After considering cause and effect, etiol- 
ogy, proximate cause, intervening cause, but 
for, necessary antecedent, and other paradigms, 
I believe it is fair to say that slavery was the 
root cause of the Civil War. 

The Brutality of War: Mr. Hovey describes 
the “vicious self-righteousness” of the North, 
who “mercilessly shelled the beautiful city of 
Charleston,” ravaged the “peaceful farms of the 
Shenendoah Valley.... gave South Carolina a 
belly full of war, and made Georgia howl.” Mr. 
G.D. Stalnaker writes of “the devastation vis- 
ited on the South by [the] lionized hero, 
Abraham Lincoln and [his] barnburning lieu- 
tenants Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan.” 

Sherman’s march to the sea, Sheridan's 
valley campaign, and the naval bombardment 
of Charleston are legitimate and interesting 
subjects of study. Such a study might, for ex- 
ample, examine how they fit with the retribu- 
tion clause of Lincoln’s second inauguration 
speech: “Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hun- 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another, drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said: “The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

The vitriolic harangue in the two Crossfire 
letters struck me, not as scholarly inquiry, but 
rather as whining and finger pointing. Those 
who live in glass houses ought not to cast 
stones. 

Examples spring to mind: 1) Wholesale 
abduction of noncombatant free American 
citizens of color during the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign, taken South and sold as slaves; 2) Bush- 
whackers like William Quantrill who led a raid 
on Lawrence, Kansas, and slaughtered over 150 
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civilians; 3) Systematic abuse and starvation of 
POWs throughout the South to force resump- 
tion of prisoner exchanges. An official govern- 
ment policy masked first by denial, then by the 
twin fictions that starvation was general in the 
south, and that the abuse was limited to 
Andersonville where it was an aberration per- 
petrated by the renegade Wirz. 

Bickering over who was dirtiest, meanest 
and orneriest would be best avoided. There was 
a full measure of brutality on each side. 

Mr. Stalnaker says, “We honor the Confed- 
erate soldier's memory and that for which they 
fought; Faith, home & hearth, states’ rights, and 
government by the people and for the people 
in harmony with the vision of the Founding 
Fathers.” I do not doubt that a good many of 
the Confederate soldiers fought for those hon- 
orable purposes. Those Confederate veterans 
are best served by a more balanced, less biased, 
examination of the war they so bravely fought. 

—Clark Larsen, Holladay, Utah 
+ + 


Re: “Special Crossfire,” volume 4, #3, James 
McPherson vs several critics. Score: McPher- 
son 10; several critics 0 (that’s a touchdown on 
3 field goals)—a true Super Bowl. 

To me I believe the real answer was settled 
once and for all, April 9, 1865, at Appomattox 
Court House, and later, April 26, 1865, near 
Durham Station, North Carolina. So let it be; 
and that’s no “crap.” 

—cColonel J.F. Smith, Columbus, Ohio 
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+ + + 

Thank you for getting the juices going with 
the attention to the causes of the Civil War. It 
is understandable why many would be peeved 
but it is also to be hoped that most would be 
willing to examine the facts without prejudice 
in an honest search for understanding. There 
is contempt in the tone of many who use the 
term “revisionist,” but that is because there is 
an assumption that previous revisions were 
correct. Having assumed one knew the “truth,” 
it is naturally difficult to admit one could be 
in error and have been deceived for so long. 
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Let us face it, the first revision often started 
with the first battle report as the individual 
sought to cover his ass. 

Slavery was in contradiction of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the cherished be- 
liefs of most of the founding fathers, and it was 
their hope that it would fade away. It was eco- 
nomics that led southerners to revise beliefs 
and history, to justify slavery as not only nec- 
essary but good for all concerned and endorsed 
by God. The south did not believe in state 
rights except where it would defend slavery. 
Douglas and popular sovereignty were truly 
state rights but the south did not want states 
or territories to determine their status. They 
wanted the Federal government to enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Act when states resisted. They 
wanted the Federal government to protect sla- 
very. The Confederacy banned any member 
state from interfering with slavery or seceding. 
That is not state rights. 

The late nineteenth century saw a revision 
of history to alter the facts and to present the 
Southern cause in a more favorable light and 
justify the war. Those who fought in the war 
needed no justification for their bravery. This 
is the revision that has been handed down to 
the twentieth century. Not everyone in the 
south fought for the Confederacy, but like Tho- 
mas those who remained loyal to the United 
States had their names removed and never 
mentioned. Today even those large areas of 
the south that were pro-union have no 
memory of their true past and have forsaken 
many of their brave sons. 

Please continue the search for the truth 
even if there has to be a “revision” of the past. 

—Bill McCauley, via email 


* OF 


James McPherson’s response to “What 
Caused the Civil War?” [vol. 4, #3] is a good 
example of how interpreters of history, wed- 
ded to a particular viewpoint, will distort sta- 
tistics in defense of their perspective on the 
subject. 

This is demonstrated by McPherson’s use 
of “slaveholding families.” Surely he would not 
claim to be a cocaine user if someone in his 
family were; there are a lot of “cocaine using 
families” if one were to use this statistical spin. 

It appears that historian McPherson may 
well have an axe to grind when it comes to his 
treatment of 1860 Americans from South of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

—Andrew Mivelaz Johnson, 

Marshall, Virginia 

ED.: Andrew, you have a valid point which 
needs—and will receive—further discussion. 
However, I would point out one crucial dif- 
ference. All members of slaveholding families, 
or at any rate slaveholding households, had 
an economic interest in the system of sla- 
very; members of “cocaine using families” 
do not usually have a similar interest in the 
drug trade. (continued on page 94) 
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~ Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


¢ 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> When Corporal Mike Scannel of the 
19th Massachusetts displayed some 
reluctance to carry the flag at Cold 
Harbor, his regimental commander 
said, “I'll make you a sergeant on the 
spot!” Replied Scannel, “That’s busi- 
ness.” He then grabbed the colors, and 
led the troops forward. 
> The Confederacy expended about 
$2.1 billion on the war, roughly the 
value of human beings held in sla- 
very in 1861. 
> To encourage older and other ex- 
empt men to act as substitutes for 
military service, in 1864 Lincoln paid 
$500 to Pennsylvanian John Sum- 
merfield Staples to enlist in the 2nd 
District of Columbia Volunteers, 
which served on garrison duty in the 
Washington area until the end of the 
war. Staples had earlier served an en- 
listment on the Carolina coast, be- 
fore being discharged in early 1863 
due to illness. 
> During the 1850s Charles K. Graham 
and George S. Greene, both of whom 
later led Union brigades at Gettysburg 
and on other fields, were employed 
as engineers in the design and con- 
struction of New York’s Central Park. 
On the eve of the Civil War there were 
253 southerners among the 571 of- 
ficers in the U.S. Navy (44.3 percent), 
of whom 126 (48.0 percent) resigned 
to “go south,” a rate significantly 
lower than that for southern-born 
army officers (circa 64 percent). 
> Fully 603 (60.9%) of the 991 officers 
and men of the famed 7th New York 
Militia who marched into Washing- 
ton in April 1861 went on to become 
officers in other regiments. Fifty- 
eight of them died in the service, 
though the regiment itself suffered 
not a man lost during its one hun- 
dred and fifty days of federal service. 


ENS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Y 


> During the Great Chicago Fire of 
1871, unreconstructed former Con- 
federate Brigadier General Robert 
Augustus Toombs was asked if he’d 
heard any news, to which he replied 
“Every effort is being made to put it 
out, but the wind is in our favor.” 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Confederate Indian Regiments 


Aside from Indians who served in 
state volunteer regiments, each side re- 
cruited in the Indian Territory, known 
today as Oklahoma, where some 75,000 
Indians lived. The number of Indian 
troops recruited there was rather impres- 
sive, some 8,500. Although most of the 
Indian nations seem to have supported 
the Union, only about 3,500 men entered 
federal service, mostly Cherokees and 
Creeks, and they were largely organized 
for self-defense. About 5,000 fought for 
the Confederacy, mostly men from sev- 
eral tribes that had Southern roots, hav- 
ing been removed thence from Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama in the 1830s, along 
with their slaves. 


Indian Troops Recruited for 
Confederate Service 
Cherokee ... one battalion of infantry, 
two regiments of 
mounted rifles 
Chickasaw . one regiment and two 
battalions of cavalry 


Brigadier General Stand Watie (left), son of a full-blood Cherokee father and a half- 


Choctaw .... three regiments of 
infantry, two of cavalry 


Creches cscs two regiments of infantry 

Mixed ........ one regiment of mounted 
rifles 

OSARE sensine one regiment of infantry 


Seminole.... one regiment of cavalry 


These were grouped into three brigades: 
Ist: Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Osage 
units. 
2nd: Choctaw units, about 1,000 men. 
3rd: Creek, Seminole, and mixed 
units. 

The Ist Indian Brigade was com- 
manded by Stand Watie. A Cherokee 
slave owner, Watie had been one of the 
first Indians to come out in support of 
the South, organizing a company of 
Cherokee for Confederate service which 
soon grew into the Ist Cherokee 
Mounted Rifles. On May 6, 1864, Watie 
became the first Indian to achieve 
general’s rank, when he was promoted 
to brigadier general. 

Although for much of the war Con- 
federate Indian troops served as local de- 
fense forces and in irregular operations 
against Unionist sympathizing tribes, 
they performed well in several battles, 
notably Wilson’s Creek, Elkhorn Tavern, 
and Pea Ridge. At the latter some of 
them, having captured a Union cannon, 
put its carriage to the torch, with conse- 
quent casualties when the loaded piece 


breed mother (Medford Historical Society). Little Boy, a Caddo Indian, was known as 
George Washington. He was a captain in the Confederate army and led a company of 
Indian scouts. (Smithsonian Institution, National Anthropological Archives). 
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“You have no idea what a horrible sight a battlefield is.” 


—Robert E. Lee 


blew up spectacularly. Quite good in the 
attack, Indian troops were generally less 
effective on the defensive or when un- 
der artillery fire. 

As with many Confederate cavalry 
and mounted infantry outfits, the Indian 
troops occasionally found difficulties in 
securing horses. As a result, by the end 
of the war some of the mounted outfits 
were serving as infantry. 

In an interesting footnote to the 
Civil War, the Confederate Indians were 
among the last Rebel troops to lay down 
their arms, and Stand Watie was the last 
Confederate general to do so, on June 23, 
1865. 


The Cooper Shop 

One of the most famous places in 
America during the Civil War was the 
“Cooper Shop,” a former barrel factory 
near the Philadelphia railroad depot. In 


May 1861 the factory was converted into 
a refreshment stop for Union troops 
passing through the city. Operated by 
some fifty to sixty civilian volunteers, 
and supported entirely by donations 
from the public, at its peak the Cooper 
Shop could serve a thousand troops an 
hour. Operating in coordination with the 
Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, 
the Cooper Shop served some 1.3 mil- 
lion troops by the end of the war. In ad- 
dition numerous gifts of cakes and 
sweets were given to the troops by citi- 
zens who flocked to the shop whenever 
a regiment was there. 

In September 1863, Wilbur Fisk, a 
Vermonter returning home with his regi- 
ment after their hitch was up, wrote in 
his diary: 

It was near midnight when we 

got to Phila. At the Cooper Shop 


Vol Refreshment Saloon we 

found a glorious supper 

prepared expressly for us. Bread 

of an excellent quality, butter 

and cheese, pickles, hot coffee, 

and all that a hungry soldier 

need ask. It was not soldiers’ 

living at all; it was good enough 

for a first class hotel. 

Most troops had nothing but praise 
for the Cooper Shop. But some did com- 
plain. It seems that if their stay in Phila- 
delphia was more than a few days the 
men often grew tired of repeated gifts of 
cake and other sweets. 


“Firepower Kills” 

On June 22, 1862, the 22nd New 
York Militia, having been called into fed- 
eral service for ninety days, engaged in 
target practice for the first time. The 
range was 100 yards, and the target was 


Some Selections from the Provost Marshal’s Blotter 


BOTH ARMIES WERE COMPOSED 
largely of citizen soldiers, most of whom 
often did not quite “get” what soldier- 
ing was all about. Of course they could 
fight well enough. It was the soldiering 
part that got a lot of them in trouble. 
Forthwith, a few random cases from 
Union courts martial records. 

The Pride of Milwaukee. In May 1865, 
Privates James Gardner, Lawrence Burk, 
and Joseph Bauvis, of the 47th Wiscon- 
sin were tried by court martial for de- 
sertion at Madison, Wisconsin. All three 
complained that as soon as they had en- 
listed at Milwaukee, they were shipped 
to a training camp at Madison, where 
they were kept in an underground dun- 
geon. They had escaped by digging a 
tunnel. The men told the court that they 
resented being treated as criminals. A 
prosecution witness told the court that 
desertion was so common among Mil- 
waukee recruits that such men were rou- 
tinely kept locked up until they could be 
shipped to their duty stations. All three 
defendants got three months at hard la- 
bor. 

Never Annoy Little Phil. In September 
1865, at New Orleans, Private John 
Gannon of the 36th Illinois was assigned 


to guard General Phil Sheridan’s horse. 
Not finding this duty to his liking, Gannon 
went off and got drunk. A court martial 
sentenced him to six months hard labor, 
with forfeiture of most of his pay, a ver- 
dict with which Sheridan fully concurred. 
Boys Will Be Boys. Having nothing bet- 
ter to do while drunk and disorderly at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1865, Private 
Joseph Harrison of the 120th Indiana 
wounded his sergeant with a “slung shot,” 
described to the court as “a grape shot 
sewed up ina piece of leather, with a strap.” 
However amusing Harrison may have 
found this, a court martial gave him three 
months hard labor with a ball and chain. 
Damned with Faint Praise. Private Peter 
Smith of the 1st Massachusetts Heavy Ar- 
tillery, a five-foot seven-inch tall Irish- 
born boot crimper, deserted and was gone 
four months. At his court martial he pre- 
sented a character reference from Jedidiah 
Adams, a selectman of Stoughton, Mas- 
sachusetts. Adams wrote: 
I am requested by the Gentle- 

man in whose employ Peter Smith 

has been a long time to say that 

when not in liquor Peter is a very 

good man and that he would not 

have deserted if he had been sober. 


He has a very large needy family 

and it is hoped that whatever may 

be done with him, his family may 
receive the State Bounty. 

This suggestion (perhaps motivated 
by a wish to keep the very fertile Mrs. 
Smith off the public rolls) seems to have 
fallen on deaf ears. Private Smith was 
sentenced to hard labor, at no pay, for 
the rest of his enlistment, followed by a 
dishonorable discharge. 

“But I was Only Trying to Improve My 
Health.” Private Erastus Wane of the 
21st Massachusetts took sick at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, in March 1863 
and was sent to the hospital. Perhaps in 
an effort to gain the benefit of some sea 
air, Wane left the hospital and signed on 
a whaler bound for the Caribbean, where 
he spent thirteen months. Upon return- 
ing to the United States, Wane joined a 
circus for eleven months. In April 1865 
he was arrested and tried for desertion. 
Convicted, Wane was sentenced to re- 
ceive no pay for the period of his ab- 
sence, to serve an additional two years, 
and to forfeit $10 a month from his pay 
during the rest of his enlistment. 
—Contributed by Thomas P. Lowry 
and Beverly Lowry | 
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a simple barrel head placed against a rail- 
road embankment. Each man was sup- 
posed to fire two rounds, As most of the 
men had never fired any sort of weapon 
before, and had received only the barest 
instruction in loading, and none what- 
soever in how to aim and fire, the results 
were pretty dismal. “Many men missed 
their mark by full ten feet,” Private George 
W. Wingate later reported. “Of course 
their errors were not corrected, for no. one 
knew how to correct.” 

A few days later, a company was 
formed up in line to practice volley fire, 
using the same barrel head as a target. Just 
as the order “Fire!” was given, a cow trot- 
ted out of some nearby bushes and lei- 
surely meandered right across the line of 
fire as over five hundred muskets went 
off. When the smoke cleared many men 
ran forward to see “the cow converted 
into a colander.” Amazingly, she was quite 
safe, though very frightened. 


PROFILE 


Confederate Money 

In 1861 there were three federal 
branch mints within the borders of the 
eleven states that formed the Confed- 
eracy. These all soon came under the con- 
trol of the Confederate government. 

On January 31, 1861, the state of 
Louisiana seized the mint at New Or- 
leans, one of the more important in the 
country. The state continued to run the 
presses using the existing U.S. dies. Re- 
putedly, state agents struck off 9,750 
“Double Eagles” ($20 gold pieces), and 
1,240,000 silver one-half dollar pieces, 
The mint was turned over to the Con- 
federate government on April 1, 1861, 
and Confederate agents continued strik- 
ing U.S. coinage until the federal dies 
wore out, producing 2,991 twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces, and 962,633 silver half- 
dollar coins. 

The U.S. mint at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, located near an important gold 
field, was seized by the Confederate gov- 
ernment on April 20, 1861. It was oper- 
ated by Confederate agents until May 20, 
1861, when it was closed. Only 887 “Half 
Eagles”—five-dollar gold pieces—were 
struck before the die cracked. An inter- 
esting sidelight on the bureaucratic mind 
is that twelve of the Charlotte-produced 
gold coins were forwarded in 1862 to the 
Philadelphia mint for quality testing. The 
Federal Assay Commission found them 


to be of proper weight and composition 
(gold fineness), which fact was duly com- 
municated back to the Confederate con- 
trolled mint! 

The third federal branch mint in the 
Confederacy was located at Dahlonega, 
Georgia. It was seized by Confederate 
agents on April 8, 1861. Records are very 
sketchy, but it appears that the Confed- 
eracy struck a small number of $5.00 
gold pieces until the dies wore out, com- 
pleting the federal authorized coinage. 
The Confederates also struck off a run 
of $1.00 gold pieces (maybe 1,500 at 
most) which were not authorized by the 
federal directors and can be considered 
true Confederate coinage even though 
the coins were U.S. $1.00 gold pieces. 


Secretary of the Treasury Christopher G. 
Memminger (February 1861 to July 1864). 
Library of Congress 


Because the Confederacy lacked the 
resources to cut appropriate dies, once 
the original federal dies wore out, all three 
mints had to be closed. The Confeder- 
ates stopped operations at the three 
mints; the coin stock, the unused planch- 
ettes (the gold “slugs” from which coins 
are struck), and the bullion in the bul- 
lion depositories were sent to Richmond 
and the control of Treasury Secretary 
Christopher G. Memminger. With the 
closing of the three mints, the Confed- 
eracy no longer was capable of issuing 
“hard” money, even if it was in the form 
of federal coinage. Even before that, the 
Confederacy had begun to issue paper 
money. 

The Confederate government’s 
money was printed in seven series, with 
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a grand total of seventy-two types of 
notes. The first series, the “Montgom- 
ery Issues,’ was in four values, $1,000.00, 
$500.00, $100.00, and $50.00, and it 
wasn't until the forth issue of 1862 that 
a note of less than $5.00 was authorized. 
Secretary Memminger was no fool, nor 
was he reckless, and he did have a pos- 
sible solution to the currency problem. 
This was embodied in the Act of Febru- 
ary 17, 1864, a draconian measure that 
made all prior Confederate currency ob- 
solete and required the old notes be 
turned in ata rate of three old dollars to 
two new ones. After a set time limit, the 
old currency was to be subject to a pen- 
alty tax, so any left in circulation would 
soon be worthless. The sole exception 
was the interest bearing $100.00 bills of 
the fourth issue of 1862, which were con- 
verted into bearer bonds with a rate of 
two cents a day payable on the first of 
January of every year. However, wide- 
spread opposition to this measure 
caused Memminger to leave office in dis- 
gust, as the Confederate Congress wa- 
tered it down. 

The Trans-Mississippi had precisely 
the opposite problem to the rest of the 
Confederacy: currency was always in 
short supply. General Edmund Kirby 
Smith, commander of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi, had a solution. He reissued older 
currency with a special stamp indicating 
that the old money was to be accepted 
until such time as proper currency sup- 
plies allowed the reissued notes to be re- 
tired. That time never came, but today 
Trans-Mississippi stamped currency is a 
treasured prize for collectors. 

And then there was the mysterious 
Samuel Upham of Philadelphia, who 
printed “facsimiles” of Confederate 
money during the war. These were very 
good duplicates of the real thing. Fed- 
eral authorities arrested him for coun- 
terfeiting! But he was released in less 
than a week, and was apparently given 
unlimited access to such controlled 
items as bank note paper. While Upham 
printed “Fac-Simile” on the margin of 
the notes, with his name and address, it 
was a very generous margin and an easy 
trim job to make a Confederate note 
which could be passed as real. Upham’s 
notes helped feed inflationary trends in 
the Confederacy, and he was denounced 
by the Confederate government, which 
reputedly put a price on his head. The 


question is: was Upham backed by the 
federal government in an attempt to un- 
dermine Confederate currency? By 
Upham’s own count, he printed over one 
and a half million pieces of Confederate 
currency between 1862 and 1863, which 
seems a large number to produce merely 
to sell to the public as “mementos of the 
rebellion.” 
—Contributed by George W. Rappelyea, 
Martinsville, New Jersey 
Biofile 
Nathaniel Lyon 

A native of Connecticut, the short, 
slim, redheaded Nathaniel Lyon (1818- 
1861) graduated from West Point in 1841. 
He had a fairly typical career in the Old 
Army: frontier duty, service against the 
Seminoles, the war with Mexico, and a 
tour in “Bleeding Kansas.” Kansas seems 
to have politicized Lyon, turning him into 
an avid Republican. 

During the “Secession Winter,” Lyon 
was a captain in the 2nd Infantry, sta- 
tioned at St. Louis, where, among other 
responsibilities, he commanded the fed- 
eral arsenal. Lyon collaborated with Rep- 
resentative Frank P. Blair, Jr., and other 
local Unionists, to counter the activities 
of local secessionists. Working behind the 
back of his superior, the affable but 
Southern-sympathizing and befuddled 
Brigadier General William A. Harney, 
Lyon helped organize a home guard from 
loyal citizens, many of them drawn from 
the large German community. In a clever 
coup he captured the largely secessionist 
militia while it lay encamped just outside 
St. Louis on May 10, 1861. 

Appointed a brigadier general of 
state troops on May 12, Lyon was named 
brigadier general of volunteers by Lin- 
coln on the 17th, and commanding gen- 
eral of the Department of the West on 
the 31st in place of Harney. 

Lyon and Blair took part in an at- 
tempt to negotiate an armistice with pro- 
Confederate Governor Claiborne Jackson 
and Sterling Price, the commander of the 
pro-Confederate state militia. This effort 
came to naught when Jackson demanded 
control of the movement of federal 
troops in the state. Lyon responded, “This 
means war!” 

In July Major General John C. Fre- 
mont took command of the Western De- 
partment, and Lyon began organizing the 
Army of the Southwest. Over the next few 
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weeks, with little help from Fremont, 
Lyon conducted a campaign of maneu- 
ver against Price, culminating in the 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek on August 10, 
1861. Despite being outnumbered by 
nearly two-to-one (c. 11,600 Confeder- 
ates to c. 5,400 Federals), Lyon attacked. 
During the battle, Lyon was twice 
wounded, and then killed at about 10:30 
a.m., whereupon his successor in com- 
mand lost control of the action, and broke 
it off, prematurely ending what many crit- 
ics, including William T. Sherman, be- 
lieved would have been a Union victory. 

Although the Confederates won 
Wilson’s Creek, they suffered heavily 
(about twenty-one percent casualties 
versus eight percent for the Union). 
Their success at Wilson’s Creek permit- 
ted the Confederates to recapture much 
of Missouri. 

Lyon was the right man in the right 
place at the right time. His death in ac- 
tion deprived the Union of a capable sol- 
dier willing to take the initiative and not 
afraid of responsibility. Had he not been 
killed, it is possible that Lyon would have 
become one of the most significant fig- 
ures of the Civil War. 
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Pickett’s Charge, as seen ila 
through the lens of the | é 

Principles of War, is a very 4 
different event than that 
depicted by many historians 
over the last decade. 

General George E. Pickett (left), Library of 
Congress. In this illustration by Alfred R. Waud, 
Confederate General Lewis Armistead leads the 


charge up Cemetery Ridge. Courtesy the Sporting 
“Gallery, Tne, Middleburg, Virginia 


Lee has been roundly criticized for 
wasting Southern troops on incessant 
frontal attacks, and Pickett’s Charge has 
been portrayed as the epitome of his 


recklessness. Portrait by Michael S. Nachtrieb, courtesy 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Association, Stratford Hall Plantation 


HE MEMBERS OF WEST POINT’S CLASS OF 1909 

spent much of their final spring semester studying 

military history and theory. They read about and 

discussed such topics as strategic theory, the Prus- 
sian system of mobilization, and Napoleon’s campaigns. Part 
of their course centered on the offensive and defensive strate- 
gies of the Civil War. 

One of the students would turn out to be among America’s 
most successful field generals. Returning home after gradua- 
tion he stopped at Gettysburg, where he wandered alone 
through the cemetery one evening “and let the spirits of the 
dead thousands laid there in ordered rows sink deep” into his 
soul: 

Then just as the sun sank behind South Mountain I 

walked down to the scene of Pickett’s great charge and 

seated on a rock just where Armistead and two of my 
great uncles died I watched the wonder of the day go 
out.... I think it takes an evening like that to make one 

understand what men will do in battle. It was a 

wonderful yet a very foolish battle.' 


George Patton sat on the rocks from which thousands of 
students of the battle have looked out over the fields where the 
men led by Pickett, Pettigrew and Trimble marched into eter- 
nity. His simple declaration that the charge was “foolish” rep- 
resents much of what historians, especially those of our era, 
have said about it. Beginning with British historian J.F.C. Fuller, 
much of the scholarly writing about Robert E. Lee’s command 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, the Battle of Gettysburg, 
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and especially Pickett’s Charge, has concentrated on Lee’s sup- 
posedly excessive aggressiveness. Lee has been roundly criti- 
cized for wasting Southern troops on incessant frontal attacks, 
and Pickett’s Charge has been portrayed as the epitome of his 
recklessness. 

Indeed most historians writing about Lee and Pickett’s 
Charge in the last decade have effectively thrown up their hands 
and declared the whole thing to have been the result of Lee’s 
stupidity, insanity, or his innate aggressiveness. Lee’s admirers 
and detractors alike agree that it was a mistake. 

Alan Nolan’s Lee Considered, published in 1991, is the most 
influential book on Lee of the last decade. Nolan understood 
that Lee had a grand strategy, but concluded that it was simply 
wrong: “There was a profound problem with Lee’s grand strat- 
egy of the offensive, it was not feasible to defeat the North mili- 
tarily as distinguished from prolonging the contest until the 
North gave up.” Nolan explained that although Lee was aware 
of the overwhelming superiority of the North in population, 
in manufacturing, and thus in the implements of war, he sim- 
ply did not have the intellectual capacity necessary to under- 
stand that the South could not win: “During the two years prior 
to the Virginia campaign of 1864, lacking a real understanding 
of the practical circumstances of the antagonists, or lacking the 
capacity to relate his grand strategy to those circumstances, Lee 
had pursued the counterproductive grand strategy of the of- 
fensive.” Nolan approvingly quoted E.P. Alexander’s comments 
that on July 3 Lee “unnecessarily took the most desperate 
chances & the bloodiest road,” and that Pickett’s Charge was 
simply “madness.”? 

Many others have criticized Lee in the last decade; all use 
Pickett’s Charge to clinch their case. In his 1992 study of com- 
mand and strategy, Archer Jones remarked that the charge was 
poorly conceived, “a doomed frontal attack.”’ Bevin Alexander 
believed that the charge was monumentally stupid: “Pickett’s 
Charge was doomed before it started.... Sending massed bodies 
of men across nearly a mile of open ground against emplaced 
riflemen and embanked cannons was simply an invitation for 
destruction.” Lee must have been mentally ill when he ordered 
it: “Pickett’s charge should be seen as a vastly magnified ver- 
sion of the Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava in the 
Crimean War—as an act of lunacy or perversity by a com- 
mander who ignored better counsel and brought on a disaster 
that could and should have been avoided.”* 

Edward D. Bonekemper may well have surpassed Nolan in 
the competition for the ultimate assault upon Lee. In attacking 
every aspect of Lee’s generalship, Bonekemper found Pickett’s 
Charge to be among the worst of Lee’s consistently bad deci- 
sions. Apparently Lee simply lacked the intelligence to see his 
obvious errors and was incapable of even the simplest of his 
duties: 

Gettysburg demonstrated all of Lee’s weaknesses. He 

initiated an unnecessary strategic offensive that, 

because of his army’s inevitable return to Virginia, 

would be perceived as a retreat, and, thus, a defeat. He 

rejected alternative uses for Longstreet’s corps that 

could have avoided or mitigated critical losses of the 

Mississippi River and middle and southeastern 

Tennessee, including Chattanooga. His tactics were 

inexcusably and fatally aggressive on days two and 

three, he failed to take charge of the battlefield on any 


of the three days, his battle-plans were ineffective, and 
his orders (especially to Stuart and Ewell) were too 
vague and discretionary. Gettysburg was Lee at his 
worst.” 


John D. McKenzie traced the charge, which he classified as 
the fifth of Lee’s five failures at Gettysburg, to Lee’s stupidity 
and impulsive aggressiveness. “Pickett’s Charge was another ex- 
ample of Lee’s tendency to make an impossible attack in order 
to recover from a lost strategic situation,” he wrote. Ignoring 
the six brigades waiting in Long’s Lane, two brigades just west 
of the Emmitsburg Road and three more directly west of the 
Angle on Seminary Ridge, he continued: “With no other sup- 
porting Confederate troops within a mile of the Union lines, 
even when the charge made a small breakthrough, Meade’s army 
was under no threat.”® 

Lee’s most recent biographer, Emory Thomas, essentially 
a Lee admirer, placed some of the responsibility for the failure 
of the charge on Lee’s subordinates, but ultimately tried to ex- 
plain it as a result of a tangle of vague psychosocial problems: 
compulsive aggressiveness, excessive gentlemanly manners, in- 
ability to confront reality, and a reluctance to impose orders on 
his subordinates: 

Defeat at Gettysburg was Lee’s fault—in part because 
he decided to risk boldly and lost, but principally 
because of who Lee was. He was a soldier who 
preferred to suggest rather than order, a general who 


Monument to the 11th Mississippi on Seminary Ridge, 
Gettysburg National Military Park. Courtesy Chris E. Heisey 


attempted to lead from consensus and shrank from 
confrontation. He insisted upon making possible for 
others the freedom of thought and action he sought 
for himself.’ 


These comments, and others like them, are often parroted 
in private conversations, on tours, at Round Table meetings, 
and in internet chat groups. The word “suicidal” keeps crop- 
ping up as the shorthand description of the charge. Reading 
such characterizations over the last decade leaves me with the 
impression that “the fog of war” surrounded Robert E. Lee on 
the afternoon of July 3, 1863, and continues to obscure the 
events of that hot afternoon. Wisps of fog occasionally clear 
only to reveal a series of theatrically staged vignettes, repeated 
endlessly in accounts of the battle: Lee and Longstreet alone on 
their horses on Seminary Ridge, Lee emphatically striking the 
air with his fist while ordering Longstreet to carry out the 
doomed charge; Longstreet sitting on a fence, his head silently 
bowed as Pickett salutes and rides off into the smoke; 
Armistead’s hat on his sword; then silence, broken only by 
moans and whispers as stretcher-bearers search through the 
remains of the dead for their comrades. 

I find these and similar explanations fundamentally un- 
convincing. At best, blaming everything on one person is a vast 
oversimplification. Large-scale human events are not that easy 
to explain. Military engagements are not unilateral phenom- 
ena; one side cannot win or lose by itself. The performance of 
George Gordon Meade and the Army of the Potomac needs to 
be analyzed along with that of the attackers. Can there be no 
better explanation for Pickett’s Charge and its failure than Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s madness, stupidity, or impaired judgment? This ar- 
ticle explores another way to approach the subject, one which 
may yield more convincing insights into the events of July 3, 
1863. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WAR 


Writing in the 1930s, General Douglas MacArthur de- 
scribed how the U. S. Army recommended that its officers study 
the past to prepare for the future: 

The military student does not seek to learn from 
history the minutiae of method and technique... But 
research does bring to light those fundamental 
principles, and their combinations and applications, 
which, in the past, have been productive of success. 
These principles know no limitations of time....° 
In 1921 just such a set of principles was formulated by the 

U.S. Army, and published as The Principles of War and the Op- 
erational Dimension. Most recently revised in 1981, the genesis 
of the principles can be traced back to the British officer and 
scholar J.F.C. Fuller, who formulated them in his search to avoid 
repetition of the horrors of trench warfare and the incredible 
carnage of World War I. In fact, its roots go back even further, 
for Fuller based his ideas on the work of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Prussian officer, military historian, and philosopher Carl 
von Clausewitz. 

Clausewitz fought in the Napoleonic wars and studied the 
emperor closely. Along with Baron Henri Jomini, he essentially 
analyzed and codified the strategy, tactics, and operations that 
were successful in the Napoleonic wars. And of course the lin- 
eage does not stop there, because Napoleon himself was a close 
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Major General George G. Meade “intended 
to put the Fifth and Sixth Corps on the 
enemy’s flank...” but the troops moved too 


SIOWIY. Portrait of Meade by Daniel Ridgeway Knight (1869), 
courtesy the art collection of the Union League Club of Philadelphia. 


student of military history. What we have in The Principles of 


War, then, is nothing less than the distilled experience and cu- 
mulative knowledge of warfare as it has been waged in western 
civilization over at least the last two hundred years, and per- 
haps the last two millennia. 

The Principles of War constitutes a theory of how a battle 
or campaign can be successfully waged. Any event in the past 
can be measured against the principles enumerated, and in- 
sight gained into how well or poorly it was managed. 

It is implicit in this approach that both sides must be con- 
sidered. Pickett’s Charge lends itself to this, for we have both 
commanders official reports and numerous accounts of virtu- 
ally every aspect of Confederate and Federal planning, and the 
execution of those plans. Thus the charge offers an excellent 
opportunity to study the theory and practice of war, to exam- 
ine a specific event through the prism of time-tested and hon- 
ored concepts. In the process we will utilize the modern U.S. 
Army doctrine that calls for analyzing events on three levels. 
Grand Strategy, sometimes known as strategy, war aims, objects 
of war, or even as national policy: strategy, with a lowercase “s,” 
often referred to as operations, which describes the campaign 
level; and tactics, which are employed in specific battles and 
maneuvers. 
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GRAND STRATEGY: POLITICS AND WAR 


The Principles of War and the Operational Dimension be- 
gins with what appears to be a simple statement: “Every mili- 
tary operation should be directed towards a clearly defined, 
decisive, and attainable objective.” There is a hidden assump- 
tion in that phrase. All of Clausewitz’s work reflected his be- 
lief that there is no such thing as “purely military” operations. 
“Despite the great variety and development of modern war,” 
he said, “its major lines are still laid down by governments... 
by a purely political and not a military body.”? His clearest state- 
ment was that “the political objective is a goal, war is the means 
of reaching it, and means can never be in isolation from their 
purpose.”!° Any attempt to divorce military planning from the 
political context would be futile. “Subordinating the political 
point of view to the military would be absurd, for it is policy 
that creates war,” he wrote. Policy is the guiding intelligence 
and war only the instrument, not vice-versa. “No other possi- 
bility exists, then, than to subordinate the military point of 
view to the political.”"! 

A century and a half later this is a universally understood 
assumption. It provides the basis for the rest of the principles 
of war. The overall objective—the grand strategy—of war is 
defined in terms of a nation’s political goal, and operations and 
tactics are derived from it. Most authors have not examined 
Lee’s decisions at Gettysburg from this perspective, and his 
grand strategy—or assumed lack of it, as we have seen—has 
often been misunderstood or dismissed as wrong-headed. 

In fact, for a least one year before the battle of Gettysburg, 
Robert E. Lee had a well-defined, coherent concept of how the 
Confederacy could secure its independence. There was a clear 
and obvious connection between Lee’s overall understanding 
of the war and his decision to launch Pickett’s Charge. 

When the war began, Robert E. Lee had not given Confed- 
erate grand strategy much thought, and had no preconceived 
ideas of how to go about achieving the new nation’s goals. In 
the months before the secession crisis, Lee had been a lieuten- 
ant colonel and colonel of cavalry in the United States Army, 
serving on the frontier. As a field officer, his duty was to carry 
out orders issued by his superiors, not to comment on their 
wisdom, potential effectiveness, or link to political goals. Un- 
like Winfield Scott, general-in-chief of the United States Army, 
no one asked Lee to develop a plan for winning the war. Be- 
tween April 1861 and June 1862 Lee served as commander of 
Virginia forces, of Confederate troops in West Virginia, and of 
the Confederate military department which included the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. Along the way he became a trusted advisor 
to President Jefferson Davis, a capacity formalized in April 1862. 
During that year he developed a solid grasp of Confederate mili- 
tary problems and policies, and slowly developed his own un- 
derstanding of how Confederate independence might be 
achieved. 

Just four days after taking command of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, Lee wrote a letter to Davis in which he indicated 
that he fully understood the situation in which the Confed- 
eracy found itself, had developed a grand strategy, and derived 
a coherent concept of operations from it. In effect, on June 5, 
1862, Lee understood how the rest of the war would develop in 
the eastern theater. His immediate task was to deal with the 
massive army that the United States had moved to the outskirts 


of Richmond. Lee addressed the immediate problem by for- 
mulating his solution in terms of the larger picture. 

Because Lee could see that the North would eventually 
overwhelm the South if allowed to mobilize its resources, time 
became a critical factor in his conception of how the war could 
be won. As one recent historian has put it, Lee knew that an 
hourglass had been started, and the sand was running out.!* 
The North’s operational strategy would take the form of a siege, 
in which the heavy advantage of Northern resources would be 
utilized. “McClellan will make this a battle of posts. He will 
take position from position, under cover of his heavy guns, & 
we cannot get at him without storming his works, which with 
our new troops is extremely hazardous,” he wrote to Davis. “It 
will require 100,000 troops to resist the regular siege of Rich- 
mond, which perhaps would only prolong not save it.”!* Lee 
believed that the Confederacy could not win the war if it per- 
mitted the North to implement these operations. His inten- 
tion was to prevent the Confederacy from being over- 
whelmed by the power of the U. S. economy to produce 
armies and war materiel. George Washington had won the 
Revolution by retreating to fight another day, but he was 
fighting an army largely made up of mercenaries with its 
home thousands of miles away across an ocean. Lee had no 
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such luxury. In order to secure independence, the Confed- 


eracy, he believed, must fight aggressively. 

The essence of Lee’s operational and strategic plan was to 
use speed, maneuver and audacity to counter the North’s ad- 
vantages, and manipulate the enemy into fighting at a disad- 
vantage. “I am preparing a line that I can hold with part of our 
forces in front,” he wrote, “while with the rest I will endeavor 
to make a diversion to bring McClellan out.” McClellan would 


do anything he could to utilize his greater resources, and thus 
would be difficult to move. “He sticks by his batteries & is work- 
ing day & night. He is obliged to adhere to the railroads unless 
he can reach James River to provision his army.”'* Lee would 
make every effort to draw the enemy force away from its forti- 
fications and supply depot by means of turning movements, 
and would have to divide his army and outmaneuver his en- 
emy to gain numerical advantage. In the process, he would 
seek to isolate small pieces of his opponent’s army and sur- 
prise them. “Easy fighting, heavy victories” is the way he char- 
acterized it.!° 

Herein lies the genesis of the operational concept of the 
Seven Days, Second Manassas, Maryland, Chancellorsville and 
Pennsylvania campaigns. Here too is a perceptive appraisal of 
how the Confederacy could lose the war. When Lee told Jubal 
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Painting by John Ferguson Weir (1866), courtesy Putnam County Historical Society, Cold Spring, New York. 
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Early in June 1864 that “We must destroy Grant before he gets 
to the James River” because “If he gets there, it will become a 
siege, and then it will be a mere question of time,” he was merely 
reiterating what he had said two years earlier. And of course 
Lee was correct, as Grant would eventually succeed where 
McClellan failed. 


OBJECTIVES 


The Principles of War has this to say about objectives: 

Just as the strategic military objective focuses on 
the political ends, so must tactical military operations 
be directed toward clearly defined, decisive, and 
attainable tactical objectives that ultimately assist in 
achieving the strategic aims.... The selection of 
objectives is based on consideration of the overall 
mission of the command, the commander’s assigned 
mission, the means available, and the military charac- 
teristics of the operational area. Every commander 
must clearly understand the overall mission of the 
higher command, his own mission, and the tasks he 
must perform and the reasons therefore; he must 
consider each contemplated action in light of his 
mission....'° 


That is, the objectives of the lower levels should flow from 
and contribute to those at the next higher level. Lee’s did just 
this. His grand strategy shaped the objectives of the campaign: 
by going north he would draw the Federals away from Rich- 
mond, and he would “move about, to manoeuver & alarm the 
enemy, threaten their cities,” most especially exciting “their fear 
for Washington,” then “hit any blows he might be able to....”!” 
Just as he had during the previous twelve months, on July 3 Lee 
sought a decisive victory in order to undermine Northern sup- 
port for the war. His tactical objectives on July 3—smash the 
Federal center, roll up the line on Cemetery Ridge, hit the re- 
treating Federals in the rear with cavalry—treflected this. The 
previous two days had been essentially victorious, as had much 
of the previous twelve months, and he had no reason to believe 
that things would be any different, nor to act any less boldly 
than he had so often.'® 


* OK 


The operational and tactical objectives of Major General 
George Gordon Meade differed from Lee’s, but were equally 
shaped by his government’s grand strategy. His appointment 
as commander of the Army of the Potomac on June 28 had 
come as a great surprise. Awakened by a messenger from Gen- 
eral-in-Chief Henry Halleck, Meade opened the order and note 
he had been handed and read them. General Order No. 194 
appointed him commander of the Army of the Potomac, while 
the accompanying message set the stage for the Gettysburg 
campaign. Halleck told Meade he had full command of the 
army, but added that he must adhere to a specific operational 
strategy: 

You will, however, keep in view the important fact that 

the Army of the Potomac is the covering army of 

Washington as well as the army of operation against 

the invading forces of the rebels. You will, therefore, 

maneuver and fight in such a manner as to cover the 

capital and also Baltimore, as far as circumstances will 
admit. Should General Lee move upon either of these 
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Halleck told Meade he must adhere to a 
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specific operational strategy. Portrait of Halleck 


courtesy West Point Museum Collections, U.S. Military Academy 


places, it is expected that you will either anticipate him 

or arrive with him so as to give him battle. 

The United States’ political goal was to preserve the Union, 
but to win, it had first to avoid losing. It had to prevent Con- 
federate forces from achieving anything that might cause Eu- 
ropean powers to recognize the new nation or give it assistance. 
Thus, while the Emancipation Proclamation was a step toward 
ending slavery, it was primarily designed to keep England and 
France from recognizing the Confederacy. Just as the Lincoln 
administration perceived Richmond as the Confederacy’s most 
critical political and military point, so it considered Washing- 
ton its own. Lose the capital, and the British and French might 
recognize the Confederacy, or provide the Rebels with much 
needed supplies. 

Like Lee, Meade had not been included in any significant 
discussions early in the war concerning grand strategy. His ex- 
periences between the opening of the war and June 28 had been 
wholly military, and at a much lower level than that of his op- 
ponent—at brigade, division, and corps level. 

Despite his statement that “you will not be hampered by 
any minute instructions from these headquarters,” Halleck had 
in fact given Meade a very specific set of operational guidelines 
that flowed directly from Federal grand strategy. His task was 
twofold, and essentially defensive in nature. First, and above all 
else, make sure the Army of the Potomac covered Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore, its immediate northern neighbor and com- 
munications link to the northeast. Second, Halleck reminded 


Meade that the Army of the Potomac was to be used as the 
army of operations against “the invading forces of the Rebels.” 
In short, cover Washington and do something about Lee. The 
defensive nature of this order must be emphasized: avoiding a 
loss came before launching an attack and/or destroying the 
enemy. 

Halleck’s order made a deep, indelible impression. A natu- 
rally careful and cautious man given to calculating the odds of 
anything he tried to do, Meade was now thrust into a major 
crisis. His army was scattered and a dangerous and unpredict- 
able foe was in front of him. Meade would do what his training 
had prepared him for and what his orders called for: plan for 
any contingency but look for a defensive position that would 
give his army an advantage and allow them to fight with the 
odds in their favor. Strategically, he sought to draw Lee away 
from Harrisburg. While planning for any contingency, his first 
tactical priority was to find the best topography on which to 
fight and to allow Lee to attack him. 

After the battle Meade was hauled before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. The politicians on the com- 
mittee had their own agenda, but Meade told them exactly what 
he had planned at Gettysburg. While he considered offensive 
maneuvers, his heart was not in it. From the beginning, he 
wanted, and planned, “to receive the attack of the enemy, and 
fight a defensive rather than an offensive battle.”!? This is ex- 
actly what he did before, during, and after the council of war 
held on the evening of July 2. 


THE OFFENSIVE 


To be successful, a commander must think offensively and 
utilize offensive maneuvers. He must “seize, attain, and exploit 
the initiative.” As virtually all the world’s most successful com- 
manders have acknowledged, offensive action, on the strategic 
or tactical level, is the means by which a military force achieves 
results. An offensive plan permits the commander, according 
to The Principles of War, to “capitalize on the initiative, impose 
his will on the enemy, set the terms and select the place of 
confrontation or battle, exploit weaknesses and react to rap- 
idly changing situations and unexpected developments.” The 
side that retains the initiative through offensive action “forces 
the foe to react rather than act.” Even a defensive posture must 
be offensive in orientation. Clausewitz said that “Defense with- 
out an active purpose is self-contradictory both in strategy and 
in tactics.” He taught that defensive plans should be tempo- 
rary in nature and drawn with the idea of resuming offensive 
operations. An army wholly on the defensive has no initiative, 
cannot achieve final victory, and has no freedom of action. 
Combat is chaos, but through the offensive one can, to some 
extent, control chaos, or at least reduce it and keep the enemy 
off balance. 

Lee fully understood this and based his strategic and tacti- 
cal plans upon it, whenever possible. His objective for the cam- 
paign was to achieve the Confederacy’s political goals, and his 
tactics fell right in line. After two days of hard fighting, Lee 
thought he still faced only part of the Army of the Potomac, 
and had it on the ropes. Pickett’s Charge was his attempt to 
finish it off, and not let it recuperate and reorganize, as it had 
done before. Seizing the initiative at Mechanicsville, Second 
Manassas, in the Maryland campaign, at Chancellorsville, and 
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on July 1, consistently brought victory to the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Pickett’s Charge followed the logic of Lee’s own 
achievements during his first year of command. 

Planning by Halleck and Meade in the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign, and Meade’s tactics on July 3, ignored this principle. 
Meade’s tactical planning was almost entirely defensive in na- 
ture. In the council of war on the evening of the 2nd, appar- 
ently nothing was said about organizing a counterattack. But 
Hancock testified to the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War that on the evening of July 2, Meade had prepared a 
counterattack. “General Meade told me before the fight that if 
the enemy attacked me he intended to put the Fifth and Sixth 
Corps on the enemy’s flank. . . . I asked afterward, when I re- 
turned to the army, what he had done. . . . He said he had or- 
dered the movement, but the troops were slow in collecting 
and moved so slowly that nothing was done before night. . . .”?° 
Lieutenant Frank Haskell, present on Cemetery Ridge when 
Meade arrived during the repulse of the charge, also recorded 
Meade’s instructions for a countercharge. But when the oppor- 
tunity to demolish Lee’s army arrived, Meade’s army was not 
ready. His plans for a countercharge reflected his ambivalence 
about the offensive and his adherence to Halleck’s defensive 
instructions. He had the V and VI Corps on the enemy’s left 
flank, as planned, but they were not ready. 


| Davis’ and Lee’s different strategic 
perspectives produced a significant 
problem for the Confederacy. 


Portrait of Jefferson Davis by John Robertson, 1863, 
courtesy the Museum of the Confederacy. 


As skillful as Meade’s handling of the battle was, it was his 
inability to go over to the offensive that most harmed his sub- 

| sequent reputation. Meade is faulted for never taking the ini- 
tiative, while Lee is criticized for never having let it go. 
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“UNITY OF COMMAND 


A viable objective and an offensive strategy must be com- 
municated throughout the entire chain of command to pro- 
duce another basic principle: unity of command. “For every 
objective,” according to The Principles of War, there should be 
“unity of effort under one responsible commander.” Despite 
the fact that Davis and Lee understood and shared the 
Confederacy’s goal, to win independence, the difference in their 
perspectives produced a significant problem in their efforts to 
carry out a strategic campaign. Lee had a firm belief that the 
best way to shake the Northern population’s support for the 
war was to win a decisive victory, or at least to inflict severe 
casualties. His army, with its record of success, had the best 
possibility of achieving such a goal. This required that he have 
as many resources at his command as possible. In addition, a 
sense of urgency underlay Lee’s thinking. His boundless faith 
in his men seemed justified by the victories at Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. He also knew that South- 
ern resources diminished as those of the North increased. Thus 
the summer of 1863 was a crucial time: the clock was ticking 
and all advantages must be pressed. 

All through May and June Lee struggled with Davis over 
the use of the Confederacy’s limited resources and the size of 
his army. Western politicians and generals put more and more 
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Lee wanted Beauregard to be given 
command of a force with which he could 


threaten Washington. L.M.D. Guillaume’s portrait of 
“P.G.T. Beauregard at Charleston, S.C.” Courtesy R.W. Norton Art 
Gallery, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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pressure on the president to take troops from Lee and rein- 
force Johnston and Pemberton in Mississippi. At the famous 
meeting in Richmond in mid-May, when Lee broached the sub- 
ject of another move North, one cabinet member replied with 
a demand that 25,000 to 30,000 men from Lee’s army be sent 
west. Lee frequently lobbied Davis for the return of the two 
brigades from Pickett’s division, left behind when Longstreet’s 
corps returned from southern Virginia after Chancellorsville. 
He argued that D.H. Hill, in command of the department south 
of Richmond, did not need all the men he had, and that three 
brigades (led by Brigadier Generals Robert Ransom, Nathan 
G. Evans, and Colonel John R. Cooke) would be utilized most 
effectively if added to the Army of Northern Virginia. In addi- 
tion, in late June, Lee developed another plan designed to 
weaken the Army of the Potomac, in an effort to give his army 
a better chance. In hopes that a threat against Washington 
would draw troops from the Army of the Potomac back to 
Washington, he tried to get Davis to pull all the troops he could 
from all departments, give them to P.G.T. Beauregard, and send 
them into northern Virginia. 

Davis, though by 1863 he claimed otherwise, still sought 
to defend as much of the South’s territory as possible. He failed 
to give Lee the extra troops, on the grounds that they were 
needed elsewhere. As Ewell considered attacking Cemetery Hill 
on July 1, as Longstreet’s men struggled up Little Round Top 
and Cemetery Ridge, as Early’s division fought among the Fed- 
eral guns on East Cemetery Hill, and as Pickett’s men went 
unreinforced, those five brigades Lee wanted sat idly, effectively 
out of the war. 

The Federal chain of command exhibited far more unity 
on the strategic level. Lincoln had been in direct contact with 
Joe Hooker from the time he took over the army and all through 


| the Chancellorsville campaign. As Lee moved north, the presi- 


dent urged his commander to protect Washington from the 
Rebels, and look for an opportunity to attack. On June 16, how- 


_ ever, Lincoln instituted a change, and from that date through 


the end of the Pennsylvania campaign had no direct contact 
with the army commander. Lincoln spoke to Halleck, then al- 
lowed the general-in-chief to communicate with the army com- 
mander. After June 28, Halleck gave Meade as many men as 
possible, putting him in charge of all the troops in the eastern 
theater, including those at Harrisburg and Harper’s Ferry. Meade 
carried out the strategic concept embodied in his superior’s 
original order to defend Baltimore and Washington. Halleck 
had ordered Meade to “keep me fully informed of all your move- 
ments, and the positions of your own troops and those of the 
enemy, so far as known. ...1 shall always be ready to advise and 
assist you to the utmost of my ability.” In fact Halleck did much 
more than remain ready: by telegraph, he evaluated Meade’s 
plans and supervised his actions. Meade kept in constant touch 
with Halleck, acknowledged his orders and sought his approval. 
On June 28, Meade sent eight messages to Halleck, and the gen- 
eral-in-chief sent seven to his subordinate.! 

Halleck talked everything over with Lincoln, but it was 
Halleck who phrased the orders, Halleck who continually made 
it clear Meade’s first priority was the defense of Washington, 
Halleck who failed to communicate to Meade any sense of ur- 
gency in attacking Lee or going on the offensive. Halleck, not 
the president or Meade, shaped the general contours of the 
Pennsylvania campaign. 


Federal unity of command, and Confederate lack thereof, 
was also evident at the tactical level. Unity of command re- 
quires direction and coordination of all forces toward a com- 
mon goal or objective, and coordination is best achieved by 
“vesting a single tactical commander with the requisite author- 
ity to direct and coordinate all forces employed in pursuit of a 
common goal.” Lee’s style of command throughout his year 
as head of the army was consistent. He carried out his 
own reconnaissance and formulated the general plans, 
then turned things over to his subordinates. On July 3 
he placed Longstreet in command of the infantry, and 
left Pendleton in command of the artillery, and Stuart 
of the cavalry. Lee then backed away, allowing his sub- 
ordinates to administer the attack, as was his normal 
procedure. 

The traditional account of the interaction be- 
tween Lee and Longstreet had the two at odds over 
the charge, Longstreet’s objections translating into 
poor planning and execution on his part. This is not 
what happened. Longstreet did voice his misgivings, 
but having done so—and having been overruled by 
Lee—he then did his utmost to ensure the success of 
the charge. Lee gave Longstreet authority not only over 
the first wave of the attack, but also over the intended 
second wave. The 12,500 men of the first wave were 
to have been followed by a further 9,000, giving Lee a 
3:1 superiority at the point of impact. Longstreet was given au- 
thority over both waves, but called the second wave off when it 
became apparent that the artillery would not be able to sup- 
port the charge as planned. It was in the artillery arm that the 
delegation of tactical authority caused problems—for artillery 
chief William Nelson Pendleton was woefully inadequate for 
the position he held, and failed both to place the artillery prop- 
erly and to see that it had an adequate supply of ammunition. 
Communication between Lee and Pendleton was also poor. 

In contrast, the Army of the Potomac’s chain of command 
worked perfectly on July 3. One of Meade’s first acts when he 
arrived on the battlefield was to have his engineers make maps 
of the entire line and pass copies out to each corps commander, 
so they knew precisely where they stood in relation to the other 
corps commands. Meade held his conference on the evening of 
the 2nd, and all his subordinates knew their roles on July 3. 
During the morning Meade had Hunt twice inspect and adjust 
his guns all along the lines; the infantry were equally well placed, 
because Meade spent the entire morning inspecting and ad- 
justing his lines. About 13,500 reserves were ready, but were 
unneeded and uncalled upon. 

The Federal artillery command worked in striking con- 
trast to that of their opponents. The Artillery Reserve, with all 
or part of twenty-one batteries and eighty-one guns, was per- 
fectly placed less than ten minutes’ ride from Cemetery Ridge. 
When the Confederate cannonade ceased, Federal artillery lit- 
erally swarmed up Cemetery Ridge and went into line on the 
west slope. Hunt and his men managed to pull all or part of 
eleven batteries, totaling fifty-nine guns, from the perfectly 
placed Artillery Reserve. In addition, they brought sixteen guns 
from the Baltimore Pike line, bringing the total of reinforce- 
ments to seventy-five guns. This force, equal in size to the en- 
tire artillery of Longstreet’s corps, played a vital part in the 
repulse of Pickett’s Charge. By the time Confederate infantry 
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reached the wall, one hundred and thirty-four guns were fir- 
ing at them. A few minutes later, one hundred and fifty-eight 
guns were at work as the Rebels retreated. A total of one hun- 
dred and sixty-three fired at least one shot. The piles of bodies 
in front of the guns, and the line of killed and wounded lead- 
ing all the way back to Seminary Ridge, testified to their effec- 
tiveness, 


Confederate artillery on Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
Courtesy Chris E. Heisey 


MASS, ECONOMY OF FORCE, AND MANEUVER 


Three of the army’s principles—mass, economy of force, 
and maneuver—describe relational actions and are best un- 
derstood in concert at the tactical level. “Concentrate combat 
power at the decisive place and time,” the army says, describing 
the concept of mass. Throughout the war Lee consistently used 
the Napoleonic concept of the “Center Position,” which taught 
that a commander should try to isolate a small part of the 
enemy’s army and attack it with a larger section of his own 
force, while tying down the larger portion of the enemy army. 
He well understood the emperor’s most famous axiom: “God 
is on the Side of the Heaviest Battalions.” This had been the 
basic concept Lee tried to use at Mechanicsville, Gaines Mill, 
Malvern Hill, Second Manassas and Chancellorsville. He be- 
lieved that his attacks on July 2, hitting both Federal flanks, had 
persuaded Meade to strengthen his flanks at the cost of weak- 
ening the center. While Lee could not know exactly the number 
of infantry along Cemetery Ridge, during his reconnaissance 
he could see that it was not a strong line. Against what turned 
out to be 6,000 Federal infantry and about thirty-five guns 
(around the Angle), Lee arranged a massive bombardment by 
about one hundred and sixty guns, followed by an attack that 
included about 12,500 men in the first wave and about 9,300 in 
the second. With Anderson’s and Rode’s divisions prepared to 
support the charge, Lee stripped his middle, leaving it and his 
right vulnerable to a Federal countercharge. He gambled that if 
the charge failed, Meade would not countercharge, and he was 
correct. 

The Pentagon’s description of the principle of mass could 
be a description of Meade’s handling of the army on July 3. 
First, the strategist must develop contingency plans for any- 
thing the enemy might do. Since every trouble spot cannot be 
identified, much less planned for, “it is absolutely essential for 
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saa action: id Thus the wise Pcomninantier also uses economy of 
force at all other points to “allocate minimum essential combat 
power to secondary efforts.” To put it another way, attainment 
of the primary objective cannot be compromised by commit- 
ment of resources to a less significant target. Meade massed his 
artillery reserve between the Baltimore Pike and the Taneytown 
Road, a short ride to any spot in his line, and put reserve infan- 
try in the same area. The only possible weak spot was 
Pleasonton’s line between the Baltimore Pike and the 
Emmitsburg Road south of the Round Tops, and that never 
became a factor in the battle. 

Maneuver is perhaps the least useful principle in evaluat- 
ing Pickett’s Charge. It requires the commanders to “place the 
enemy in a position of disadvantage through the flexible appli- 
cation of combat power.” The ability to maneuver contributes 
significantly to sustaining the initiative, to exploiting success 
or opportunities, to preserving freedom of action, and to re- 
ducing vulnerability to attack.’ Here one might take the posi- 
tion that Lee could and/or should have followed Longstreet’s 
suggestion and tried to move around the enemy’s left, found 
some high ground and enticed the Army of the Potomac into 
destroying itself as it had done on the slopes of Marye’s Heights 
six months earlier. However, this assumes that, so confronted, 
Meade would have attacked head-on. But neither his orders nor 
his disposition would have inclined Meade to do so. He was no 
Burnside. Moreover, two months before at Chancellorsville, Lee 
had demonstrated what could happen to a general who, having 
gained an early advantage, then abandoned the initiative to await 
the reaction of a mobile enemy. 

But Lee was no Burnside either. Instead of trying to recre- 
ate Fredericksburg, he sought to do what he had done so often 
before—bring the mass of his troops to bear on an outnum- 
bered enemy. He believed that the line along Cemetery Ridge 
was the weakest point in the Federal defenses, and he was cor- 
rect. Had the charge worked as planned, Lee would have brought 
to bear forces outnumbering the enemy by over three to one at 
the point of impact. He had smashed Federal lines in previous 
engagements at worse odds than that. 

In general both commanders adhered to the principles of 
mass, economy of force, and maneuver. 


SECURITY AND SURPRISE 


The successful commander must know enough that he will 
“never permit the enemy to acquire an unexpected advantage.” 
This points to a key difference between Lee and Meade in their 
use of military intelligence. Here Lee failed in an area in which 
he had been exceptionally successful in the previous year, 
whereas Meade performed very well indeed. 

On July 3, Lee’s gathering and use of military intelligence 
was deeply flawed. In the past he had sought important clues to 
the enemy’s strength, condition and intentions wherever he 
could find it. A habitual reader of newspapers (which gave him 
much insight into Northern politics and military strategy), he 
relied heavily upon Jeb Stuart for information about the army 
in front of him. Reconnaissance was one of the many things 
that Jeb Stuart did very well, and without his cavalry com- 
mander, Lee was comparatively blind. The cavalry brigades led 
by Brigadier Generals Beverly Robinson and William “Grumble” 
Jones did not arrive until the 3rd, and Lee considered Brigadier 
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than is oa july tee hed obeined information fon 
prisoners about which Federal corps were in the battle, and the 
location of the others. Apparently on July 3 he did not think it 
necessary to do so again. There seems to be no indication that 
he sought information from scouts, spies, civilians, or cavalry 
in planning the charge, and as we have already pointed out, he 
seemed unaware that the Federal Artillery Reserve and several 
thousand infantry reinforcements were located just east of Cem- 
etery Ridge. 

In addition, Lee’s personal reconnaissance left him with 
imperfect knowledge of the overall situation. He looked over 
the battlefield from the top of a building at the college, and did 
his own scouting of Cemetery Ridge on the morning of the 
3rd. The Federal formation at Chancellorsville had been a line 
with both flanks in the air. At Gettysburg, by July 3 Lee seemed 
unaware that he was facing a tightly organized triangle with 
infantry and artillery reserves in the middle, hidden from his 
gaze and easily deployable to any spot in a short period of time. 
He was not aware of an important line of artillery, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Freeman McGilvery, a portion of the 
Reserve Artillery, lined up on the southern end of Cemetery 
Ridge. These guns could not be seen from most of Seminary 
Ridge, and were apparently not seen by any of the Confederate 
officers who attempted to examine the Federal line. They made 
a significant contribution to the repulse of Pickett’s Charge. 

Stuart’s absence is usually discussed in terms of the ap- 
proach to Gettysburg and July 1, but it also had an impact on 
Pickett’s Charge. “In the absence of reports from him,” Lee said 
on June 30, “I am in ignorance as to what we have in front of 
us....”74 After the war Lee said that on July 1 he “did not know 
the Federal army was at Gettysburg, could not believe it, as Stuart 
had been specially ordered to cover his [Lee’s] movement & 
keep him informed of the position of the enemy, & he [Stuart] 
had sent no word.”?> Lee’s comments probably also described 
his knowledge of the enemy on the morning of July 3. The Army 
of the Potomac—notorious for its slowness—had averaged six 
miles march per day in 1862. In the approach to Gettysburg it 
averaged twenty-two miles per day, with some units making 
upwards of thirty miles.° 


12-pdr. Napoleon. 
Rhode Island State House, 
photographed by Mark Sexton, 
Courtesy Time-Life: The Civil War Series 
12-pounder Napoleons, developed in the 
1850s, had an effective range of 1,800 
yards, yet were best when used at short 


range against attacking infantry. 


“It is well that war is so terrible,’ said Lee 
while surveying the carnage before his 
position at Fredericksburg, “else we 


should grow too fond of it.” Lee and his staff observe 
the doomed Union attack at Fredericksburg. Library of Congress 


Meade, on the other hand, made good use of a large and 
efficient intelligence-gathering network. As soon as he took 
command he began studying and sorting out a large volume 
of messages from his cavalry, spies and civilians, and man- 
aged to develop a very accurate reading of Lee’s position and 
strength. On the evening of July 2 he received a report, based 
on interrogation of captured Rebels, revealing that all of Lee’s 
formations except Pickett’s division were present, and the rest 
of the army was depleted.”’ On July 3 the Army of the Potomac 
had an advantage: the Federals knew what they were facing, 
and Lee did not. 

The Principles of War suggests that a commander should 
“strike the enemy at a time and/or place and in a manner for 
which he is unprepared.” It is not necessary that the enemy be 
taken unaware, “only that he become aware too late to react 
effectively.” The means to achieve this include speed, employ- 
ment of unexpected forces, effective intelligence, deception 
operations of all kinds, variations of tactics and methods of 
operation, and operational security. These Lee had used time 
and again in past encounters and he tried to use them again 
on July 3. His plan included diversionary action by Ewell’s 
corps on Culp’s Hill. The artillery bombardment was designed 
not just to knock out Federal guns but also to mask the loca- 
tion of the attack: Confederate gunners hit virtually all sec- 
tions of the Federal line, from all sides of Cemetery Hill to 
Little Round Top. 

These efforts had some success. It seems that every one of 
the 150,000 men present that day was certain that Lee would 


renew the attack, but where the attack would fall was another 
matter. Despite Meade’s famous comment to John Gibbon that 
the attack would come on his front, neither the army com- 
mander nor any of his subordinates knew the enemy’s exact 
target. Even Brigadier General Henry Hunt, watching from Little 
Round Top as the bombardment began, could not guess what 
Lee would do, and had spent the morning riding the entire Fed- 
eral line, looking for ways to strengthen it. Lee’s diversionary 
attack on Culp’s Hill was preempted by the early morning Fed- 
eral attack—which nevertheless had much the same effect: the 
fighting died out on Culp’s Hill by 11:00 a.m., but no Federal 
infantry were released and only two batteries of artillery were 
sent to strengthen Cemetery Ridge. The main reason, however, 
that none of Lee’s attempts at deception made a difference, was 
that Meade and his army were thoroughly prepared for any- 
thing. Compact lines on superb defensive terrain, well-chosen 
fields of fire, and interior lines, resulted in a secure, easily rein- 
forced position. Instead of rushing troops to his flanks, Meade 
held them in place until they were really needed. 


SIMPLICITY 


The last principle suggested by the Pentagon points to a 
key weakness in Lee’s generalship throughout the war. Simplic- 
ity is defined as the ability to issue “clear, uncomplicated plans 
and clear, concise orders to insure thorough understanding.” 
Beginning with his first command in West Virginia in 1861, 
Lee had consistently devised plans that turned out to be too 
complex. 

On July 3 Confederate preparations were perhaps the most 
thorough of the war. The attack had been premised on the pre- 
liminary success of the artillery in silencing the Federal guns. 
The initial attackers, all or parts of three divisions from two 
corps, spread out over a mile, must march at the oblique in two 
separate wings, then meet at a spot directly in front of and about 
185 yards from the enemy line. The second wave, parts of two 
separate divisions led by Anderson and Rodes, were scattered 
over about half a mile of fields, with the former several hun- 
dreds yards behind the latter. They too would have to meet us- 
ing visual contact to guide them and for timing their advance. 
The cavalry plan probably depended on some sort of commu- 
nication or timing that ultimately failed. 

Lee’s complicated plan fell apart, and the attack failed. 
When the Federal guns opened on the attacking infantry it be- 
came clear the bombardment had failed, and Longstreet called 
off the reinforcements. In comparison, Meade’s plan personi- 
fied the concept of simplicity. With a well-designed line already 
manned, continually inspected and adjusted, and with his re- 
serves in the best possible location, he was well-prepared for 
almost anything Lee might throw at him. All he had to do was 
wait for Lee to attack. 


CONCLUSION 


Pickett’s Charge, as seen through the lens of the Principles 
of War is a very different event to that depicted by many histo- 
rians over the last decade. It was not an irrational act owing its 
genesis to the stupidity or mental imbalance of one man. On 
the contrary it was a well-developed plan based on sound mili- 
tary principles, on action flowing from the grand strategic needs 
of the Confederacy. To be sure, its implementation was flawed. 
Lee’s delegation of authority was unfortunate, in that it made 
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also nae In themselves, Roactee, these things need not have 
spelled defeat. In the light of previous experience Lee had ev- 
ery reason to think that boldness would once again pay off. But 
Meade was not McClellan, or Burnside, or Hooker, and Hunt 
finally had the authority to use the artillery to full effect. Un- 
like the Confederates, the Army of the Potomac knew exactly 
what it was up against, and it performed flawlessly. 


THE AUTHOR WOULD LIKE TO THANK Harold Bernstein, 
Roy Heidicker, Anna Howland, George Otott and Jim Stanbery 
for reading an earlier version and offering their criticism and 
suggestions. 
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WILLIAM B. FEIS 


CHARLES S. BELL, ¢ 
UNION SCOUT 


“I SURRENDER! DON’T FIRE!” ex- 
claimed the shadowy figure emerging 
from a dark roadside near Petersburg, 
Virginia. It was late October 1864, and 
in the pale autumn light the startled 
Union patrol could see a man wearing a 
Confederate uniform coming toward 
them. As they leveled their rifles, how- 
ever, they spied a strange smile upon his 
face. He was obviously glad to see them. 
Approaching with his arms above his 
head, the man asked to be sent to the 
nearest Union headquarters. The caval- 
rymen escorted the prisoner to their 
colonel, who proceeded to question him. 
“Are you a deserter?” inquired the officer. 
“Partially,” answered the captive. “I come 
from Petersburg. I am a Union scout.” 
Suspicious, the colonel exclaimed: “A 
Union scout in Confederate uniform! 
What proof have you of it?” Without 
blinking, the man fiddled with one of his 
jacket buttons and, after unscrewing its 
top, produced a small piece of paper and 
handed it to the puzzled officer. Unfold- 
ing the tiny square the colonel read the 
following words: “C. S. Bell is a Union 
scout.” It was signed “U. S. Grant, Lt. Gn.” 
Shocked, he read the paper again, recog- 
nizing the unmistakable signature of the 
general-in-chief of all Union armies. 
With a sigh, he looked up at the confi- 
dent, mysterious man sitting across from 
him. “This,” mumbled the colonel as he 
scratched his head, “is like a chapter of a 
novel.”! 

Indeed, the Civil War career of 
Union scout Charles S. Bell reads like fic- 
tion, not unlike the cloak and dagger tales 
spun by some of the Civil War’s more fa- 
mous secret agents like Allan Pinkerton, 
Lafayette Baker, Belle Boyd, and Rose 
O’Neal Greenhow. But matched against 
other evidence, Bell’s account, first un- 
veiled in a series of articles by George 
Wakeman in the New York Ledger in 1869, 
is more reliable than most of this genre. 


However, despite his remarkable service 
record, Bell remains virtually unknown 
in the annals of the secret Civil War, his 
star eclipsed by contemporaries who 
published memoirs in the 1880s and 
1890s. Bell’s story remained in the shad- 
ows because he died in 1879 before pen- 
ning reminiscences, and the Ledger ar- 
ticles, which brought him a measure of 
local fame in New York, appeared at a 
time when interest in the war was at low 
ebb. Though Bell carefully preserved 
scouting reports and other important 
items from his wartime service, these 
were lost after his death, leaving only 
Wakeman’s account and scattered corre- 


spondence in the files of the War Depart- | 


ment to tell his tale. 

Though fragmentary, these remain- 
ing sources indicate that Bell was perhaps 
the most active and prolific secret opera- 
tive produced by either side during the 


war. Between 1862 and 1865 he logged at J 


least thirty-seven missions behind enemy 
lines and traveled hundreds of miles in 
Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Virginia, and Canada. For the most 
part, Bell procured military information 
for field commanders, including Ulysses 
S. Grant, William T. Sherman, Stephen 
Hurlbut, and Grenville M. Dodge, some- 
times remaining in enemy territory for 
weeks disguised as a Confederate staff 


_ officer. But that was not all. To spice 
| things up, he undertook dangerous co- 


vert operations, including infiltrating se- 


| cret pro-Southern organizations in St. 
| Louis and Richmond and spying on Con- 


federate government officials plotting 
mayhem in Canada. Though some of his 
claims remain difficult to corroborate 
fully, a common problem in secret op- 
erations where many experiences oc- 
curred far from credible witnesses, what 
can be verified is impressive. 


Born in New York in 1843, Bell moved | 


to Illinois before the war. Heeding the call 
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At a crucial moment on . 
Champion Hill, Major Generak *” 
John A. Logan waves his hat’‘as_) © 
he rallies the 34th Indiana Y,; 


toward a Union victory. 


for volunteers to put down the rebellion, 
on June 22, 1861, the eighteen-year-old 
enlisted for three years in Company B, 
19th Illinois Infantry. By late fall the regi- 
ment had joined Major General Robert 
Anderson’s Department of the 
Cumberland and was stationed near 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky. Like so many 
soldiers, illness cut short Bell’s service. 
Though discharged in October for “in- 
cipient consumption and constitutional 
debility,” his career soon veered in an- 
other direction. Instead of fighting Rebels 
in the ranks, Bell joined the secret war 
for the Union. In September 1862, Ma- 
jor General Stephen Hurlbut, command- 


tn = 
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ing the XVI Army Corps in Memphis, 
hired Bell as a scout and tasked him with 
monitoring enemy activity in northern 
Mississippi, especially the forces under 
Confederate Brigadier General James 
Chalmers. To ensure that enemy authori- 
ties would trust Bell, in January 1863 
Hurlbut arrested the scout in Jackson, 
Tennessee, and then arranged for his es- 
cape. Articles placed in Memphis news- 
papers detailed his capture and getaway 
for all to see. Once in the clear, and with 


his Rebel credentials secured by his flight | 


from the nefarious Yankees, he disap- 
peared behind enemy lines. This method 


of averting suspicion and building trust | 


with the enemy would become one of 
Bell’s trademarks.” 

By the spring of 1863 the scout had 
earned the confidence of Chalmers and 
joined his staff as a volunteer aide under 
the alias Lieutenant C. S. Pierson (Pierson 
was his mother’s maiden name). When- 
ever Bell learned anything of importance, 
he secured Chalmers’ permission to scout 
Union lines and then slipped into Mem- 
phis to confer with Hurlbut. During one 
such meeting in early April Hurlbut of- 
fered him a very important mission. On 
April 17, Colonel Benjamin Grierson de- 
parted LaGrange, Tennessee, on what 
would become his famous lightning raid 


through the heart of Mississippi to dis- 
rupt Confederate communications and 
divert attention from Major General 
Ulysses S. Grant’s second campaign 
against Vicksburg. The success of this 


| operation depended heavily upon keep- 


ing Chalmers’ mounted units distracted 
until the Union column was underway. 
Hoping to foil a pursuit and “puzzle the 
enemy” into withdrawing, Hurlbut sent 
two converging columns south toward 
Chalmers’ position along the Coldwater 
River.? To sow more confusion, he also 


| sent Bell to Chalmers’ headquarters with 
| information that a Union column was 


fast approaching from Memphis. If the 
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scheme worked, the Confederates would 
hasten to meet this threat, thereby occu- 
pying their attention and allowing 
Grierson’s command to slip by farther 
east. Sporting a gray uniform, Bell 
reached Chalmers around April 19 and 
relayed the news. This intelligence, con- 
firmed by the sudden appearance of Fed- 
eral soldiers north of the Coldwater River, 
kept Chalmers busy until after Grierson’s 
column was out of reach.* 

Bell then proceeded with the second 
phase of his mission—to catch Grierson 
and provide him with information on 
Confederate forces farther south. The 
scout made his way to Jackson and then 
headed east along the Southern Railroad 
toward Newton Station. According to 
Bell, while riding through some woods 
on April 24 he encountered part of 
Grierson’s column led by Lieutenant 
Colonel William Blackburn. The scout 
reported that few enemy units were sta- 
tioned along the New Orleans, Jackson, 
& Great Northern Railroad between Jack- 
son and New Orleans. The lack of oppo- 
sition along this road, he continued, was 
due to the enemy’s belief that Grierson 
would strike somewhere above Jackson. 
As a result, the important stations at 
Brookhaven and Summit were now vul- 
nerable. Blackburn noted the informa- 
tion and then allowed Bell to return to 
Memphis.® 

Grierson’s official report contains no 
mention of this encounter, nor does he 
indicate that Hurlbut’s scout influenced 
his decisions. Moreover, Blackburn was 
killed before getting the chance to write 
about his activities that day. Although 
available evidence fails to corroborate 
Bell’s version of events, another source 
confirms the scout’s presence in Jackson 
while Grierson’s column was in the vi- 
cinity. On April 29 Major General Will- 
iam S. Smith in La Grange informed 
Hurlbut that “a scout by the name of Bell” 
had just returned from Jackson and re- 
ported Grierson’s success in destroying a 
twenty-mile stretch of the Southern Rail- 
road, burning thirteen trestles, and cap- 
turing three trains. This was clearly a ref- 
erence to the destructive raid on 
Newton’s Station on April 24. Thus, Bell 
was in the area and his information may 
have influenced Grierson’s route across 
southern Mississippi. During the final 
days of the raid, his column struck the 
New Orleans, Jackson, & Great Northern 


Generals in Blue 


— 


Major General Stephen Hurlbut 
Hurlbut employed Bell 
to monitor enemy activityin Chalmers unwittingly em- 


northern Mississippi, and to 
spread disinformation. 


at Hazelhurst and Brookhaven, paralleled 
the road past Summit, and then veered 
west toward the safety of Baton Rouge. 
And, as Bell predicted, they encountered 
only light opposition along the entire 
route.° 

As Grierson’s column snaked its way 
across southern Mississippi, Bell returned 
to Memphis and prepared for his next 
mission. On March 31, 1863, Ulysses S. 
Grant initiated his daring campaign to 
capture Vicksburg, the key Confederate 
fortress controlling the Mississippi River. 
In one of the most celebrated campaigns 
in American military history, over the 
next several weeks Grant’s army traveled 
over a hundred miles, won five battles, 
defeated two separate armies, captured 
the Mississippi capital at Jackson, and fi- 
nally besieged Vicksburg. Bell was active 
during the campaign and siege, having 
been sent by Hurlbut to observe enemy 
movements west of Vicksburg and report 
his findings to Grant. On May 13, the day 
before Federal forces captured Jackson, 
Bell procured a pass from Chalmers and 
headed toward the state capital disguised 
as Lieutenant Pierson. Also arriving in 
town that day was General Joseph E. 
Johnston, whose mission was to hold the 
capital and assist the Vicksburg forces 
under Lieutenant General John C. 
Pemberton. Defending Jackson were seg- 
ments of three brigades numbering 
around 6,000 men, though more were on 
the way. Upon hearing that Johnston had 
arrived, Bell went to his headquarters to 
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Brigadier General James Chalmers 


For some months General 


braced the Union spy as a 
member of his staff. 


volunteer his services. The Ledger claims 
that while waiting for an audience, Bell 
overheard Johnston discussing the situ- 
ation with his subordinates. When the 
meeting ended the general told him to 
come back the following day for an as- 
signment. But the scout, having heard all 
he needed to know, slipped out of Jack- 
son and reported to Grant later that 
night. 

“My name is Bell,” he stated upon 
his arrival. “I am a scout in General 
Hurlbut’s employ, and was sent by him 
to communicate with you.” Grant lis- 
tened while the scout reported that 
Johnston had arrived in Jackson and that, 
at that moment, only 6,000 men de- 
fended the town, though more were ex- 
pected soon. He also reported that the 
enemy had only fourteen artillery pieces 
and no earthworks. Given this situation, 
Bell urged Grant to strike the next day 
before reinforcements arrived. By that 
time, the Federal commander was already 
aware that more Southerners were en 
route to Jackson and that Johnston was 
supposedly sent to command them. In 
fact, this knowledge had prompted his 
decision to capture Jackson in order to 
“make sure of that place and leave no 
enemy in my rear” before turning his 
army west toward Vicksburg. Though 
incorrect with regard to the lack of forti- 
fications, Bell’s information confirmed 
Johnston’s arrival and, more importantly, 
showed that most of the reinforcements 
due in town had yet to appear. With an 
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opportunity at hand, Grant moved 
swiftly to capture the Mississippi capital. 
Late on May 13 he ordered the forces 
under William T. Sherman and James B. 
McPherson to advance on Jackson at 
dawn. After a sharp fight the next day, 
Johnston abandoned the town and the 
Federals claimed the prize. On his way 
back to Memphis, Bell claimed that he 
paused briefly atop a hill outside town 
and watched as the Stars and Stripes un- 
furled over the capitol] dome.’ This vic- 
tory paved the way for more successes 
and by May 18 Grant had driven 
Pemberton into Vicksburg and besieged 
the town. 

Though the Ledger articles say noth- 
ing about it, Bell may have played a role 
in another incident detailed in Adam 
Badeau’s A Military History of Ulysses S. 
Grant (1868) and echoed in Grant’s 
Memoirs seventeen years later. The night 
before Jackson fell, Johnston sent a dis- 
patch to Pemberton requesting that he 


move east from Vicksburg and attack 
Grant’s rear. To ensure its receipt, he sent 
the message by three separate couriers. 
After Union troops captured Jackson on 
May 14, one of the dispatch bearers de- 
livered the note to McPherson, who 
promptly relayed it to headquarters. This 
intelligence prompted Grant to abandon 
Jackson and turn his army to the west in 
hopes of beating Pemberton to the punch 
and preventing his joining Johnston. This 
swift action resulted in the Union victory 
at Champion Hill two days later, which 
effectively ruined any possibility of a 
junction between the two Confederate 
armies and forced Pemberton back into 
Vicksburg.’ With few options, Johnston 
retreated to Canton and Jackson to 
strengthen his so-called Army of Relief 
and await an opportunity to lift the siege. 

Though the identity of the courier 
has remained a mystery for all these years, 
Bell is perhaps the most likely candidate. 
Badeau recalled that a few months ear- 
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Information provided by 
Bell to Chalmers helped 
divert Confederate attention 
from Grierson’s column. 


Left: Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson. 
Below: At a depot in Mississippi, 
Grierson’s raiders tear up tracks and 
burn the railroad station. 


lier Hurlbut had publicly expelled 
Johnston’s messenger from Memphis for 
disloyalty. Unknown to the Confederate 
commander, however, the man was ac- 
tually a Union operative and his expul- 
sion was merely a cover orchestrated to 
secure his pro-Confederate credentials 
and increase his effectiveness as a spy. 
Though different in several details, 
Badeau’s account of the man’s ruse to 
gain the trust of Southerners appears 
similar to Bell’s method of winning fe- 
alty. As noted earlier, in January 1863 Bell, 
with Hurlbut’s acquiescence, arranged to 
be “captured’ by Union authorities and 
then “escape,” making sure his daring jail 
break made all the papers. And War De- 
partment files indicate that Bell was the 
only scout in Hurlbut’s employ to use this 
daring technique. In addition, provost 
marshal pay records reveal that the Mem- 
phis commander had no other operatives 
in the Jackson area at that time. Disguised 
as a volunteer on Chalmers’ staff, more- 
over, Bell would have been a natural 
choice for a courier. Though the scout 
never claimed credit for being the double 
agent, given the evidence it is possible 
that Bell played a much larger role in this 
campaign than heretofore known.’ 
During the ensuing siege, Hurlbut 
ordered Bell to gather intelligence on 
Johnston’s Army of Relief still lurking in 
Grant’s rear. This force posed a serious 
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threat to Federal operations around 
Vicksburg, especially if it worked in con- 
cert with Pemberton to break the siege. 
Johnston’s army was the Vicksburg 
garrison’s last hope and Grant’s constant 
concern. In an effort to ease his superior’s 
mind, Hurlbut once again enlisted the 
services of his trusted scout. “I propose 
tomorrow,” he informed Grant on June 
7, “to start my best spy from this place 
[Memphis] to pass down the entire line 
and bring you all the information he can 
gather.” He enclosed one of Bell’s reports 
and provided a code word the scout was 
to use to confirm his identity. “If he gets 
through,” continued Hurlbut, “you may 
rely upon his statements as he is a man 
of sharp observation and of capital judg- 
ment and about as effective a scamp as 
the 19th Ills. ever had on their rolls.” Ina 
postscript, Hurlbut noted that the scout’s 
real name was C.S. Bell but that he went 
by “Spencer.”!° 

After leaving Memphis, Bell pro- 
cured authorization from Chalmers to go 
to Canton, the main encampment of the 
Army of Relief. While en route the scout 
noted the strength and disposition of the 
enemy forces in the vicinity. He then met 
with Johnston and, hoping to find a way 
to get this information to Grant, offered 
to penetrate Union lines to gather infor- 


mation. The general agreed and gave Bell 
a pass out of his lines. Donning a blue uni- 
form, he headed toward Vicksburg. Once 
within Federal lines, he met first with 
Brigadier General William Sooy Smith 


| and Major General John G. Parke, finally 
reaching Grant’s headquarters early on | 


June 18. The general failed to recognize 
his visitor and Bell inquired if Hurlbut’s 
letter had reached him. Grant replied it 
had. “I was directed by General Hurlbut 
to give the word ‘Rifle Ranger’ upon re- 
porting to you,” stated the scout. After 
hearing the correct password, the general 
immediately began questioning his visi- 
tor. Bell provided information on the dis- 
positions of Johnston’s forces and gave a 
“statement of the regiments, battalions, 
and independent companies of Johnston’s 
command, giving the effective strength of 
each corps.”!! Later, both Smith and 
Hurlbut would testify that Bell had indeed 
made this journey and met with Grant. 

After completing his report for 
Grant, Bell returned to Jackson hoping to 
learn more about Confederate activities. 
Once in town, he reported to Johnston, 
who whisked him into a private office and 


began pumping him for information. At | 


the moment, the Confederate com- 
mander was mulling over his options. He 
had remained idle since being expelled 
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from Jackson in May 
and, under pressure 
from Richmond, now 
contemplated an at- 
tack to break the siege 
of Vicksburg. With a 
map spread on the 
table, Johnston asked 


pointed questions about the disposition 
of Union forces. In the hopes of discour- 
aging an assault against Grant, Bell told 
Johnston that the Union forces oppos- 
ing Vicksburg numbered around 85,000 
men (about 20,000 over the true num- 
ber). According to the scout, this news 
had a chilling effect upon the Confeder- 


| ate commander, who promptly cancelled 


offensive operations. In fact, around this 
time Johnston’s inspector general Colo- 
nel E. J. Harvie confirmed that the latest 
figures accepted at headquarters esti- 
mated the enemy “at between 60,000 and 
100,000 troops, the actual number lean- 
ing more, in my judgment, toward that 
latter.”!> Though Bell claimed his infor- 
mation alone gave Johnston pause, his 
report probably only confirmed what the 
general and his staff already believed. By 
the time Johnston finally moved to re- 
lieve Vicksburg, the garrison was beyond 
help. On July 4, Pemberton surrendered. 
With no one left to save, Johnston re- 
treated to Jackson, knowing all too well 
that Grant’s full attention would now be 
focused on his small army.'* 
Meanwhile, Bell returned to Chal- 
mers’ headquarters in Panola. Finding 
little of interest to report, around mid- 
July he returned to Jackson, which was 
then under attack by Federal troops at- 
tempting to dislodge Johnston for a sec- 
ond time. Once within Confederate lines, 
the scout carefully noted the strength of 
the fortifications and troop dispositions 
and then attempted to relay this infor- 
mation to Sherman, who commanded 
the forces investing the town. Receiving 
a pass to return to Chalmers, Bell instead 


Left: Confederates retreat through the woods near Champion Hill. 
Below: The destruction of the railroad and rebel stores at Jackson, 
depicted in Harper’s Weekly, June 20, 1863. 
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headed for Union lines. Much to his cha- 
grin, however, another Confederate of- 
ficer tagged along. Convinced that a sus- 
picious Johnston had sent the man to 
watch his movements, Bell managed to 
lose his companion and reached Federal 
lines without incident.!> Taken first to 
Parke’s IX Corps headquarters, the scout 
wrote a report in which he estimated the 
size of Johnston’s army at 22,000, which 
was only a slight underestimate, and pro- 
vided an enemy order of battle remark- 
able for its accuracy (see page 33). Fi- 
nally, he drew a diagram showing— 
without error—the dispositions of 
Johnston’s forces defending Jackson. Bell 
then took his statement to Sherman, who 
later filed it with his report on the Jack- 
son campaign. Parke was so impressed 
with Bell’s'service that he later wrote 
Grant that Hurlbut’s man was “a most 
intelligent, prudent, and reliable scout, 
and one in whom we might place im- 
plicit confidence.” !® 

Suffering from sunstroke on his re- 
turn to Memphis, Bell received a furlough 
to recuperate at his parent’s home in 
Galesburg, Illinois. Concerned that his 
absence would raise suspicion at 
Chalmers’ headquarters, the scout had 
Hurlbut place an announcement in the 
newspapers that a lieutenant in the Con- 
federate army had been captured and sent 
to Gratiot Street Prison in St. Louis. 
Shortly thereafter, Bell traveled under 
guard to St. Louis carrying a letter from 
Hurlbut informing the local Union com- 
mander that the prisoner was “one of my 
best scouts” who was “somewhat sus- 
pected by the Rebels.” In order to “restore 


his character,” wrote Hurlbut, “I wish him 
confined for a few days in the Mil. Prison 
& permitted to escape.”!” 
After his furlough, Bell returned to 
St. Louis in late August and planned his 
“escape” from the prison. In a letter to 
Brigadier General William Strong, who 
commanded the District of St. Louis, the 
scout detailed an elaborate scheme. First, 
he instructed the general to circulate the 
news that “C. Spencer” of the Confeder- 
ate army had been captured escaping 
from a steamboat and was now incarcer- 
ated at Gratiot Street Prison. Then, on 
September 2, “Spencer” and another 
Confederate prisoner (identified as a 
Captain Livingston of the 2nd Missouri 
Cavalry) would appear before the pro- 
vost marshal. To cover their Confederate 
uniforms once they had escaped, Bell re- 
quested that “Two U.S. blouses and caps 
somewhat worn must be in the room in 
plain view.” During the interview, the 
provost marshal was to dismiss the 
guards and then leave the two men alone. 
Once gone, wrote the scout, “C. Spencer 
and his comrade will put on the caps and 
blouses and escape by steamer.” After- 
wards, Strong was to delay a pursuit and 
ensure that the St. Louis papers carried 
full coverage of the event. “In publishing 
the account of the escape,” instructed 
Bell, “say Charles Parker alias Charles S. 
Bell alias C. Spencer, a notorious guer- 
rilla formerly of this city; and a Lieut. 
of the C. S, Army escaped, etc. 
etc.”!8 All went according to plan as Bell 
and Livingston were escorted to the room 
and then left alone. At the last minute 
Livingston balked, leaving Bell to escape 


alone. He vaulted out an open window 


| and, in Yankee uniform, made his way to 


Memphis. 

By the end of 1863, Bell made four 
more extended missions into enemy 
lines in northern Mississippi and, on 
one occasion, provided a detailed map 
of the defenses around Panola.'? But 
fears that Chalmers was growing suspi- 
cious of his activities forced Bell to aban- 
don Mississippi for new fields. In early 
1864 he traveled to Virginia hoping to 
gain a place in Grant’s intelligence net- 
work. Before embarking, the scout vis- 
ited his home in Illinois and then trav- 
eled to Detroit. On March 31 the Detroit 
Free Press ran a short article entitled “A 
Rebel Officer in Town,” which noted that 
a paroled officer named “Capt. C. S. 
Pierson, Aide-de-Camp of the staff of 
Major-General Chalmers” was passing 
through on his way to Canada. Playing 
the consummate defiant rebel, Bell in- 
formed the paper that the Confederates 
were in good spirits and were “deter- 
mined to fight to the last.””? This public 
bravado was, of course, designed to ce- 
ment his Southern credentials for his 
next adventure. 

Deciding that his skills would be 
better utilized elsewhere, however, Bell 
traveled to Toronto instead of Virginia. 
Aware of enemy covert activity in 


| Canada, he hoped to infiltrate and dis- 


tupt their operations. Using the alias 
Major Herbert Hammond, the scout met 
numerous Confederate officials and kept 
his eyes and ears open. He befriended 
Simon Adler, a shady character with con- 
nections to the government in Rich- 
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General Joseph E. Johnston has not to ex- 
ceed 22,000 men, as follows: 

Major-General Loring’s division, about 
5,000. Loring’s brigades are commanded by 
Brig. Gen. John Adams, Brigadier-General 
Featherston, and Brigadier-General Buford. 
Has about thirty guns. 

Major-General Walker’s division, about 
5,000. Walker’s brigades are commanded by 
General Gist, Colonel Wilson, Brigadier- 
General Gregg, and [M.D.] Ector. Walker has 
about thirty guns. 

Major-General French’s division, about 
4,000. French’s brigades are commanded by 
Brigadier-General McNair and two others. 
As near as I could learn, but three brigades 
composed this division. French has two bat- 
teries—twelve guns. 

Maj. Gen. John C. Breckinridge’s division 
about 5,000. Of his brigade commanders, I 
am not well informed. He has a heavy pro- 
portion of artillery. His troops are mostly 
Kentuckians and Tennesseeans, and his di- 
vision is considered the best in Johnston's 
army. 

Brigadier-General Jackson’s cavalry divi- 
sion and several detached companies will 
number about 3,000. One brigade is com- 
manded by General Cosby; the other by Gen- 
eral Whitfield. He has but two brigades, hav- 
ing consolidated his command. The 


mond, and volunteered to deliver some 
correspondence from Adler to officials in 
the Confederate capital. With the letters 
in his pocket, Bell left Toronto but headed 
for Washington instead. He reached the 
federal capital and, hearing that Grant 
(now general-in-chief of all Union 
armies) was in town, requested an inter- 
view. The general remembered Bell from 
Mississippi and granted his request to “go 
to Richmond to hold interviews with 
Confederate officials, go through the [en- 
emy] army, and obtain all information 
possible.” And to ensure that the letters 
he carried would show no signs of tam- 
pering, Bell kept them sealed and verbally 
relayed the contents to Grant, who then 
allowed him to continue on his journey.”! 

In case Chalmers’ suspicions about 
his loyalty had reached Richmond, Bell 
reasoned that finding a new identity 
might be necessary before proceeding. In 
Philadelphia he obtained papers attest- 
ing to his status as a Canadian-born Brit- 
ish citizen named George L. Marston. On 
May 1, while awaiting a boat to take him 
from Maryland’s eastern shore to Vir- 


their fortifications is as follows: 

Loring on the right, next Walker, next 
French, and last (on their left) Breckinridge. 

The cavalry is camped in the rear about a 
mile, in order to afford protection to the 
wagon trains, which are immense. 

The rebels have pickets at every crossing 
on Pear] River for a distance of 15 miles above 
and 10 miles below Jackson. 

All the wagons are concentrated within 5 
miles of Jackson. The rebels are rapidly forti- 
fying their position, and have several heavy 
guns, which they intend to mount on their 
works. 

Re-enforcements to the number of 10,000 
men are expected within ten days. 

All supplies are received by way of Merid- 
ian. Supplies are very meager. All the rolling 
stock of the Mississippi Central, New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, and the 
Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad has been 
sent up the road, probably to Grenada. The 
locomotives will number nearly 50 and the 
cars over 200, all first dass stock. Many of the 
cars were loaded with machinery and railroad 
fixtures. 

I have traversed nearly the whole State of 
Mississippi. There are no troops of conse- 
quence in the middle and northern portions 
of the State, except the commands of 
Johnston, Chalmers, Gholson, and Buggles. 


ginia, Federal authorities arrested him. 
This time, however, his capture was not 
staged. In a bind, Bell convinced his cap- 
tors to take him before Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton. Hoping the meeting 
would lead to his release, he informed 
Stanton that Grant had employed him for 
acovert mission. The war secretary, how- 
ever, refused to believe his story. Frus- 
trated, the scout grew quarrelsome, 
which only exacerbated Stanton’s legend- 
ary grumpiness. When Bell could not 
produce discharge papers from the 19th 
Illinois, the gruff and intractable Stanton 
concluded that he was a deserter and 
possibly a Confederate spy and incarcer- 
ated him in the Old Capital Prison. Be- 
fore being led away, the irate scout de- 
manded that the secretary contact Grant 
for confirmation of his credentials.” 
On May 2 the War Department 
wired the general-in-chief, who was in 
the midst of preparing for his first offen- 
sive against Robert E. Lee, and inquired 
about Bell. Grant replied quickly: 
The man Bell whom you telegraph 
about I know has been a scout un- 
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Report of C. Spencer, scout. disposition of the enemy’s (rebel) force in Nearly the entire population is in arms, and 


but few men are at home. 

For the disposition of Johnston's army, see 
the diagram, which is drawn from recollec- 
tion. 

The following are the numbers of such 
regiments as | have been able to obtain and 
note down: 

Kentucky,—Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eight. 

Tennessee,—Third, Tenth, Eighteenth, 
Thirtieth, Fortieth, Fiftieth, and Sixtieth. 

Arkansas—First and Second (dis- 
mounted) Riflemen, First and Ninth 
Infantry, Fourth, Twenty-fifth, Thirty- 
second, Tenth, and the Fourth Arkansas 
Battalion. These are McNair’s brigade. 

Texas.—Third, Sixth, Ninth, and 
Fifteenth Texas and Whitfield’s First Texas 
Legion (cavalry) compose Whitfield’s 
brigade; Seventh Infantry. 

Louisiana —Fourth Battalion and 
Fourth Regiment. 

Mississippi—Fourteenth, Twenty- 
seventh, Twenty-eighth, and the Fourth 
Cavalry. 

Georgia.—Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
seventh Infantry. 

South Carolina.—Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, in Gist’s brigade. 

North Carolina.—Thirty-eight Infantry, 


der Gen’! Hurlbut and I believe has 
the full confidence of that officer. I 
cannot answer for him myself but 
believe he is all right[.] I would say 
let him go now|.] I saw him in Wash- 
ington and know the object of his 
mission|[, |” 

Though receiving verification of the 
scout’s story, Stanton—due to his hectic 
schedule, vindictiveness or both—did 
not release Bell until May 26. Having 
fumed in his cell for over three weeks, the 
scout marched into Stanton’s office ex- 
pecting an apology and the return of the 
papers seized by detectives after his ar- 
rest. What he got was an offer of $100 for 
his trouble. There was neither a sem- 
blance of regret nor an effort to return 
the confiscated correspondence. Suppos- 
edly trembling with anger, Bell refused 
Stanton’s offer, proclaiming loudly that 
he “wouldn’t walk upstairs for it” and 
then stormed out. War Department pay 
records, however, tell a different story. On 
May 27 Bell accepted $100 from the War 
Department Secret Service Fund “for ser- 
vices rendered to Genl. Hurlbut.” Obvi- 
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ously, the scout did not let principle de- 
ter him from walking away $100 richer.** 

Bell’s lengthy incarceration not only 
caused him personal inconvenience, it 
had delayed his mission long enough to 
cause suspicion among Confederate op- 
eratives awaiting his return to Canada. 
Fearing he could not go back without an 
ironclad alibi, he procured papers from 
the War Department stating that, after 
three weeks in Old Capital Prison, George 
L. Marston had been released after offi- 
cials confirmed his British citizenship. 
Bell then went to New York and placed a 
bogus article in the New York Herald 
slated to appear on June 5, 1864. The 
piece stated that, after setting Marston 
free, federal detectives in New York had 
attempted to arrest him again and, 
though wounded in the pursuit, the fu- 
gitive had escaped. In a calculated effort 
to avert suspicion and maintain trust 
back in Canada, the final sentence of the 
article stated: “There is but little doubt, 
notwithstanding Marston’s pretence of 
being an Englishman, that he is a rebel 
spy.’*> As Bell made his way toward 
Canada, he supposedly completed the fi- 
nal phase of his plan. Since the article 
claimed that a detective had wounded 
Marston, the scout planned to shoot him- 
self in the arm so no one would doubt 
his story. Finding a secluded spot near a 
remote lake, he placed a pistol against his 
forearm and pulled the trigger. Unfortu- 
nately, the ball “ranged much deeper than 
he had desired, and ... shattered the lower 
bone of his arm.” For several frightening 
moments he sat in stunned silence, nearly 
bleeding to death before finding help. The 
seriousness of the wound put him out of 
action for two weeks.”° 

Some evidence, however, appears to 
contradict this story. The 1878 entry log 
of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers in Dayton, Ohio, where 
Bell resided the last year of his life, notes 
that his major disability was due to a 
“Gun Shot wound of the left arm” suf- 
fered in August 1861. But his certificate 
of disability for discharge issued on Au- 
gust 7, 1861, made no mention of the 
wound.” Two possibilities might explain 
this discrepancy. Bell may have embel- 
lished the truth in the Ledger article for 
effect or lied about his wound in 1878. 
Given the experiences of other wounded 
Union scouts when they applied for com- 
pensation or services from the govern- 


ment after the war, the second explana- 
tion may have more merit. Former secret 
service employees often faced exclusion 
from benefits offered to other Union vet- 
erans, especially claims for disability pen- 
sions. The difficulty arose from the in- 
ability of a scout to verify the services he 
performed. Success and survival during 
the war depended upon secrecy; the fewer 
people who knew about or witnessed 
your business the better. As a result, find- 
ing corroborating witnesses became 
problematic, especially to verify injuries 
received in the line of duty. A self-in- 
flicted wound, moreover, would be even 
more difficult to explain. 

And even if an operative obtained 
confirmation or presented stellar refer- 
ences from a commanding officer, preju- 
dicial attitudes toward secret service per- 
sonnel, especially within the Pension 
Bureau, could still sidetrack a claim. Since 
a scout’s occupation depended upon de- 
ception, bureau staff members often as- 
sumed that lying was therefore an inte- 
gral part of their moral fabric, making 
them less than honorable men. The more 
successful the scout, so the argument ran, 
the more deeply flawed was his charac- 
ter. Though the bureau acknowledged 
that scouts performed a necessary func- 
tion in war, they also believed that those 
in Bell’s line of work “abandon[ed] the 
ways of open and manly warfare and... 
adopt[ed] the devious methods of per- 
sonal misrepresentation, trickery, and 
deceit” and were therefore deemed dis- 
honorable and unworthy of the recogni- 
tion accorded other veterans.”* Given this 
climate, when interviewed by the home 
in 1878, Bell may well have told officials 
that he was wounded while serving as a 
private in the 19th Illinois in order to gain 
admittance and avoid prejudicing future 
attempts to secure a disability pension. 

After recuperating in Galesburg and 
before heading east, Bell learned the se- 
cret workings of the Order of American 
Knights (OAK), a rabidly pro-Southern 
covert society. Inexplicably, on his way 
back to duty, he traveled to northern 
Georgia and met with both Sherman and 
Major General George H. Thomas. On 
July 12, Bell accepted $800 from Thomas 
“For services rendered in the Secret Ser- 
vice Department,’ though it remains un- 
clear exactly why he received this 
money.”? The scout then made his way 
to Canada, where his wound and knowl- 
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Major General George H. Thomas 


Bell accepted $800 from 
Thomas “for services rendered 
in the Secret Service 
Department.” 


edge of the secret rituals of the OAK won 
him entry into the inner circles of South- 
ern operatives in Canada. For several 
weeks Bell remained in Halifax with 
Simon Adler, meeting such prominent 
Confederates as Jacob Thompson, James 
P. Holcomb, John Yates Beall, Robert C. 
Kennedy, and another named Allison. 
While there he supposedly overheard dis- 
cussions about a plot to burn New York 
City. In December 1864, a few weeks af- 
ter the plot to incinerate the city fizzled, 
Bell went to New York and positively 
identified Allison as one of the conspira- 
tors. His time in Canada was cut short, 
however, when Adler’s wife took a shine 
to him and, in a jealous rage, her hus- 
band threatened to tell authorities in 
Richmond that Marston (Bell) was a Yan- 
kee spy, a fact Adler did not know was 
actually the truth.*” 

Fearful of being compromised and 
convinced that he could no longer serve 
effectively in Canada, in mid-September 
Bell departed for Washington to procure 
a pass to see Grant who, at the time, was 
orchestrating the siege of Richmond and 
Petersburg. Stanton refused to provide 
one and Bell made his way to New Or- 
leans to see his former employer who was 
now in command of the Department of 
the Gulf. Delighted to aid his old friend, 
Hurlbut authorized the scout to carry 
official department correspondence to 


Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
Grant requested that Stanton 
return Bell’s papers and 
provide him with $1500 in 
Confederate bills. 


Grant's Virginia headquarters. Bell ar- 
rived in City Point, Virginia, on October 
12 and met with the general-in-chief. He 
handed Grant a letter from Hurlbut de- 
tailing his mission and reminding the 
general that he was the scout “who pen- 
etrated through Johnston’s Army in rear 


of Vicksburg and reported to you.” | 


Hurlbut also proclaimed that Bell was 
“the most intelligent and active of the 
scouts employed by me” and “a man of 
singular daring and fitness for his dan- 
gerous work.” As Grant read further, the 
purpose of the scout’s mission became 
clearer. “I sent him some months since 
to Canada,” wrote Hurlbut, “intending 
him to go thence to Richmond & report 
either to myself or Genl, Sherman.” While 
in Canada, however, the scout ran into 
trouble that might compromise the mis- 
sion in the Confederate capital and even 
cost him his life. “He has probably been 
denounced in Richmond by a Jew Spy 
Simon E. Adler.” However, all was not lost. 
“There are letters of Adler’s in the pos- 
session of the War Dept [seized by 
Stanton after Bell’s arrest in May],” wrote 
Hurlbut, “which if Bell can obtain them 
will give him the means of obtaining ab- 
solute credence.” Once in Richmond, Bell 
would acquire “the most full & accurate 
information on the status of the rebel 
force—the roads|,] water courses & other 
points of vital interest.”>! 


Convinced Bell could be of use, 
Grant endorsed Hurlbut’s letter and sent 
the scout to deliver it personally to 
Stanton. The endorsement read: “I would 
respectfully recommend that the Sec. of 
War furnish C. S. Bell with the means of 
carrying out the programme proposed 


| within. Bell has heretofore been very suc- 


cessful as a scout.” The general also re- 
quested that Stanton return Bell’s papers 
and provide him with $1500 in Confed- 
erate bills. Before departing, he also re- 
ceived the small piece of paper described 
in the beginning of this article that was 
signed by the general-in-chief and af- 
firmed that “C.S Bell is a Union Scout.” 
Bell proceeded to Washington ready to 
do battle with the secretary of war. Ulti- 
mately it took the intervention of 
Abraham Lincoln to win the return of his 
papers, and on October 17 Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Charles A. Dana issued Bell 
$1500 in Confederate notes and sent him 
on his way.*? 

Bell was concerned about being un- 
known in Richmond. Insuring access to 
influential people required intricate per- 
sonal connections and proof of rock- 
solid Southern loyalty. As he mulled over 
this problem, Bell happened to read 
about the arrest in Indiana of members 
of the Sons of Liberty, the inner circle of 
the Order of American Knights commit- 
ted to disrupting the Union war effort 
through acts of terrorism. Since the or- 
ganization was supposedly prominent 
throughout the South “it occurred to Bell 
that if he could learn its mysteries . . . it 
would be of great advantage to him in 
his journey to Richmond.” Over a four- 
day period Bell learned all the secret 
grips, signs, and passwords from Felix 
Stidger, a government detective with vast 
knowledge of the organization, and also 
acquired a letter of introduction from a 
prominent member of the Sons in Ken- 
tucky. According to the Ledger, the scout 
arrived in Richmond, gained acceptance 
into the local chapter of the Sons of Lib- 
erty, joined a local Home Guard unit, and 
relayed valuable information—both 
military and political—to Union forces 
besieging the city.*? 

In early November, Bell decided— 
apparently without notifying Grant—to 
abandon Virginia and head for St. Louis 
to halt attempts by the Sons of Liberty to 
destroy Union commerce on the Missis- 
sippi and set fire to Northern cities. Once 


in St. Louis, Major General William 
Rosecrans assigned him to work with 
Captain Peter Tallon, chief of detectives 
in St. Louis, to infiltrate the organization. 
Using the alias William Grant, Bell 
planned to uncover their “secret mail 
routes, lines of smuggling, and learn fully 
the operations of the complicated and 
dangerous machinery used by the trai- 
tors in our midst.” However, the main 
objective of his mission was not so much 
to undermine the Sons of Liberty but to 
earn the trust of local secessionists and 
“prepare for a visit to [Sterling] Price’s 
army” for purposes of gathering intelli- 
gence on its strength and dispositions. In- 
terestingly, the Ledger articles failed to 
mention that this was his main purpose 
for infiltrating the group.** The Sons of 
Liberty supposedly accepted him into 
their ranks and, once in their trust, he 
successfully schemed to have most of 
them arrested while attempting to board 
a steamboat carrying millions of dollars 
in U. S. currency. Again, the truth of his 
story remains difficult to corroborate, 
especially since Bell never mentioned this 
operation in his correspondence with 
Tallon and, moreover, admitted in his last 
report that he had not been successful in 
infiltrating the Sons of Liberty. “I hope 
to get an inside view of the clique here,” 
wrote the frustrated scout, “but they have 
been so often bit that it is exceedingly 
difficult to work in.” No other reports 
have been found to shed more light on 
this phase of his career.*° 

In early December Bell traveled to 
New York to identify a conspirator in the 
New York City fires. By the time he re- 
turned to St. Louis, Major General 
Grenville M. Dodge had replaced 
Rosecrans in command. Things were too 
quiet for the intrepid scout and Dodge 
sent him to Little Rock to work for Ma- 
jor General J.J. Reynolds in the Depart- 
ment of Arkansas. Reynolds immediately 
dispatched Bell to gather information on 
Confederate forces in the region. While 
finalizing plans at Reynolds’ headquar- 
ters, he encountered William Delaney, a 
character whom Bell viewed with suspi- 
cion and fear. As the scout rode out of 
town toward enemy lines in early Janu- 


| ary 1865, he spied Delaney eyeing him 


from a doorway. His instincts told him 
that the man “means me some mischief” 


| and, unfortunately, his intuition proved 


correct.*° 
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Using his old alias George L. 
Marston, Bell reached Washington, Ar- 
kansas, and met with Major General John 
B. Magruder. Walking down the street 
one day, he passed the guardhouse and, 
much to his surprise, saw Delaney star- 
ing at him from behind the barred win- 
dows. Unnerved, Bell walked on giving 
no sign that he recognized the prisoner. 
Later that day, and only a few hours be- 
fore he was supposed to depart for 
Shreveport to continue his mission, a 
squad of Confederates burst into his 
room and placed him under arrest. Bell’s 
heart sank when he heard the charges 
against him. Having survived so long as 
a covert operative, the words hit him 
hard. He was accused of being a spy. Not 
surprisingly, the first witness listed by the 
prosecution was William Delaney of the 
11th Texas Cavalry. In jail for an earlier 
murder, Delaney had turned in Bell hop- 
ing to gain leniency in his own trial.*’ 

Confederate authorities tried Bell 
before a military tribunal, keeping him 
in irons the entire time. The scout served 
as his own counsel and performed ad- 
mirably. The trial commenced on Janu- 
ary 22 and ended with an acquittal a 
month later. In the end, Bell’s skill at dis- 
crediting Delaney and two other wit- 
nesses convinced the tribunal that he had 
“a clear character” and, as he stated in his 
report, that he “had fought and bled for 
their bogus Confederacy.” Despite his 
exoneration, Magruder kept him behind 
bars until April 4, Upon release he was 
immediately conscripted into a Confed- 
erate artillery battery stationed at Rocky 
Mountain, Louisiana. On April 24 the 
scout and his new comrades heard Ma- 
jor General E. Kirby Smith announce that 
disaster had befallen Lee’s army in Vir- 
ginia. With the war clearly drawing to a 
close, Bell and a companion deserted 
their posts and headed for the Mississippi 
River. Enduring many ordeals, including 
encounters with Confederate pickets, 
flood conditions, and seemingly ubiqui- 
tous snakes, the two men traveled 400 
miles in eight days using a comman- 
deered canoe and subsisting on parched 
corn, moldy bread, and rancid bacon. It 
was a trying experience. “I have made 
thirty-seven forays or scouts singly into 
the enemy’s lines and met every danger,” 
he wrote in his report dated May 11, “but 
for the suffering, anxiety, and torturing 
suspense this last long adventure has 


eclipsed any of my former ones.” After a 
brief rest, he returned to New Orleans 
but, without any money, was reduced to 
begging General Reynolds for help get- 
ting home.** 

Following the war, Bell lived in New 
York City and spent time editing a pub- 
lication devoted to financial matters and 
aimed at Wall Street brokers. In 1869 his 
wartime service gained attention when 
the New York Ledger published a thirty- 
part account entitled “Adventures, Perils, 
and Escapes of C. S. Bell, The Union 
Scout of the Mississippi.” In 1870 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Merrill of Mississippi and 
they had two children. Either to alleviate 
debt or to quench a lingering thirst for 
adventure, Bell once again turned to his 
skills as a secret operative to earn a liv- 
ing. From 1869 to 1870 he served as a 
special agent for the Treasury Depart- 
ment “on the trail of outlaws and des- 
peradoes in Texas.”*? 

After this brief stint, Bell moved to 
Xenia, Ohio, and worked at Bell Broth- 
ers, a family business. Interestingly, in 
1871 his success at hiding his true alle- 
giance to the Union during the war came 
back to haunt him. Rumors surfaced in 
Xenia purporting that Bell had served in 
the Confederate army and that he still 
sympathized with the South. To answer 
these charges, the former scout asked 
President Ulysses S. Grant to send papers 
in the War Department files that would 
absolve him of these accusations. Armed 
with these papers, including statements 
from several prominent officers attesting 
to his exemplary service for the Union 
cause (including Grant, Hurlbut, 
Sherman, Edward Hatch, and Francis 
Herron), Bell made his case in the local 
paper. “I do not propose to be called a 
rebel,” he wrote, “... and have no love for 
the enemies of my country. I am now and 
ever have been a Republican; was born 
on Northern soil, and those who circu- 
late any report derogatory to my loyalty 
willfully aid in giving currency to a false- 
hood.” Whether this rebuttal settled the 
matter remains unknown. 

By early 1875, Bell had returned to 
government service as an inspector of 
mail fraud for the Post Office. That year, 
however, his career took a turn for the 
worse when he became mired in the scan- 
dals rocking the Grant administration. 
While working in St. Louis, he took it 
upon himself to steal documents from 
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Orville Elias Babcock 
Grant’s private secretary 
instructed Bell to steal “what 
evidence there was against 
Babcock” and destroy it. 


the U. S. district attorney’s office impli- 
cating Orville E. Babcock, one of Grant's 
closest advisers and friends, in the Whis- 
key Ring scandal. With this evidence in 
hand, Bell met privately with the former 
general and warned him about a con- 
spiracy to undermine his presidency 
through an attack on Babcock. Remem- 
bering the scout’s service during the war 
and believing him to be a “bright fellow,” 
Grant instructed Secretary of the Interior 
Zachariah Chandler to hire him as a spe- 
cial pension agent in his department, 
even though Chandler “was not favorably 
impressed with his appearance.” 
Assigned to St. Louis—the center of 
the investigation—in early 1876, Bell’s 
first assignment was to unearth evidence 
to absolve Babcock, and he spent much 
of his time perusing documents in the 
district attorney's office. But his mission 
soon took a sinister turn. One day Levi P. 
Luckey, Grant’s private secretary, in- 
structed him to steal “what evidence there 
was against Babcock” and destroy it. Un- 
comfortable with this request, Bell told 
Babcock about the plan. Much to his sur- 
prise, the president’s friend enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the idea. At that moment, 
Babcock’s guilt became painfully obvi- 
ous. Though he knew the president 
would not like the news, especially since 
the White House was besieged by rumors 
and allegations that many administration 
officials had profited from fraudulent 
schemes, in early February Bell informed 


Roger D. Hunt Collection 


Grant that his friend was far from inno- 
cent. As expected, the news angered the 
president. At a subsequent cabinet meet- 
ing, Grant ordered Chandler to fire Bell 
because “he believed him to be a scoun- 
drel.” The secretary obeyed and on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1876, the former scout left gov- 
ernment service forever. “I did it, because 
the President himself told me that if Gen- 
eral Babcock was guilty he wished to 
know it,” Bell later testified. “I got my dis- 
missal .. . three days afterward.” *! 

Not long after his ignominious de- 
parture, Bell’s health began to fail. On July 
30, 1878, he was admitted to the Central 
Branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in Dayton, Ohio, 
suffering from several ailments. After a 
brief trip to a warmer climate failed to 
ease his suffering, he returned to Dayton 
and on February 18, 1879, died of con- 
sumption (tuberculosis) at the age of 
thirty-five. Sadly, he left very little to his 
wife and children. A notation at the bot- 
tom of the Home’s register noted only: 
“Effects of no value.” * 

Nearly destitute, Elizabeth “Lizzie” 
Bell filed three unsuccessful pension 
claims on her deceased husband’s behalf 
between 1889 and 1901. Her main ob- 
stacle was the lack of evidence to verify 
Charles’ services as an army scout. In fact, 
Lizzie admitted that she knew very little 
of her husband’s past because he traveled 
all the time after the war and never had 
time to share his wartime experiences. 
Though she reminded the Pension Bu- 
reau that “in the archives of the War De- 
partment were full records of his ser- 
vices,” every claim was denied.* 

Benjamin F. Bell, the scout’s brother 
and also a veteran, weighed in to help 
Elizabeth by providing more detailed in- 
formation on Charles’ war record. But 
his efforts also failed. Perhaps most dam- 
aging to the case was his admission in 
1901 that “My sister Eva had all of 
{Charles’] valuable papers in her posses- 
sion many years ago but where she is now 
I do not know; neither do I know whether 
or not she is alive.”** Without access to 
his papers and short of a substantial re- 
search effort on the part of the War De- 
partment, Bell’s story seemed destined 
to remain in the shadows. Now, over a 
hundred and twenty years after his death, 
the story of Charles S. Bell’s unique con- 
tributions to the Union cause is no 
longer his best-kept secret. 
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22. Ibid., August 14 and 21. 
23. GP 10: 386. 
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24. New York Ledger, August 28, 1869; Secret 
Service vouchers, RG 110, entry 95, box 
3. 

25. New York Ledger, August 28, 1869; New 
York Herald, June 5, 1864. 

26. New York Ledger, August 28 and Septem- 
ber 4, 1869. 

27. Charles S. Bell Registration, Historical 
Registers of National Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, 1866-1938. Roll #34, 
Register # 7910. National Archives, Great 
Lakes Region. 

28. This quote was taken from a 1889 Pen- 
sion Bureau statement rejecting the claim 
of Charles De Arnaud, a spy for John C. 
Fremont. Charles De Arnaud Pension 
File, National Archives. 

29. New York Ledger, September 4, 1869; 
Voucher from Thomas in RG 110, entry 
95, box 3. 

30. New York Ledger, September 4 and Octo- 
ber 16, 1869; Bell report in RG 110, entry 
36, 1. 

31. GP 10: 387. 

32. New York Ledger, September 11, 1869; RG 
110, entry 95, box 3. 

33. New York Ledger, September 11, 18, and 
25, 1869. On the Sons of Liberty, see Frank 
Klement, Dark Lanterns: Secret Political 
Societies, Conspiracies, and Treason Trials 
in the Civil War (Baton Rouge: 1984). 

34, “Plan of Operations,” November 1864, 
RG 110, entry 36, box 1; New York Ledger, 
October 9, 1869. 

35. Bell report, RG 110, entry 36, box 1. 

36. New York Ledger, October 23, 1869. 

37. Ibid., October 30, 1869; Bell’s final report, 
report, OR 48, pt. 2: 398-99. 

38. Bell’s final report, OR 48, pt. 2: 397-403; 
New York Ledger, October 30 through No- 
vember 27, 1869. 

39. Bell Obituary, New York Times, February 
27, 1879; Marriage Certificate, September 
14, 1870, Charles S. Bell Pension File, Na- 
tional Archives; New York Ledger, Decem- 
ber 4, 1869. 

40. Xenia Torchlight, November 8, 1871. 

41. “Testimony Relating to the Charges 
Against Gen. O, E. Babcock,” House Re- 
ports of Committees, 44-1-799, No. 1715, 
March 31, 1876; “Whisky Frauds,” House 
Miscellaneous Documents, 44-1-186, No. 
1706. See also William McFeely, Grant: A 
Biography (New York: 1981), 412-13. 

42. Bell Obituary, New York Times, February 
27, 1879; Record of Deaths, Montgomery 
County, Ohio, Probate Court. Ohio His- 
torical Society; Bell Registration, Histori- 
cal Registers of National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, 1866-1938. Roll 
#34, Register # 7910. National Archives, 
Great Lakes Region. 

43. Elizabeth Bell letter, Bell Pension File, Na- 
tional Archives. 

44. Benjamin F. Bell letter, Ibid. 
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Civil War Society Battlefield Tours 


A MAJOR FOCUS of the Civil War Soci- 
ety tours below will be Civil War infantry 
tactics—the prewar debate over doctrine, 
the impact of new weaponry, and the evo- 
lution of fieldwords, etc. Participants will 
thus learn not just about a particular 
battle, but about Civil War combat as a 
whole. North & South, volume 4, #6—a 
special issue on infantry tactics—will be 
an invaluable aid. 


SOCIETY RATES APPLY TO ALL 
HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS, even if only 
one of them is a Society member. The 


| 


prices for the tours include everything | 


apart from hotel accommodation (and 
breakfast), and travel. We have been able 
to negotiate excellent group rates at good 
hotels. 


BATTLEFIELD MAPS, name tags, etc., 


} 


will be provided prior to each tour. For | 


information and booking details, call the 
Civil War Society at 559-855-8637. 


JUNE 15-17, 2001: 
THE SEVEN DAYS 


BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the battle- 
fields of Chickahominy Bluffs, Mech- 


anicsville/Beaver Dam Creek, Gaines’ | 


Mill, White Oak Swamp, and Malvern 
Hill. Historians Joe Harsh, Dennis 
Farmer and Ron Furqueron. Seminars in- 
clude campaign overview and a reap- 
praisal of the generalship of George B. 
McClellan. Also included: visit to the 
White House of the Confederacy; thirty- 
minute “walk through time” at Henricos 
Park; tour of Civil War Richmond, and a 
Civil War dinner with entertainment by 
Historical Impressions. 


Friday, June 15 
4:00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality Recep- 
tion 
6:00-7:00 Dinner 
7:15-8:30 Campaign overview: Dennis 
Farmer 


Saturday, June 16 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:00 Chickahominy Bluffs, Mech- 
anicsville, Beaver Dam Creek, 
Gaines’ Mill. 
12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-5:00 White Oak Swamp, Malvern 
Hill. “Walk Through Time” at 
the Henricus Park Flag Day— 
17th century, Revolutionary 
War, and Civil War exhibits. 
5:45-7:45 A traditional Southern dinner 
with entertainment by Histori- 


cal Impressions—1840s and 
1850s music (banjo and fiddle), 
a chance to learn the Virginia 
reel, Confederate characters, a 
“wartime” auction of items 
smuggled through he block- 
ade. 

Joe Harsh: George Brinton 
McClellan—A Reappraisal 


8:00-9:00 


Sunday, June 17 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:00 Bus and walking tour of Civil 
War Richmond, including 
thirty-minute tour of the 
White House of the Confed- 
eracy, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church (“Give me liberty...”), 
Rockett’s Landing, Chim- 
borazo medical exhibit, Mon- 
ument Avenue, etc. 
12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-2:30 Tour of Tredegar Iron Works, 
principal Confederate muni- 
tions works. 
VENUE: Omni Richmond Hotel, 100 
South 12th Street, Richmond, VA 23219. 
Hotel facilities include indoor pool, 
sauna, game room, etc. 


COST: Civil War Society members: 
$319, non-members $479. 


The retreat from the Chickahominy (from a sketch made on the field at the time). The scene is near McClellan’s headquarters at 
Dr. Trent’s farm, before daylight on Sunday, June 29th. Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 
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AUGUST 3-5, 2001 
THE CHATTANOOGA 


CAMPAIGN 
BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the battle 
of Chickamauga, the opening of the 
“Cracker Line,” and the Battle of Mission- 
ary Ridge. Principal tour guides Jim 
Ogden, Park Historian, and author his- 
torian Ron Furqueron. Explore one of the 
largest Civil War battlefields, with guides 
who know every inch. 
Friday, August 3 
4:00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality Recep- 
tion 
6:00-7:00 Dinner 
7:15-8:30 Jim Ogden: The Chattanooga 
Campaign 
Saturday, August 4 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-12:00 The Battle of Chickamauga: The 
defense of Reed’s Bridge; Fighting 
for the Lafayette Road: Bedford 
Forrest and the struggle at Jay’s 
saw mill. (Guide: Jim Ogden) 
12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-5:00 The Battle of Chickamauga: The 
Second Day—Longstreet’s break- 
through; the advance, to the 
Snodgrass Hill Line; Thomas’ de- 
fense. (Guide: Ron Furqueron) 
5:45-6:45 Dinner 
7:00-8:15 Ron Furqueron and Jim Ogden: 
Confederate Leadership in the 
West. 
Sunday, August 5 
7:30-8:30 Breakfast 
8:45-9:45 Ron Furqueron: William Bab- 
cock Hazen 
10:00-12:00 Lookout Mountain; the open- 
ing of the “Cracker Line.” 
12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-2:30 Orchard Knob and the Assault 
on Missionary Ridge. 
VENUE: The Radison-Read House. Mar- 
tin Luther King and Broad Street. Chat- 
tanooga, TN 37402. Hotel has Civil War 
decor. 
COST: Civil War Society members: $299, 
non-members $449. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30, 2001: 


FIELDS OF FIRE 

BUS AND WALKING TOUR of the war’s 
most studied battle—Gettysburg. De- 
tailed consideration of the plans of the 
commanders, and the tactics and terrain 
of the battlefield, reveal that there is much 
still to be learned—and some surprises 
along the way. 


Friday, Sept. 28 
4.00-6:00 Registration, Hospitality 
Reception 
6:00-7:00 Dinner 
7:15-7:20 Presentation by Kathi Shue, 
Pennsylvania Monuments at 
Gettysburg Project, and Craig 
Caba, Gettysburg Battlefield 
Preservation Association. 
7:20-8:20 Richard Rollins and Dave 
Shultz: Lee and Meade 
approach Gettysburg. How 
national politics and expecta- 
tions shaped the plans of the 
two commanders. Terrain and 
tactics: Buford’s decision to 
avoid a fight in the Carroll 
Valley, the capture of critical 
dispatches. 
8:20-8:50 Discussion led by Richard 
Rollins, Dave Shultz, and Keith 
Poulter: Could Meade have 
done more? 
Saturday, Sept. 29 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-8:45 Dave Shultz: Terrain and 
combat on July 1. 
8:45-9:15 Richard Rollins: The choice of 
Cemetery Hill and Ridge, East 
Cemetery Hill, Culp’s Hill, and 
the Baltimore Pike line and 
Gap. Setting up defensive 
triangle formation. 
9:15-12:00 Battlefield Tour: Federal 
Positions. Brander’s Knoll, East 
Cemetery Hill, Kinzie’s Knoll, 
Copse of Trees, and Pleasonton 
Avenue. 
12:00-12:45 Lunch at Daniel lady Farm. 
Craig Caba on Lady Farm, 
Dave Shultz on Williams’ 
division. 
12:45-5:00 Battlefield Tour: Confederate 
positions. Benner’s Hill, 
Spangler’s Spring. Chris 
Fennell: Spangler’s Meadow 
and Culp’s Hill. 
5:45-6:45 Dinner 
7:00-8:00 Charles Hathaway: “Show and 
Tell” (Ordnance, Ammunition, 
and Materiel) 
Sunday, Sept. 30 
7:00-8:00 Breakfast 
8:15-8:45 Dave Shultz: July 2, the Making 
of McGilvery’s Line. 
8:45-9:15 Richard Rollins: The Plans— 
Lee and Meade Prepare 
9:15-12:00 Battlefield Tour: Warfield Ridge 
(objective: the high ground— 
Emmitsburg Road Rise, not 
Cemetery Hill), terrain the key 
to Day 2; the Peach Orchard: 
Alexander’s charge, Federal 
deployment; Virginia State 
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Monument: the Confederate 
cannonade. 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-3:00 Battlefield Tour: Spangler’s 
Farm: a different perspective 
on Pickett’s Charge; the Copse 
of Trees. Summing up. 
VENUE: Liberty Mountain Resort and 
Conference Center, 78 Country Club 
Trail, Carroll Valley, Pennsylvania 17320. 
Hotel facilities include Health Club, 
Indoor pool, and Atrium. NOTE: We 
have booked the entire hotel—40 rooms, 
$100 per room, per night (plus tax), all 
rooms are suitable for double occu- 
pancy—at $50.00 per person, per night 
(plus tax). Room bookings through the 
Civil War Society. 


COST: Civil War Society members: $299, 
non-members $449. 


JOIN THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
for only $39.95 per year. 
Includes a seven -issue 

subscription to North & South 


(Subscribers: add $10 to your subscrition) 

Our programs go farther than the stan- 
dard tours—considering wider aspects of 
the war, and placing particular events in a 
wider context. For example, the Chatta- 
nooga Campaign event includes a seminar 
examining the whole question of Confed- 
erate leadership in the West. Over and above 
that we have evening entertainment pro- 
vided by Historical Impressions—interac- 
tive programs firmly rooted in history that 
can enhance our understanding of the hu- 
man dimension of the conflict. And finally, 
as you walk each battlefield, the ebb and 
flow of battle will be examined in relation 


to the prewar debate about tactics, changes 
in weapons technology, the evolution of 


tactics during the war, and the 
infantryman’s experience of combat—all 
topics to be covered in North & South, vol- 
ume 4, #6—our upcoming special issue on 
infantry tactics. 

Please call the number below if you have 
any questions, wish to book a tour, or to join 
the Society. Checks should be made out to 
the Civil War Society (U.S. funds only) and 
mailed to the address below. 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


559-855-8636 


CIVIL WAR REGIMENTS 


A Journal of the American Civil War 


military coverage (all theaters, North and South)/in a lengthy, documented, and non-partisan format. How 
many times can you read about Pickett’s Charge and Sherman’s March in a 2,000 word cut-and-paste article? 


CWR offers meaty articles of real substance (5,000 to 18,000 words), with original maps, photos, columns, and book reviews. Each 
issue is laminated for durable use, Many of these collector’s issues are in short supply, so order today! We guarantee your satisfaction! 


VOLUME SEVEN. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA (Vol. 7, No. 1) 
“The Battles of Chattanooga Revisited,” by Theodore P. Savas; “The 
Battle of Missionary Ridge,” by Michael A. Hughes; “The Brigade of 
United States Regu! ars at Chickamauga,” by Major Mark W. Johnson; 
“Cleburne and the Defense of Tunnel Hill,” by Craig L. Symonds; 
“The 2nd Georgia Battalion Sharpshooters at Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga,” by Lt. Col. Dana M. Mangham: “Chickamauga’s Camp 
Thomas, 1898," by Richard A. Sauers. Book reviews, index, 192pp. 
Maps, photos, ISBN 1-882810-58-9. Paper. $12.00 


VOLUME SIX 


THE WILDERNESS (Vol. 6, No. 4): “The Wildefness Revis- 
ited,” by Theodore P. Savas; “The Battle of the Wilderness and its 
Place in the Civil War," by Gordon C. Rhea; “Thomas Stevenson's 
Division on the Brock and Plank Roads,” by Christopher L. 
Kolakowski; “Colonel Clark Moulton Avery and the 33rd North Caro- 
lina,” by W, Keith Alexander; “The Death, Retrieval, and Remembrance 
of General James S. Wadsworth," by Eric Mink: "The Battles of Briga~ 
dier General John Marshall Jones,” by Melissa Delcour; “Plashes 
and Ambushes: Irish Antecedents and. the Fighting in the Wilder- 
ness," by Kelly O'Grady; “Preserving the Wilderness,” by Mike 
Stevens; Book Reviews, and index, 216pp. Original maps, photos, 
ISBN 1-882810-59-7. Paper. $12.00 


GETTYSBURG: REGIMENTAL LEADERSHIP AND 
COMMAND (Vol. 6, No. 3): “The 35th Battalion Virginia Cav- 
alry,” by John Chapman; “Charles Reed and Bigelow's Battery,” by 
Eric Campbell “The 1st West Virginia Cavalry,” by Steve Cunningham 
and Beth White; “Twice Lost: The 8th Louisiana's Battle Flag,” by 
Tetty Jones; "Major John Nevin and the 93rd Pennsylvania Infantry,” 
by Dana Shoat; “The Reunion of the Philadelphia Brigade and Pickett's 
Division, July 1887," by D: Scott Hartwig; Book reviews, index; 208pp. 
Maps; photos, paper. ISBN 1-882810-57-0. $12.00 


THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN (Vol. 6, No. 2): “A German 
Volunteer.in the Army of the Potomac,” by Anders Henriksson; 
“Layfayette McLaws’ Aide-de-Camp in Maryland,” by Helen Trimpi; 
“The 79th New York Highlanders,” by Terry Johnston; “Battle for 
Burnside’s Bridge,” by Keith Toney; “The 118th PA Inf. at 
Shepherdstown,” by Mark Snell; "The Civilians of Sharpsburg,” by 
Ted Alexander; “The Lost Order and the Press,” by Scott Sherlock. 
Book reviews, index. 208pp, maps, photos; Paper. ISBN 1-882810- 
§6-2. $12.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA, THE FINAL BATTLES (Vol, 6, No. 
1); “The 26th Wisconsin Infantry inthe Carolinas,” by Jim Pula; “The 
1st USCT,” by Roger Davidson; “The Battle of Town Creek,” by Chris 
Fonvielle; “ Unpublished Contederales reports from Bentonville,” by 
Mrk Bradley; “Stoneman’s Carolinas Raid,” by Chris Hartlery, and an 
interview with Craig Symonds, Book reviews and index, 188pp. Maps, 
photos. ISBN 1-882810-54-6. Paper. $12.00 


VOLUME FIVE 


CIVIL WAR, THE EARLY BATTLES (Vol. 5, No. 4): "The 
Fire Zouaves al First Bull Run,” by Brian Pohanka,,. “The 1st Virginia 
Infantry (US) in Western Virginia,” by Mark Bell; “Guibor's Missouri 
Battery at Carthage & Wilson's Creek,” by Jeff Patrick; “Ship Island 
and War in the Gulf,” by Greg Bova: an interview withJohn Hennessey 
Book reviews. 188pp. Maps, photos, index. ISBN 1-882810-55-4. 
Paper. $12.00, 


THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN (Vol. 5; No. 3): “Who Lost 
Lea's ont. ry 3 by Wilbur Jones; “The Battle of, South Moun- 

soul Or Hartwig; “The 7th West Virginia Infantry and the 
Attack on the Bloody Lane,” by Dave Mellott; “The 1st Texas Infan- 
try in the Cornfield,” by George Otolt; “A Brigade Commander's 
First Fight: The Antietam Letters of Colonel Phelps,” Tom Clemens, 
ed. Book reviews, maps, photos; index, ISBN 1-882810-53-9. 
Paper. $12.00 


CHARLESTON: BATTLES AND SEACOAST OPERA- 
TIONS (Vol. 5, No. 2): “Amphibious Operations in the Department 
ot the South,” by Stephen R. Wise; “John Dahigren’s Marine Battal- 
ions,” by Jeffrey Ryan; “Wild's African Brigade inthe Siege of Charles- 
ton,” by Steven D. Smith, and “First Blood on Sol Legare Island,” by 
Patrick Brennan. Book Reviews. 168pp. Maps, photos, index. ISBN 
1-882810-52-X. Paper. $12.00 


THE MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY COLLEC- 
TION (Vol. 5, No: 1): “The Sun Never Shined on a Braver and 
Truer Set of Soldiers: The 14th Tennessee Infantry Regiment,” by, 
Sgt Robert T. Mockbee; "What | Know | Know, and | Dare Express 
It: The History of the 40th Georgia Infantry in the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign,” by Maj. RaleighS. Camp; “In the Field and on the Town 
with the Washington Artillery,” edited by John Coski. Introduction, 
book reviews, 190pp. Maps, photos, index. ISBN 1-862810-51-1. 
Paper. $12.00. 


VOLUME FOUR 


FREDERICKSBURG (Vol. 4, No. 4): “The Death of General 
Cobb at the Stone Wall,” by David Preston; “The Irish Brigade on 
Mayre's Heights,” by Kevin O'Brien; “The Assault of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves,” by Frank O'Reilly; “The 20th Massachusetts and the Street 
Fight in Fredericksburg,” by Richard Miller; “Stonewall Jackson's 
Artillery and the Defense of Lee's Right Flank,” by Greg Mertz. Book 
reviews, introduction by William Marvel. 174pp. Maps, photos, in- 
dex. ISBN 1-882810-11-2, Paper. $12.00 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS (Vol. 4, No. 3): A special issue issue with 
dozens of your favorite historians discussing their favorite books! 
Historians include Wiley Sword, James | Robertson, Chris E. Fonvielle, 
William Marvel, Patrick Brennan, Harry Pfanz, Gary Gallagher, and 
more. Many of these writers will surprise you with their selections. 
Also includes an article on Maj. Gen. Simon B. Buckner's fost Perryville 
battle report, an article on the CSS Hunley, book reviews, and index. 
$8.00. LOW STOCK 


THE RED RIVER CAMPAIGN (Vol. 4, No. 2): Intro. by Edwin 
C. Bearss: “= Gray's Louisiana Brigade at Mansfield,” by Arthur 
| SOLD OUT, Union Naval Expedition on the Red River,” by Gary 
U, yoiner and Charles Vetter, “Colonel James H. Beard and the Con- 
Solidated Crescent Regiment," by Theodore P. Savas; “The Red River 
Campaign Letters of Lt. Charles W. Kennedy, 156th New York Infan- 
tty," edited by Edward Steers. Columns, book reviews, index, $12.00 


THE MOUNTED ARM IN TENNESSEE (Vol. 4, No. 1): 
“Defending the Contederate Heartland: Henry Ashby’s 2nd Tennessee 
Cavalry,” by James Mohon; “The 5th Ohio Cavalry in the Shiloh Cam- 
paign,” by Jay Jorgensen. Columns, book reviews, index. $8.00 


VOLUME THREE 


No. 1: “The 10th Louisiana Infantry Battalion,” by Arthur Bergeron; 
“The 20th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,” by Anthony J. Milano; 
“The 1st Florida Special Battalion,” by Don Hillhouse. Columns, book 
reviews. $8.00 LOW STOCK. 


No, 2: The ©*nter Artillery: The 11th Battalion, Georgia Light 
“sod QUT»; Speicher; “Wilderness to Petersburg: Unpub- 
bsned Reports of the Sumter Artillery”; Midnight Engagement: John 
Geary's White Star Division at Wauhatchie,” by Doug Cubbison. 
Columns, book reviews, $8.00 


No 3: “Tho @"h Pennsylvania Infantry,” by David A. Ward; “To 

SOLD OUT. John G. Walker's Division and the Relie of For 
tress Vicksburg,” by Terrence J. Winschel; “Colonel Holden Putnam 
and the 93rd Illinois Infantry,” by John W. Huelskamp. Columns; 


book reviews. $8.00 


No. 4: “All that Brave Men Could Do: Joseph Finegan’s Florida 
Brigade at Cold Harbor,” by Zack C, Waters; “The Battle of Belmont 
and the Citizen Soldiers of the 27th Illinois Infantry,” by Peter 
Ellertsen. Columns, book reviews, and Volume Three Index. $8.00 


VOLUME TWO. 


No. 1: VICKSBURG. intro. By Edwin C. Bearss. “ The Con- 
federate Loss of Vicksburg,” by Jim Stanbery; The 1st Battalion, 
13th U.S. Infantry atthe Stockade Redan,” by Terry Winschel: “The 
22nd lowa at the Railroad Redoubt," by Jerry Burden. Columns, 
book reviews. $12.00 


No. 2: “The 1st GA Regulars at/Sharpsburg,” R. McMurry, ed.; 
"The 9th NY at the Crater,” by Wm. Marvel; “The 148th Pennsylva- 
nia at Fort Craler,” by Austin Brightman, Columns, book reviews. 
$8.00 


No, 3:,Dahlor-n’s Marine Battalions,” by Jeffrey T. Ryan; Parson's 
~ SOLD OUT heed River Campaign” by Anne J. Bailey, “The 
‘xcur Virginia Infantry and the Retreat to Appomattox,” by Chris 
Calkins. Columns, book reviews. 


No. 4; "The 11th Mississippi in the Army of Northern Virginia,” 
by Steven Davis; “The 32nd Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry,” by 
John M. Coski. Columns, book reviews, and Volume Two Index. 
$8.00 


VOLUME ONE 


No. 1: The Fredericksburg Artillery,” by Robert K. Krick; “The 
Fredericksburg Artillery at Appomattox,” by Sgt. C. B. Fleet, Chris 
Calkins, ed.; “The 37th Illinois Infantry at Pea Ridge and Prairie 
Grove,” by Michael Mullins. Columns, book reviews. $8.00 


No. 2: “Duryee’s Zouves,” by Brian C. Pohanka; “Crawlord's First 
Arkansas Cavalry,” by Anthony C. Rushing; Columns, book re- 
views. LOW STOCK. $8.00 


No. 3: “A Confederate Surgeon at Fort Donelson,” Jim Stanbery, 
ed.; “The Pennsylvania Bucktails,” by William Miller; “The 22nd 
Battalion VA Infantry,” by Tom Brooks; “The Shoupade Redoubts: 
Joe Johnston's Chattahoochee River Line,” by Greg Biggs. Col- 
umns, book reviews. LOW STOCK. $8.00 

No. 4: “The 126th New York Intantry at Harpers Ferry,” by Wayne 
Mahood; “The First Confederate Regiment Georgia Volunteers,” by 
Pat Cates. Columns, book reviews, Volume One Index, $8.00 
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_ Telephone Orders: (559) 855-8637 Sez = 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 
soldiers traveled and occupied 
the Corinth area. Today, visitors 
can tour battery sites, earthworks, 
rifle pits and museums and 
experience Corinth’s small-town 
charm in nostalgic downtown 
stores, scenic state parks and 
colorful festivals 


¢ The Battle of Corinth on 
October 3-4, 1862 witnessed 
some of the most intense conflict 
of the Civil War as the Confederate 
troops attempted to retake Corinth. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

© Civil War Battlefields 

© Historic Homes 

© Corinth National Cemetery 
© Northeast MS Museum 

¢ The Curlee House 


© Jacinto Courthouse 


VISIT HISTORIC 


ORINTH 


MISSISSIPPI 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE TRAVEL PLANNER 3 
800-748-9048 


www.corinth.net 


Corinth Area Tourism Promotion Council 


This project partially funded by the 
Mississippi Division of Tourism 


IN THE 
FOOTSTEPS 
OF HEROES 


Port Columbus National Civil War 
Naval Museum, the nation’s most 
innovative new museum, will give vis- 
itors a chance to discover the most 
pivotal period of naval history. 


Follow Admiral Farragut onto a 
replica of his flagship, USS Hartford. 
Go below deck and see where the 
sailors slept, ate and passed time 
playing music and writing letters. 
Then, look over Farragut’s shoulder 
as he plots strategy from his cabin. 
Catch up with the CSS Albemarle in a 
small port city on the Roanoke River. 
Climb on board the famous ironclad 
and brace yourself for combat as the 
ship comes under attack and the 
crew scrambles to battle station. 

Stand at the bow of the CSS 

Jackson and view the expansive 225- 
foot long hull of the largest surviving 
scratch-made ironclad in the world. 


ee 
Living history program on board a 
replica of the CSS Albemarle demonstrate 
daily activities. (below) Engraving shows 
Albemarle under construction in 


Artifacts on display throughout 
rutacts on: display Grougho 4 cornfield at Edwards Ferry. 


the museum tell unique stories, 
including a daring capture of a 
Confederate ship's flag and the uni- 
form coat of the naval officer who 
commanded the CSS Virginia the day 
it fought the USS Monitor. 


Columbus, Georgia 31902 
706-327-9798 
www,portcolumbus.org 


Independence Hall 
Museum 


Custom.House, Wheeling, VA. 


* Union Capital of Virginia 
* Birthplace of 
West Virginia - The only 
change in territory 
caused by the Civil War 


* Authentically restored 


1528 Market Street 
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“IT HAUNTS ME NIGHT AND DAY” 


THE BAXTER SPRINGS MASSACRE 


“Oh, it is a horrible sight to look on, the mangled 
remains of the poor victims. I can give you no idea of it, I 
remain impotent, perfectly impotent to describe it,” wrote 
one witness. Another described the scene as the “most 
terrible disaster that ever befell poor mortal man.” The 
slaughter at Baxter Springs, Kansas, on October 6, 1863, was 
one of the most heinous acts of the war, and yet the event 
has long remained a mystery. How did one of the most 
victorious Union generals in the Trans-Mississippi succumb 
to such a calamity? How was it that he and others survived? 
Speaking at the centennial observance of the Baxter Springs 
catastrophe, Professor Dudley Cornish, noted Civil War 
scholar, was sure that the massacre would forever remain an 
enigma. He told the audience “we can never really know 
what actually happened in the course of those violent hours 
of clash and conflict and wanton murder.”! Recently, the 
statements of numerous eyewitnesses have been found, and 
when judiciously combined with the extensive newspaper 
reports, present a clearer albeit more disturbing picture as to 
what actually occurred on that terrible day. 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES G. BLUNT, commander of the Dis- 
trict of the Frontier, was arguably the most combative, con- 
frontational, and controversial Union general in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi theatre. Of all the Union generals in the far west he was 
unquestionably the one who caused the Confederate high com- 
mand the most apprehension. Blunt was not a professional sol- 
dier, but rather had spent most of his life as a practicing physi- 
cian. As a military commander he preferred wearing civilian 
clothes while in the field, and for the most part, shunned mili- 
tary pageantry. Fiercely patriotic, he once told a cheering crowd 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, “when you hear a man preaching trea- 
son—even if he is in a church—knock him down.”? 

Between July and September 1863 Blunt conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign against rebel forces in the Indian Territory, 
culminating in the capture of Fort Smith, Arkansas. Samuel J. 
Crawford recalled that Blunt was then overcome by heat and 
exposure, the shock so severe that it affected him mentally as 
well as physically. The general was placed in a private house in 
Fort Smith, and remained in bed near death for over a week. 
Afterward it was said that Blunt “acted strangely, was absent- 
minded and often gave unmistakable evidence...of mental 
trouble.” On September 12, the ailing general set out in a car- 
riage for his headquarters at Fort Scott, Kansas. He intended to 
take care of some administrative chores and then relocate his 
command to Fort Smith.? 

On September 23 Blunt returned triumphantly to Fort 
Scott. Lieutenant Colonel Charles W. Blair, the post commander, 
had planned a large reception for the general, and sent runners 
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to alert him of Blunt’s approach. Blunt would have no such 
nonsense, however, and restrained the runners. He entered Fort 
Scott in what the local newspaper reported was the most “un- 
ostentatious manner.” The citizens and military did manage a 
small impromptu greeting, firing some artillery and cheering 
the victorious general, all to the rousing airs of the Blunt’s Bri- 
gade Band.* 
+++ 

While Blunt had been conducting his campaign to the 
south, his assistant adjutant general, Major Henry Z. Curtis, 
had been handling the command’s administrative affairs at Fort 
Scott. Curtis, the son of Major General Samuel R. Curtis, had 
served on his father’s staff earlier in the war. Blunt was deeply 
attached to Major Curtis, remarking, “that as an adjutant gen- 
eral he had no superior in the United States.” The war had taken 
a heavy toll on the major’s family. His only child had recently 
died, and his sister had succumbed to disease while serving as a 
nurse at Rolla, Missouri.> 

In late August 1863 Curtis had taken it upon himself to 
reestablish an outpost near Baxter Springs, a landmark fifty- 
eight miles south of Fort Scott on the Military Road. Techni- 
cally part of the state of Kansas, Baxter Springs sat within the 
boundary of an Indian reservation known as the Cherokee 
Nation, and had been occupied off and on since the beginning 
of the war by Federal forces. Curtis believed the establishment 
of a fortification there would help facilitate faster communica- 
tions between Fort Scott and Fort Gibson (also known as Fort 
Blunt) in the Indian Territory. He informed his superiors in 
the Department of Missouri that he was assigning First Lieu- 
tenant James B. Pond of Company C, 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry, 
to command the new post. “This Lieutenant Pond,” Curtis 
wrote, “has greatly distinguished himself...in fighting guerril- 
las.... [He] is a brave and gallant officer.” Pond, an ardent abo- 
litionist, had fought with John Brown in Kansas. Both Pond 
and Curtis were former newspaper editors and had met before 
the war, when they formed part of a gold mining expedition to 
Colorado.° 

Rounding out Blunt’s inner circle was Major Benjamin S. 
Henning, the district provost marshal and a member of the 3rd 
Wisconsin Cavalry, Lieutenant Asa W. Farr, judge advocate, also 
a member of the 3rd Wisconsin, and Lieutenant James E. 
Tappan, 2nd Colorado Volunteers and aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Blunt. Perhaps the most interesting individual on Blunt’s 
staff was his chief of scouts, William S. Tough. A ruthless killer, 
Tough was a former Pony Express rider, and one of the original 
“Red Legs,” who had also known the guerrilla chieftain Will- 
iam Clarke Quantrill before the war. Charles Chase, a reporter 
for the Sycamore, Illinois, True Republican and Sentinel, wrote 
that Tough’s name “carries with it a degree of terror in Kansas 


of which people in peaceable society can have no conception.” 
Indeed, Tough could be an extremely dangerous man to both 
sides: on July 28, 1863, he gunned down a private of the 3rd 
Wisconsin Cavalry in a street brawl at Fort Scott, shooting the 
soldier through the lungs and forehead.’ 

Although the Fort Scott newspaper reported that Blunt’s 
visit would be brief, the general did take time to attend the 
county fair, where the crowd of two thousand witnessed a dis- 
play of horsemanship by William Tough. During the festivities 
Blunt’s brass band played stirring music from the stand.® 


Thomas, who was urgently trying to reach her gravely ill hus- 
band, the quartermaster at Fort Gibson; Blunt had agreed to 
provide her with a driver. All but two of the headquarters clerks 
turned in their horses to the post quartermaster, preferring a 
more comfortable ride in the ambulances. Traveling with the 
wagons were at least seven soldiers from various units, who were 
headed south to rejoin their regiments. The other buggy was 
reserved for Blunt and Curtis. As was his custom in the field, 
Blunt rode in a carriage with his own horse and mule tied to 
the rear.!° 


s* » 
. “* 


“The music 


seemed unusually sweet” 
and “each member of the band must have 
‘taken special pains to perform his part well.” 


In this photograph of Blunt’s brigade band, we believe the mart on the right is 
General Blunt, dressed as usual in civilian clothes. Courtesy Jim Joplin 


At 11:00 a.m. on October 4 Blunt received an urgent mes- 
sage from Colonel William F. Cloud’s adjutant, reporting a large 
rebel force marching on Fort Smith. Cloud, the fort’s command- 
ing officer, was away from the post conducting a scout toward 
Little Rock, Arkansas, at the time. Blunt determined to set out 
for Fort Smith at 3:00 p.m. Lieutenant Colonel Blair noted that 
Blunt “considered it necessary to repair to the post immedi- 
ately, to superintend affairs there, and by his presence encour- 
age the soldiers in the performance of their duty, should an 
attack be made.”? 

General Blunt’s headquarters train was hastily assembled 
in the Fort Scott plaza. The train consisted of eight baggage 
wagons, two ambulances, two buggies, and the bandwagon. 
Band leader Henry Pellage was accompanied by a twelve-year- 
old drummer boy, “a very interesting and intelligent lad.” and 
James R. O'Neill, a freelance artist working for Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. One of the carriages belonged to Mrs. Lydia Stevens 


Security for the convoy was provided by the only mounted 
troops Blunt could spare from duty at Fort Scott, forty-five men 
from Company A, 14th Kansas Cavalry, and forty men from 
Company I, 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry. Company A was Blunt's 
personal bodyguard and had been mustered into service dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1863. Despite some harsh ser- 
vice in Arkansas and the Indian Territory many of the men were 
recent recruits and quite raw and inexperienced. The company 
commander, Captain William Latimer, was absent on court- 
martial duty, and Confederate guerrillas had killed the senior 
lieutenant. The company was therefore under the command of 
eighteen-year-old Second Lieutenant Robert H. Pierce, who was 
described as a mere boy. Company I was a veteran unit under 
the temporary command of Second Lieutenant Henry D. Ban- 
nister; First Lieutenant Josiah G. Cavert, the actual commander 
of Company I, was in overall charge of the escort. Both compa- 
nies were armed with the inferior Merrill carbine, but most of 
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Major General James G. Blunt 


“I cannot throw it from my mind, 
it haunts me night and day, however much 
| try to throw it off, | cannot.” 


the Wisconsin men also carried a brace of Remington or Colt 
Army pistols. Of the forty-five men in Company A only twenty 
had been issued a revolver.!! 

As the train prepared to leave Fort Scott the band mem- 
bers, perched in their bandwagon, played for one hour in front 
of Colonel Blair’s headquarters. A spectator wrote that “the mu- 
sic seemed unusually sweet” and that “each member of the band 
must have taken special pains to perform his part well.” Major 


Curtis bid farewell to his wife who left that very day for her | 


home in Iowa. Running two hours behind schedule, Blunt and 
Curtis stepped into their carriage, and at 5:00 p.m. the “bugle 
sounded the march and the escort filed out, with its silken gui- 
don gayly flying at the head of the column.”!? 

Only a month and a half before, on August 21, Quantrill 
had raided and burned the town of Lawrence, Kansas, killing 
approximately one hundred and fifty men and boys. An out- 


raged nation demanded action, and Federal authorities in Mis- | 


souri and Kansas had determined to exterminate those respon- | 


sible. Brigadier General Thomas Ewing, commander of the 
District of the Border, issued his General Order No. 11, expel- 
ling the population of three and a half western Missouri coun- 
ties in which Quantrill’s band operated and from which they 
drew support. With his means of receiving food and supplies 
gone, and with mounting pressure from Federal patrols, 
Quantrill decided to take his men south to winter in Texas. On 
October 3 Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. Clark of the 9th Kan- 
sas Cavalry reported from his headquarters at Harrisonville, 
Missouri, that an informant had alerted him that Quantrill was 
on the road moving south from Rose Hill, Missouri, with a force 
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of five to six hundred men. The information was correct, though 
Quantrill’s strength had been inflated. At the same time, nu- 
merous reports of a rebel presence in southwest Missouri be- 
gan filtering in to Ewing’s headquarters. It seems that no word 
of this reached Blunt before he departed for Fort Smith. He 
was adamant later that he anticipated no difficulty with the 
enemy until he passed south of Baxter Springs. 
Construction of an improved fortification at Baxter Springs 
had begun late in July under Pond’s supervision. He and his 
company, however, were soon called away to operate in gue- 


| rilla-infested Barton and Vernon County, Missouri, and in his 


absence the construction of the post, which Pond had named 
“Fort Blair” in honor of Colonel Blair of Fort Scott, was del- 
egated to Second Lieutenant John Crites, commanding Com- 
pany D of the 3rd Wisconsin. At the end of September Pond was 
ordered to draw additional supplies from the quartermaster 
stores at Fort Scott and return with his command to Fort Blair. 
He and approximately fifty men of Company C started south, 
escorting several wagons packed with a month’s supply of food 
and a store of munitions. In addition, a bronze twelve-pound 
mountain howitzer was assigned to accompany the command. 

Pond arrived at Fort Blair on October 5, noting immedi- 
ately a change in personnel. Crites had been called away to serve 
ona court-martial, leaving his men under the command of First 
Lieutenant Ralph Cook. Cook, commander of the recently ar- 
rived Company A, 2nd Kansas Colored Infantry, was not only 
new to Fort Blair but also to his position of authority. The 
former schoolteacher and infantry private had accepted a com- 
mission in the fledgling regiment only two months previously. 
Equally inexperienced were his men, some fifty former slaves 
and free men of color sent to Fort Blair for their first posting. 
Senior to Cook in both rank and experience, Pond again took 
command of the site. 

The four dozen men of Company D had made good 
progress in the month Pond had been absent, the construction 
further aided by Cook’s reinforcements. Fort Blair was nearly 
square, some eighty feet wide and one hundred feet long. Nearby 
timber had been felled, trimmed, and stacked, forming a three- 
foot-high log breastwork around the entire perimeter. Earth 
was excavated for a line of interior rifle pits and packed against 
the outside face, the berm further strengthening its construc- 
tion. A two-story log blockhouse was erected near the center. 
The structure was eighteen feet square and now doubled as a 
sturdy, if crowded, barracks for the black soldiers. A second log 
building had been built near the eastern wall at the urging of 
Dr. William Warner, assistant surgeon of the 3rd Wisconsin, 
for use as a post hospital and his personal quarters. Along the 
two longer sides the cavalrymen had pitched their tents. Out of 
necessity they had run their horse’s picket line through the very 
center of the fort, as it was the only open space available. Above 
it all flew the flag of the Union, hastily rigged to a makeshift 
staff.!* 

The best source of water for the garrison was located nearly 
a hundred yards southwest of the fort. Here a spring bubbled 
forth, feeding a small stream that ran east half a mile to empty 
into the Spring River. Nearby the men had made a brush arbor 
kitchen, complete with fire pit, mess pots, and table. A short 
distance east of the post the married men of Company D had 
been allowed to pitch tents and erect quarters for themselves 
and their families. The fifteen months that the 3rd Wisconsin 


had been stationed in and around Fort Scott had offereda sense | 


of social stability, encouraging matrimony among the soldiers 
and an increasing number of available Missouri and Kansas 
war widows. Far from discouraging this “martial-marital” at- 
mosphere, Pond not only allowed the practice, but also sent for 
his family to join him. 


Dressed in a magnificent staff officer’s 
uniform and mounted on a large gray 
horse, Major Curtis (right) attracted 


immediate attention. From the collection of Dr. Tom and 
Karen Sweeney, General Sweeny’s Museum, Republic, Missouri. 


Despite the flurry of activity and visible progress, there was 
no disguising that this was an exceptionally poor location for a 
fort, with little to recommend it other than its proximity to the 
Military Road. Built on a hillside, Fort Blair was a good quarter 
mile down slope from the crest, which prevented the command 
from easily surveying the approaches. The view to the east was 
even more problematic. Little more than a hundred yards of 
open ground ended abruptly in a thick band of timber, which 
extended to the river below. While these woods offered an abun- 
dance of building material, they completely screened the east- 
ern vista. The field of fire from the eastern breastwork was fur- 
ther hindered by the sprawling residential tents and huts of the 
dependents’ camp. In addition, the only reliable source of wa- 
ter was outside the defensive works, and the confined space of 
the fort made it necessary for the entire garrison to leave three 
times a day to cook and eat their meals. In taking command of 
the post Pond was inheriting a defensive nightmare, but while 
some of the problems could not be solved, save by abandoning 
the site, he was determined to improve conditions where he 
could.!° 

If the location of the water source and kitchen bothered 
Pond, he made no note of it. Perhaps he discounted the threat 
of a prolonged siege, given the nature of his guerilla enemies 
and the relative proximity of a relief force at Fort Scott. His 
immediate plan was to increase the size of the fort. Erecting his 
tent some 110 yards from the western breastworks, Pond or- 
dered the defenses extended to encompass his new quarters. 

His proposal would more than quadruple the size the post. 
In addition to this expansion, the garrison were to begin con- 
structing more durable quarters in preparation for the coming 
winter. With this construction imminent, and not wishing to 
add to the clutter already present inside the works, the barrels 
of salt pork and crates of hardtack and ammunition were or- 
dered stacked outside the northern wall. The diminutive how- 
itzer, which Pond had taken to calling his “young cannon,” was 
parked amid these supplies. 

There had been no major threats to the garrison, although 
a dispatch rider from Fort Blunt had the week before been fired 
on and wounded by guerillas just south of the post. Neverthe- 
less Pond deemed it best that the work of completing the fort 
begin as soon as possible. 

Following the cycle of assembly, mess, and sick calls on the 
morning of October 6 Pond assigned sixty men and eight wag- 
ons to his foraging detail, requiring nearly all the serviceable 
horses available. The detachment was to be commanded by his 
brother, Homer, a sergeant in his company. Sergeant Pond was 
to take his force east into Newton County, along the way gath- 


ering the supplies needed for construction. Of special interest 
was Redding’s Mill, where corn and flour could be obtained for 
the use of the garrison and their mounts. 

The departure of the forage detail left fewer than a hun- 
dred men of the 3rd Wisconsin and 2nd Kansas Colored Infan- 
try to begin work, as some were sick and excused from duty. 
Under Pond’s supervision, the men began dismantling the west- 
ern wall, filling in the excavated earth and dragging the logs 
and supports to the sides, and extending the breastworks.'® 

The arrival of Johnny Fry, a dispatch rider from Fort Blunt, 
provided a bit of mid-morning excitement. Fry was a noted 
and well-liked character who had achieved fame as a rider for 
the short-lived Pony Express, and whose daring deeds and 
equestrian abilities had earned him the nickname “Pony 
Johnny.” Fry began to regale a group of listeners with his latest 
brush with danger earlier that day. Like his wounded counter- 
part the week before, he too had been chased by guerillas while 
riding to Fort Blair. He narrowly avoided death by jumping into 
the Neosho River, and swimming across under fire. The remain- 
der of his ride was uneventful but he feared continuing on to 
Fort Scott, because the loads in his revolvers might have be- 
come wet. Lieutenant Cook offered to take Fry out after lunch 
to fire his revolvers, after which he could clean, oil, and reload 
them, before resuming his journey. 

About 11:00 a.m. work stopped for lunch. With the west- 
ern breastworks completely dismantled, the men began to gather 
at the kitchen arbor, the married men returning to the depen- 
dents’ camp to eat with their families. As the soldiers finished 
their meals, they enjoyed a short respite from work to lounge 
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and relax. Dr. Warner took a short walk with several soldiers in 
the surrounding wood, “wandering about for pleasure,” before 
returning to make the rounds among his patients. Others 
hunted in the woods for building materials to make their quar- 
ters more comfortable; some of those who had been there a 
while had already fixed up cots to raise themselves up off the 
damp ground. 

Finishing lunch, Cook and Fry left the fort for their target 
practice, Cook having brought along his revolvers as well. He 
had, when in command of the post, forbidden the firing of 
weapons near the fort without orders, lest it be taken by the 
garrison as a sign of an impending attack. To designate this 
“no-fire zone” he had had his men cut blazes on the first line of 
trees east of the fort and erect flagged stakes on the open ground 
elsewhere. The shooting party, with several interested specta- 
tors tagging along, walked past the boundary and into the 
woods. The target, a five of diamonds from a deck of playing 
cards, was tacked to an oak tree and the firing commenced.'” 


+++ 

Earlier that morning Quantrill’s band of partisans were 
encamped at Redding’s Mill enjoying a breakfast of bacon and 
fresh-baked bread. They had covered the distance from their 
Jackson County base of operations in six days, traversing nearly 
all of western Missouri unhindered. As they had traveled south 
their ranks swelled to nearly three hundred, having absorbed 
smaller groups of southern guerillas and Confederate recruit- 
ing details encountered along the way. After inquiring about 
the location of any Federal troops and learning of a Union gar- 
rison a few miles south in Neosho, Quantrill gave orders to 
mount up and turn west for the Cherokee Nation. As fate would 
have it, their route would take them straight to Baxter Springs 
(a fortunate Homer Pond, having taken his forage detail to 
Redding’s Mill by another route, managed to avoid all contact 
with the enemy). 

Nearing the border, the guerillas noticed an abundance of 
fresh hoof prints and wagon tracks, and at Quantrill’s urging 


JAMES BURTON POND 


James Burton Pond was born in New York in 1838, and raised 
| byhis passionately abolitionist father Willard Pond. Following their 
| move to Wisconsin both father and son became involved in the 
| Underground Railroad, ferrying escaped slaves to freedom in 
Canada. Not having taken to farm life, James apprenticed as a type- 
setter at the local newspaper. Now a journeyman printer Pond trav- 
elled to the Kansas Territory and began work on the staff of the 
Lawrence Herald of Freedom, an abolitionist newspaper. Just eigh- 
teen years old James joined with John Brown in the fight against 
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the extension of slavery into the new territory, but left Kansas after | 
the defeat of Brown’s free-state force at Osawatomie in August 1856. 
Pond continued his travels before returning to Wisconsin, where 
he expressed his growing political interest by joining the Wide- 
Awake party and becoming editor of the Republican Markesan Jour- 
nal. With the threat of approaching war Pond let his readers know 
exactly where he stood, writing “.. should the rebels succeed in this 
struggle, slavery will be planted on every inch of ground that is 
now occupied as homes of the free.” With the opening shots of the 
conflict Pond helped raise a volunteer company, his recruits in- 
cluding two of his brothers. Pond himself was elected second lieu- 
tenant, and the force was designated Company C, 3rd Wisconsin 
Cavalry. Pond served with that regiment throughout the war, even- 
tually being promoted to major. 

Following the fight at Baxter Springs, Pond wrote to the Janes- 
ville Gazette praising the exceptional fighting qualities of the men | 
of the 2nd Kansas Colored Infantry. 

The Negroes fought the best of any men I ever saw, not 
one would give up after they were wounded, but kept 
shooting as long as they could see a rebel. I think that if our 
northern pro-slavery friends could serve a few weeks with a 
colored regiment and witness the soldier-like appearance of 
the darkies, all prejudice against them would be removed. It 
has cured all that have seen them, and I don’t want to be 
without a company of Negroes if I can help it. 


Following the war Major Pond became a manager of speak- 
ing tours, working at first with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, and 
later forming his own lecturing company. His first success came in 
arranging a lecture tour for Ann Elizabeth Young, the nineteenth 
wife of Brigham Young. With Pond’s help she traveled the country 
exposing the “evils of Mormonism.” Pond went on to become the 
lecture manager for such notables as Henry Ward Beecher, Mark 
Twain, Winston Churchill, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Stanley, 
Booker T. Washington, and many other important nineteenth cen- 
tury celebrities. In 1900 he wrote Eccentricities of Genius, highlight- 
ing the many experiences of his career. 

In June 1903, an infected ulcer forced doctors to amputate 
Pond’s right leg. He died from blood poisoning in his Jersey City, 
New Jersey, home on June 21, and was buried in the Woodland 
Cemetery, Bronx, New York. 


Left: Lieutenant James B. Pond 
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the advance guard spurred their horses west in pursuit. The | 


advance guard of twenty men under the command of Dave 
Poole, one of Quantrill’s lieutenants, were dressed in captured 


Union uniforms and carried a national guidon, a common sub- 


terfuge. 

At the ford crossing Spring River, the advance overtook 
some of the forage wagons as they were returning to the post 
with loads of lumber. The teamsters and escort were momen- 
tarily fooled, taking the approaching column to be a Federal 
patrol from Neosho or Newtonia. When they realized their mis- 
take, the escort panicked and scattered, leaving the teamsters to 
their fate. Dave Poole learned from those captured that the de- 
tail had been returning to its post, located just ahead through 
the trees. After placing a guard over the prisoners and telling 
the guards to inform Quantrill of the fort, Poole took his men 
across the river to investigate. Private Patrick McNary, one of 
the captured men, thought their lives were only momentarily 
being spared, for the guerrillas feared to shoot them, lest the 
sound alarm the garrison. The main body of guerillas under 
Quantrill soon arrived and moved forward to join Poole.'® 

Just before noon, Lieutenant Cook and Johnny Fry were 
finishing their fun, their revolvers nearly empty, when Poole 
and his men rushed upon them. “That’s the militia from Carth- 
age,” Cook confidently pronounced. Fry, whose past experiences 
with guerillas had made him skeptical of such groups, cried out 
“Run, boys, for your lives; they are guerillas!” Turning to run 
himself, Fry was struck by a fusillade as his pursuers opened 
fire. Pulling himself up on his knees and gripping his revolver 
in both hands, Fry fired his last shot before falling to the ground 
dead. Cook, conspicuous in his officer’s coat, was a choice tar- 
get and was repeatedly shot. Three of the observers threw down 
their weapons and surrendered, as a group of their assailants 
dismounted to rifle the bodies of Cook and Fry. Fry’s pockets 
were emptied, and Cook’s uniform coat stripped off his body 
by a guerilla named Bud Storey. Storey, perhaps unconvinced 
of Cook’s death, slashed his face open with a bowie knife. Poole’s 
and William Gregg’s commands, between them numbering 
more than a hundred guerillas, moved forward through the 
woods, with Quantrill and the rest of the force on their right. 

The sudden volley of shots echoed across the fort, differ- 
ing ominously from the slow, methodical single reports which 
had preceded it. Private John J. Jones, lying in bed suffering 
from malaria, noted a change in the volume of gunfire, and 
rose from his sick bed, telling a comrade he thought they were 
being attacked. Stumbling outside to investigate, he saw Poole’s 
men clear the woods in a column of fours and Gregg’s men 
forming a line of battle to their right. As the groups charged, 
Jones yelled a warning to the few soldiers remaining inside the 
breastworks. As the alarm spread through the camp, Jones 
snatched his revolvers and carbine from his tent and took posi- 
tion behind the breastworks. 


Most of the garrison was still at the kitchen arbor finishing | 


lunch. Looking up from their plates, they saw Poole’s column 
bearing down. Not one of them was armed, all having left their 
weapons stacked in the fort or laid carefully inside their tents. 


Sergeant William McKenzie of Company C cried for the men | 


to run for the fort.'? 

Poole’s column paralleled the fort’s south wall, trading shots 
with the few Federal soldiers already inside. Their charge quickly 
put them between the fort and the kitchen, blocking the path 


Benjamin Henning (above) could plainly 
see the drama unfolding on the prairie. 


of the unarmed Federals. The Federals, black and white alike, 
dashed desperately through the mass of guerillas, avoiding 
plunging steeds and bullets, and raced into the fort. The gueril- 
las fired at the fleeing men as they ran past. In the confusion 
the guerillas killed only one man but wounded many more. 
Once inside the fort, the garrison scurried for their arms. 
Gregg moved his men forward through the tents and huts 
of the dependents’ camp, only then seeing the low earth and 
log breastwork beyond. Two Wisconsin cavalrymen were killed 
as they ate lunch with their families. One was Private Dennis 


| McNary, shot down in front of his wife. Shocked by his death 


Mrs. McNary retrieved her husband’s revolver and began fir- 
ing back at his killers. As the gunfire from the fort’s defenders 
increased, the remaining women and children were caught in a 
crossfire. One woman took a bullet in the foot and a three- 
year-old girl was shot through the shoulder. Their way to the 
fort blocked, Gregg’s men fell back. 

Poole’s column had become disorganized, but realizing that 
the western end of the fort was completely open, many gueril- 
las rode inside on the heels of their prey, and began to cut loose 
and stampede the few horses Pond’s command had left. 

When the attack began Pond had been in his tent with his 
wife and daughter. Hearing excited cries and the sound of small 
arms, he emerged from his tent to find his post under attack 
and nearly surrounded. Ordering the few soldiers nearby to get 
to their positions, Pond led them through the gauntlet to the 
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Courtesy J. Dale West Collection 


Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 


ers point blank into the thin line of defenders, barely visible in 
the swirling smoke. Pond, remembering the howitzer parked 
amid these supplies, called out for volunteers to man it. His call 
went unanswered, either unheard or ignored, and angrily Pond 


| leapt over the breastwork. Grabbing an axe, he smashed open a 
| box of shells and shoved the fixed ammunition into the can- 


non. With the rammer staff missing he reversed the axe, using 
the handle to ram the round home. As bullets struck the logs 


| and boxes around him he took what aim he could and fired. 


The shell failed to explode, but incredibly it decapitated 
guerilla Dave Woods. Pond immediately loaded a second shell, 
not having the equipment necessary to thumb the vent or swab 
the bore as safety dictated, and fired again. The second shell 
did not explode, nor a third, Pond having failed to cut their 
fuses in the excitement. Nevertheless, the artillery fire seemed 


| to have the desired effect. The attackers broke and streamed up 


the slope toward Quantrill. Pond used this lull to improve his 


| defenses, his men pulling the remaining wagons around to block 


William S. Tough (above right): “The name 
Tough carries with it a degree of terror in 
Kansas of which people in peaceable 
society can have no conception.” 


fort, finding that the enemy had nearly as many men inside as 
he did. Anna Pond, watching her husband race to his command, 
found herself looking up at a guerilla whose revolver was aimed 
directly at her head. Instead of firing, however, the man con- 
tinued on after more dangerous game.”° 

Little more than two minutes had passed since the first cry 
of alarm. Poole’s men had taken part of the works, but the men 
of the 2nd Kansas Colored had now recovered their weapons 
and taken positions inside and behind the blockhouse. Although 
their smoothbore muskets were antiquated and inaccurate, their 
buck and ball cartridges were very effective at short ranges. From 
their protected vantage point they poured fire down on the gue- 
rillas. This was their baptism of fire, but the black soldiers knew 
full well their fate if they faltered. Just five months previous a 
detachment of the 1st Kansas Colored Infantry had been mas- 
sacred by guerillas, their surrender having been denied. Fol- 
lowing Gregg’s lead, Poole withdrew to regroup. 

During this respite the garrison consolidated their posi- 


tion and prepared for another attack. They did not have long | 


to wait, and as they steadied themselves a third and much larger 
enemy formation appeared from the woods northeast of the 
fort: Quantrill had arrived. Poole and Gregg now launched a 


second assault, charging in from the north. They were met bya | 


blast of small arms fire but proceeded undeterred up to the 
stacks of crates and barrels of supplies, emptying their revolv- 
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the gap where the west wall had stood just hours before. Watch- 
ing the combined guerilla band carefully for signs of their next 
assault, Pond and his men were baffled; the enemy seemed to 
be distracted by something to the north. Inexplicably they slowly 
filed off out of sight, disappearing over the ridge into the prai- 
rie beyond.?! 

+++ 

Blunt’s train had traveled south at a leisurely pace, not ar- 
riving in the vicinity of Baxter Springs until midday. Half a mile 
from Pond’s camp, Blunt halted his advance party to allow the 
escort to close up, as the train had become somewhat scattered. 
He had no scouts or flankers out, possibly because he had al- 
ready called them in. Blunt and Curtis, along with Mrs. Tho- 
mas and her driver, Charles H. Davis, waited in their buggies 
alongside the two ambulances for the rest of the column to catch 
up. No one could see Fort Blair, and initially nothing unusual 
was seen or heard. It took about fifteen minutes for the wagons 
and the greater part of the command to assemble. Lieutenant 
Bannister with approximately twenty-five men from Company 
I rode up and dismounted, his troopers taking a needed rest, 
and the forty-five cavalrymen of Company A followed suit. Re- 
mounting, the escort rejoined the now closed-up wagon train, 
when suddenly gunfire was heard coming from the direction 
of Fort Blair.” 

As the command puzzled over this, their attention was 
drawn to something even more puzzling. Emerging from the 
woods about four hundred yards to the east were one hundred 
and fifty mounted men, dressed for the most part in Union 
uniforms. Blunt was convinced they were Pond’s men out drill- 
ing, but to be safe he ordered his escort into a defensive line 
and instructed the wagons, buggies, and ambulances to go to 
the rear. 

Tough immediately galloped forward to identify the mys- 
terious riders. Nearing the party he suddenly wheeled his horse, 
returning to Blunt at a gallop. “General, that is Quantrill,” he 
announced, “I was near enough to him to recognize him.” In- 
credibly Blunt could not believe what Tough was telling him, 
and instead chose to reserve judgement until he could ascer- 
tain their identity himself. Tough, however, was correct: it was 
Quantrill. He had emerged from the woods in search of Pond’s 
camp, instead spotting Blunt’s train at rest on the open prairie 
to the north.” 
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Major Henning called on Tough and Private Stephen 
Wheeler of Company I to ride with him to the fort. The three 
men reached the crest of the hill overlooking Pond’s fortifica- 
tion and saw “that the camp was nearly surrounded by the en- 
emy, and the fighting very brisk.” Receiving orders to join 
Quantrill, however, the attackers began to move off to the north. 
Five guerillas with three prisoners attempted to pass, and 
Henning shouted to Tough and Wheeler to follow him and res- 
cue the men. Tough, however, had already shot one of the gue- 
rillas and was chasing another. Henning and Wheeler quickly 
tackled the remaining three, succeeding in killing one, wound- 
ing another, and liberating the prisoners. Returning to the top 
of the ridge Henning could plainly see the drama unfolding on 
the prairie.** As Poole’s and Gregg’s men joined him Quantrill 
formed his men into a double line, and the 250-strong band 
advanced at a walk toward the Federal column, halting three 
hundred yards from the wagons. 

Under close supervision from Major Curtis, and sporadic 
fire from the guerillas, the escort rapidly formed a line of battle, 
the Wisconsin troopers taking a stand about forty yards to the 
left of their Kansas comrades. Still Blunt ordered the men to 
hold their fire, a command which at least one soldier thought 
influenced by the whiskey he assumed the general had been 
drinking all morning. Regardless of his reasoning, Blunt had 
indeed ordered the men “not to fire’—saying they were “our 
own men firing a salute.” Bannister was frustrated that his troop- 
ers were held inactive under Blunt’s order, which was several 
times repeated by Lieutenant Cavert.?° 


Standing behind his line, Blunt remained bewildered by | 


the strange troops to his front, deciding at last to have a look 
for himself. With his horse and mule attached to his buggy, Blunt 
was forced to make his way to the rear on foot in order to ob- 
tain a mount. Before leaving Fort Scott he had had his saddle 
packed in one of the wagons, and as a result was unable to mount 
his horse. After some delay Blunt was able to procure a mule, 
which one trooper present remembered as “one of the finest 
mules a man ever saw.’ In stark contrast to some of his splen- 
didly uniformed staff, Blunt who wore civilian clothes and 
looked more like a wagon master than a major general, started 
back toward his line.?° 

Quantrill’s men resumed their walk toward the Union line, 
firing rapidly. As the rebels closed to within two hundred yards, 
the Kansans began to unravel. When two men bolted from their 
place in line Major Curtis quickly forced them back, only to 
have eight others turn and flee. Although Curtis and the other 
officers did their best to keep them in line, the soldiers pan- 
icked. Incredibly the men of Company A had only a handful of 
cartridges for their carbines, as none had been distributed be- 
fore leaving Fort Scott. Their supply of ammunition was back 
in the wagons, still packed in wooden boxes with the lids screwed 
on. Quantrill ordered his men to charge the rapidly disinte- 
grating line.?” 

As the Wisconsin cavalrymen waited for the command to 
fire, the Kansans broke and ran. Blunt, who had now returned 
to the line, attempted to stem the tide, but despite his best ef- 
forts the broken company could not be rallied. Although un- 
derstandably concerned by the situation that had so suddenly 
unfolded, the Wisconsin men held their position, bracing them- 
selves for the coming fight. Countermanding his orders, Ban- 
nister shouted to his men to “Give them hell!” Company I fired 
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a volley into the rebel ranks, now only one hundred yards from 
the Union line. From his hilltop perch, Henning witnessed the 
volley, and later observed that it “so staggered the right of the 
enemy that I began to have hopes....” Quantrill, however, re- 
ported that the burst of fire went “too high to hurt anyone.” 
Turning in his saddle to confer with his superiors Bannister 
was shocked to find that he and his men were alone, both Blunt 
and Cavert having fallen to the rear. The blast of the carbines, 
combined with the wild yells of the enemy, scared the horses 
so badly that Bannister’s line now fell apart. Company I fell 
back, its men fighting as best they could singly and in squads. 
The attacking rebels quickly engulfed the Union force. A survi- 
vor recalled that “it immediately became close 
fighting...principally pistol work...and when the pistol was 
empty the butt was used.” Blunt and Curtis tried to rally their 
men, but the general acknowledged that it soon became “a run 
for life.” Blunt claimed that “revolver bullets flew around him 
thick as hail...,” but since the general was dressed in civilian 
clothes and riding a mule the guerillas almost certainly did not 
pay a great deal of attention to him.”® 

Curtis, however, dressed in a magnificent staff officer’s uni- 
form and mounted ona large gray horse, immediately attracted 
attention. Attempting to jump a ravine and escape, he was 
thrown from his horse. A guerilla ordered Curtis to surrender 
and hand over his revolver, but when he did so promptly shot 
him through the head with it, yelling “I’ve killed Blunt; I’ve 
killed the old son of a bitch!” Many of Quantrill’s men began 
to shout that Blunt had been killed, and a large number of them 


Major General Blunt’s Battle Flag 


This flag was presented to Blunt on the steps of the Plant- 
ers House in Leavenworth, Kansas. The full inscription on the 
flag once read, “Presented to Gen. J.G. Blunt by his friends, the 
ladies of Leavenworth.” 

The flag was captured by Quantrill at Baxter Springs. In 
November 1864 the flag was recaptured near Cane Hill, Ar- 
kansas, by forces under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Frederick Benteen. Before surrendering the flag to Union forces, 
the rebels tore it into small pieces. The banner was made in 
New York of very heavy silk, bordered with a yellow fringe, with 
a cord and tassels suspended form the standard. The flag was 
returned to Blunt, who gave the shredded banner to his young 
daughter Sadie. After the war Sadie managed to glue a large 
portion of it back together. The flag has never been displayed, 
and this is the first photograph ever taken of it. 


Courtesy Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


came over to see the body. Several of the Federal soldiers used 
this lull to make good their escape.” 

On the rest of the field the slaughter continued unabated. 
Lieutenant Farr was run down and shot through the hips and 
pelvis, and according to one witness, “died a lingering, agoniz- 
ing death.” Private Jesse Smith of the 3rd Wisconsin was hit 
twice and fell from his horse, pretending to be dead. The ruse 
did not work; one of the guerillas announced he was “playing 
possum.” As Smith lay on the ground, he was kicked and jumped 
upon for several minutes. He then heard guerilla tell his com- 
rades to stand clear, as he was going to shoot the wounded man 
in the head. Smith heard the pistol snap on an empty cylinder, 
followed by a chorus of many more revolvers clicking, and a 
volley that inflicted three additional wounds and caused him 
to black out. Incredibly still alive, Smith later regained con- 
sciousness to find his assailant “standing on me and asking if I 
was dead yet. As the blood was pouring copiously from my 
mouth and nose, I could not reply—in fact I did not feel like 
talking.” Sergeant John Splane of Company I was shot in the 
chest and left forearm and toppled from his mount. While on 
the ground his assailants delivered a final shot to his head. The 
ball entered near his left ear and came out through his lower 
lip, carrying away a portion of his jaw and seven teeth. Another 
private in Company I, Frank Arnold, was wounded and had his 
horse shot out from under him, whereupon four guerrillas rode 
up and shot him four more times as he lay helplessly pinned to 
the ground by his dead stead. One ball passed out the right side 
of his head; another carried away the bridge of his nose, exiting 
just above the right jaw. Arnold could hear the moans and cries 
of wounded Union men begging for their lives, as Quantrill’s 
men systematically killed most of them. When it was discov- 
ered that Arnold was still alive a guerrilla fired another bullet 
into his head.*° 

Meanwhile the defenders of Fort Blair remained vigilant, 
puzzled by the departure of the main body of guerillas and cu- 
rious as to the meaning of the sound of gunfire reverberating 
from the prairie beyond. Pond, who at first thought it might be 
his returning forage detail under attack, was startled to see Hen- 
ning riding down the slope toward the fort, followed closely by 
some of the guerillas who had been milling about in the dis- 
tance. He told Pond of the attack on the wagon train and ur- 
gently requested reinforcements. Pond, having sent all his ser- 
viceable horses with the forage detail and having lost many more 
to the guerillas, could only provide Henning with seven 
mounted men. With these Henning rode back to the ridge 
above.”! 

+++ 

With the opening of the attack Private Charles Davis had 
turned the buggy carrying Mrs. Thomas west, whipping the 
horses to their full speed. With his passenger lying on the floor, 
Davis crouched down to avoid the bullets fired by pursuing 
guerillas. After running three miles the horses were winded, 
but by then the guerillas had already given up the chase. Aban- 
doning the bullet-ridden carriage, Davis caught two riderless 
horses. They hailed a distant group of riders who turned out to 
be Blunt and nine other survivors.*? 

The occupants of the other wheeled vehicles were less for- 
tunate. All were quickly overtaken and killed, with only one 
exception. Private George Crane had been returning to his com- 
pany stationed at Fort Blair and was riding in one of the wag- 


ons at the start of the attack. Dismounting, he caught a horse 
just as its rider was blasted from the saddle. No sooner had 
Crane swung up into the saddle then the horse was killed. Once 
again on foot he caught another riderless horse, and on his new 
mount fought his way clear of the carnage.** 


Cornet Bell This relic was found adjacent to the 
massacre site. It is part of a Civil War period 

instrument, and it seems probable it belonged to a 
member of the 3rd Wisconsin Band. The maker is 

“Streep Artiste.” If any readers have information on | 

the maker, please contact North & South. 

From the collection of Dr. Tom and Karen Sweeney, 
General Sweeny’s Museum, Republic, Missouri. 


Meanwhile the bandwagon had headed 
off to the southwest, drawn by its four mules 
and followed by a small band of guerillas. 
One of them, William Bledsoe, closed the 
distance and demanded the band’s sur- 
render. One band member was armed 
and shot Bledsoe, who tumbled from 
his horse. From his point of vantage 
Henning saw the massive wagon 
pulling away from its 
pursuers, and thought 
for a moment they 
might succeed in making 
their escape. However, after 
traveling only half a mile the front left 
wheel flew off, its naked axle plowing up the prairie. The wagon 
came quickly to a stop, pitching some of the bandsmen out and 
scattering their horns and sheet music across the ground. Know- 
ing they would be unable to escape on foot the musicians stood 
still, some waving handkerchiefs in token of surrender. The gue- 
rillas rode up and one, George Todd, angrily told them that 
they had not waved their handkerchiefs at Bledsoe when they 
killed him, and that they could not do so now. All of the bands- 
men, their driver, and newspaper artist O’Neill were shot down. 
Two of the men ran, but were shot down within forty yards. 
After being searched for valuables, the bodies were placed in 
and under the wagon, the music books thrown on top of them, 
and the whole gruesome pile set on fire. Gradually the sound 
of gunfire on the surrounding prairie tapered off and stopped, 
there being no one else to kill.**4 

Pleased with their victory the guerillas began investigating 
the wagons and their contents. In one was found all the docu- 
ments and papers relating to Blunt’s headquarters, his com- 
missions as brigadier and major general, his saber, and a mag- 
nificent saddle, which had been presented to him by friends. 
Two flags were discovered. One, made of silk with hand painted 
stars, had been presented to the general by his lady friends in 
Fort Leavenworth, and was described by Gregg as the finest flag 
he had ever seen. Guerilla John McCorkle was pleased to find 
an officer’s coat, six white shirts, and two revolvers in a trunk, 
keeping them for himself. He observed Quantrill drinking from 
a jug retrieved from Blunt’s buggy. Inebriated, Quantrill ex- 
claimed, “We have met General Blunt. Shelby could not whip 
him, nor Price... but by God I whipped him!” Taking what they 
wanted, they set fire to the wagons, burning all they could not 
carry. A carpetbag belonging to Tough containing $1,500 was 
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apparently not discovered and was consigned to the flames. 
Many of the corpses were stripped of their clothing, and the 
weapons of the Federal dead distributed among the unarmed 
recruits attached to the partisan command.*° 

Attention now switched back to Fort Blair. Flying a white 
flag, a party under Todd approached the post. Pond met them 
out in the open, probably to prevent the enemy from evaluat- 


ing his defenses. Todd demanded the immediate surrender of | 


the fort, lest they attack again and slaughter the entire garrison. 
Pond, pleased with the valiant stand his men had made, re- 
fused. Todd then asked for an exchange of prisoners, claiming 
to have twelve enlisted men and an officer captive, but Pond 
was unable to comply, as the Federals had not taken any pris- 
oners. Pond did, however, offer to treat any wounded rebels he 
might find if Quantrill would do the same. With that exchange 


the tense meeting ended, the men returning to their respective | 


commands. After briefly considering another attack on Fort 
Blair Quantrill ordered his men to form up, and at 5:00 p.m. 
the guerillas began their long march to Texas. 


Blunt, having ridden a mile from the scene of the massa- | 
cre, succeeded in gathering fifteen of his command, including | 


Pierce and Tappan. He immediately ordered Tappan to take four 
men and ride to Fort Scott with a request for reinforcements, 
while with the remaining men he would try to discover the fate 


of his train and the garrison. He spent the remainder of the | 


afternoon observing the actions of the enemy, trying to fool 
them into thinking his small party was actually the advance 
guard of a much larger Union force. Seeing Quantrill depart 
south on the Military Road Blunt brought his men into Pond’s 
camp. Assigning Tough the duty of tracking the guerillas’ move- 
ments, he also ordered messengers to make their way to Forts 
Smith and Gibson, hoping the Federal garrisons at those points 
could somehow intercept the guerillas.*° 


+++ 


The following morning Pond assigned men to burial de- 
tails. Nine of his men had been killed, and Dr. Warner was treat- 
ing ten men and the woman and child who had been wounded. 
The loss to Blunt’s train was staggering. The burial details 
worked all day, locating eighty bodies among the charred wag- 
ons and the prairie. The burned members of the band were 
unrecognizable. The young drummer had apparently still been 
alive when the fire was set. His corpse was found thirty yards 
from the bandwagon, the route of his vain attempt to escape 
the flames marked by scorched grass and bits of his burned 
uniform. The bodies of Curtis and Farr were found, and their 
remains sent to Fort Scott to be returned to their families. De- 
spite their grievous wounds several Federals were found still 
alive, among them Smith, Arnold, and Splane. All three even- 
tually recovered. 

Quantrill’s losses are much harder to determine. The burial 
parties reported interring a dozen dead guerillas, and the 
Federals were confident they had wounded at least twenty 
more.*” Quantrill claimed he had lost only three men killed, 
and three wounded. 

News of the tragedy spread across the North, receiving 
front-page coverage as far away as New York. Following the mas- 
sacre Blunt was temporarily relieved of command. Fort Blair, 
which had been so fiercely defended, was abandoned soon af- 
ter. The tragedy had no military significance, nor effect on the 
grand strategy of the war, but coming as it did on the tail of the 
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James B. Pond, his father, daughter, and grandson, pictured in the 1880s. 


Lawrence massacre the event underlined the vicious nature of 
the war in the West. Soldiers who once might have considered 
treating the enemy fairly now reconsidered: “Such fiends as them 
their [sic] must be no mercy shown,” wrote a Kansas soldier, 
“,.. ifwe do not exterminate them, they will exterminate us; so 
there must be no fooling in the matter.” James Pond received 
his nation’s highest award, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
in recognition of his actions. The bodies of the Union soldiers 
were eventually removed to a national soldiers’ plot, their final 
resting place marked by a grand monument. However, one ca- 
sualty of the battle was not laid to rest there. General Blunt 


| died in 1881, confined in the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for the 


Insane in Washington, D.C. A friend believed that the massacre 
was the cause of Blunt’s mental breakdown, and recalled how 
Blunt had once confided that the events of that October day 
still traumatized him. “I cannot throw it from my mind,” he 
said, “It haunts me night and day.”** 
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IOWA WAS NOT YET FIFTEEN YEARS 
OLD IN 1861. Situated on the western 
frontier, far from the outbreak of fight- 
ing at Fort Sumter, the young men of the 
state were nonetheless swift to answer 
President Lincoln’s call for troops on 
April 15. The state exceeded its quota of 
780 men by nearly two hundred, and 968 
officers and enlisted men were mustered 
into the Ist Iowa Infantry on May 14, 
1861. By the time Lincoln issued his sec- 
ond call for volunteers on July 25, Iowa 
had added another seven regiments. 
However, it was not until the 1st lowa saw 
action at Wilson’s Creek in neighboring 
Missouri on August 10 that the reality of 
the war became palpable. Further regi- 
ments continued to be formed, but as the 
harvest approached and the threat of 
winter loomed, recruiting again slowed.! 

Between September 14 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1861, the 12th Iowa Infantry was 
organized into companies at Camp 
Union, Dubuque. The men were mostly 
in their late teens or early twenties and 
hailed from the eastern Iowa counties of 
Allamakee, Black Hawk, Delaware, 
Dubuque, Fayette, Hardin, Jackson, Linn, 
and Winneshiek. The overwhelming 
majority had never left their hometowns. 

Within six months, these boys, fresh 
from Iowa farms, saw action at Fort 
Donelson, and two months later were in 
the center of the fighting at Shiloh, mem- 
bers of what became known as the 
Hornet’s Nest brigade. At Shiloh they 
surrendered their arms, and began their 
long and unique affiliation with South- 
ern prisons. By war’s end, the 12th Iowa 
held the dubious distinction of having 
had large numbers of the regiment cap- 
tured on four different occasions: Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862; Corinth, October 3, 1862; 
Jackson, July 11, 1863; and Tupelo, July 
13 and 15, 1864. 

During that time span, the Confed- 
eracy found itself in an unexpectedly pro- 
longed war and its resources grew steadily 
fewer. The dangerous lack of supplies led 
to distrust and even fear on the part of 
Confederate guards and wardens, fear 
that at times led to violence or neglect. 
When the Dix-Hill cartel allowing ex- 
change of soldiers was revoked, South- 
ern captors were forced to care for in- 
creasing numbers of Union soldiers, 
while their own men were ill-equipped 
and poorly fed. The men of the 12th Iowa 
were eyewitnesses to the resulting decline 


of conditions in Confederate prisons, as 
well as of the growing animosity that 
Southerners felt toward Union soldiers. 


LACK OF ADEQUATE PRISON 
FACILITIES 


In the spring of 1861 most military 
and political officials on both sides be- 
lieved the Civil War would last a few 
months at most. Accordingly no provi- 
sion was made for the holding of prison- 
ers of war; instead, both governments 
decided to follow the European tradition 
of parole and exchange. Under this sys- 
tem, captured soldiers were paroled and 
allowed to return home, so long as they 
signed an agreement not to participate 
in battle again until such time as they 
were granted official exchanges.’ 

Small numbers of prisoners could 
easily be accommodated for a few days 
until paroled, but rapidly increasing 
numbers forced the Confederate govern- 
ment to create a makeshift prison system. 
Under orders from Brigadier General 
John H. Winder, tobacco factories and 
cotton warehouses around the Confed- 
erate capital of Richmond were comman- 
deered for this purpose. As Lonnie R. 
Speer points out in Portals to Hell: Mili- 
tary Prisons of the Civil War. 

[S]uch buildings seemed well-suited 
for the purpose: they were usually 
constructed of brick and were 
sturdy; they were usually rectangu- 
lar and entirely without ornament, 
making them easily guarded; they 
were usually two or three stories 
high; they possessed good light and 
ventilation; they contained very little 
machinery; their floors were usually 
constructed of heavy planks; and 
quite often, the entire floor area of 
each story was one large room or 
several large rooms divided by par- 
titions.° 
Yet even these provisions became inad- 
equate when over 1,300 prisoners were 
taken at the Battle of Bull Run on July 
21, 1861. More buildings were confis- 
cated in and around Richmond, but the 
Confederate government was also forced 
to begin decentralizing the prison system. 
By September, prisoners were being 
moved by rail from Richmond to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where an 
abandoned fort had been converted into 
Castle Pinckney. During the following 
month, the governors of North Carolina, 
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Alabama, and Georgia were also advised 
to begin searching for appropriate facili- 
ties in their home states. Soon prisoners 
were housed, often for only brief periods 
of time, at Salisbury Prison and Raleigh 
Barracks in North Carolina, Danville and 
Petersburg, Virginia, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, and the Charleston city jail in 
South Carolina. 


Brigadier General John H. Winder 


Had he not died of a heart 
attack in February 1865, 
Marylander Winder would 
undoubtedly have been put 
on trial at the end of the war. 


To cope with growing problems of 
overcrowding, the large number of men 
from the 12th Iowa captured on April 6, 
1862, at Shiloh were divided according 
to rank. Officers were separated from 
enlisted men and sent to Selma, Alabama. 
From Selma, Captains, Majors, Colonels, 
and General Prentiss were sent to Madi- 
son, Georgia; and the lieutenants to 
Montgomery, Alabama. Many privates 
and noncommissioned officers ended up 
at Camp Oglethorpe in Macon, Georgia, 
others at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. In late 
May, all privates were paroled from Ma- 
con, leaving only noncommissioned of- 
ficers. The privates at Tuscaloosa also 
went to Montgomery, then Macon, for 
exchange but, only two of three boats of 
men were accepted. On the last day of 
May, all lieutenants were also transferred 
to Macon. On July 7, the remaining pri- 
vates, noncommissioned officers, and 
lieutenants went to Madison, Georgia, 
where they were prepared for exchange 


Erick Davis Collection 


with the officers. This sequence of events 
is significant for two reasons: first, it il- 
lustrates the wide difference between the 
experiences of privates and high-ranking 
officers in early-war prisons, and second, 
it shows the evolving system of incarcera- 
tion in the Confederate military. 

When hope still existed that the war 
would be decided in short order, officers 
were not only separated but given pref- 
erential treatment. The officers were 
boarded in an abandoned hotel in Selma, 
Alabama, where two daily meals were 
prepared by a cook and served in the din- 
ing room. Major Edward M. Van Duzee 
recorded their daily fare: 

We were allowed to purchase milk, 
fruit, any other article of food we 
chose to send for.... Beef graced the 
tables once a day—corn-pone, rice 
and molasses (with such articles as 
we had been permitted to order) 
made up the meal. Our rations, in 
quantity, quality or variety were 
scarcely such as we desired, and we 
thought our lot severe at the time; 
but in view of what thousands of 
loyal soldiers afterwards suffered, 
and many of those captured with us 
were at this time suffering at Mont- 
gomery, our life at Selma was con- 
tinual “feast of fat things.”* 
Worse even than the conditions at Mont- 
gomery, where the lieutenants made do 
with what Lieutenant John W. Gift called 
“a steady diet of corn-bread and South- 
ern bacon,” was the lot suffered by the 
enlisted men at Tuscaloosa. Private Bryon 
P. Zuver remembered: 
The rations for a day per man con- 
sisted of a piece of what was called 
corn bread, five inches long, three 
wide, and three quarters of an inch 
thick, made of unsifted cornmeal 
coarsely ground with portions of the 
cob mixed with water; a cubic inch 
of meat, of doubtful character, as to 
whether of asinine or bovine species; 
and a gill of rice, or meat broth all 
without salt. 

Despite such woeful conditions, 
these same men were careful to distin- 
guish their experiences in 1862 from 
those of comrades captured in the years 
that followed. Captain John H. Stibbs 
concluded: 

The question: “How did they treat 
you?” which was propounded by all 
we met after our release from prison, 


will be suggested by any who read 
this article, and I must say that the 
sufferings endured by our men at 
Andersonville, Columbia, Belle Isle, 
and other prisons, during the later 
years of the war, so far exceeded any- 
thing that we were subjected to, that 
it seems almost absurd for one of us 
to make complaint.° 
However, the men at that time had noth- 
ing to serve as a comparison. No one yet 
could have foreseen the era of the mas- 
sive open-air prison pens. The men cap- 
tured at Shiloh were part of the first sig- 
nificant group of Union soldiers 
remanded to Southern prisons. 

The men of the 12th Iowa glimpsed 
the new Confederate military coping 
with its first major logistical problem: 
housing and feeding prisoners of war. As 
such, the men were moved with dizzying 
regularity, separated seemingly arbi- 
trarily. Tempers frayed by short supplies 
and constant disarray, Union soldiers 
grew increasingly antagonistic toward 
their jailers. 


FEAR AND DISTRUST TURN 
TO VIOLENCE 


In yet another of the war’s many iro- 
nies, the first man accused of atrocities 
in Southern prisons was Lieutenant 
David H. Todd, a guard in the prisons at 
Richmond’s 25th Street warehouses and 
the brother of Mary Todd Lincoln. The 
charges against Todd set the mold for ac- 
cusations to come: one report claimed he 
shot a soldier for sticking his head out a 
window; another claimed he ordered sen- 
tinels to bayonet any man who disobeyed 
orders. Most of these reports were un- 
substantiated. 

The men of the 12th Iowa, however, 
were witness to one of the few docu- 
mented cases of a soldier killed by a guard 
through excessive force. Lieutenant 
Luther W. Jackson recorded in his jour- 
nal for May 1, 1862: 

Sad day...Lieut Bliss of 2nd Michi- 
gan Battery was shot by a Guard for 
getting a canteen of milk...it won't 
be forgotten...he was one of the best 
fellows I ever knew, from Detroit... 
Murder of Lieut Bliss...We will re- 
member May day of 1862 as the day 
on which Lieut Wm Strong Bliss of 
the 2nd Mich Battery was shot down 
by his guard...Murdered in cold 
blood...he said “you are not going to 


shoot me for getting my milk are 
you?”...no response, but a shot...his 
blood calls for Vengeance... “Re- 
member the Murder of Bliss,’ let that 
be our War Cry.’ 


| Part of what makes this case unusual is 


that Bliss is identified by rank and name. 
Indeed, John Robertson’s Michigan in the 
War, published in 1882, confirms that a 
First Lieutenant William S. Bliss of the 
2nd Michigan Light Artillery was “killed 
bya rebel sentinel while a prisoner of war 
at Montgomery, Alabama, May 1, 1862.” 
Robertson likely drew his information 
from the Official Records, where he would 
have found the official report of Bliss’ 
shooting in a letter written by the Lieu- 
tenant Joseph B. Dorr of the 12th Iowa. 


A prisoner lies dead, 
cup in hand, shot while 
trying to get a drink beyond 
the “dead line.” 
Sketch by General Lew Wallace, based on 
testimony at the Wirz trial. 

The letter was composed at the or- 
der of Brigadier General R. J. Oglesby, 
who then forwarded it to Brigadier Gen- 
eral P.A. Hackleman with the message: “I 
inclose for the notice of the command- 
ing generals of the post, district and de- 
partment the official statement of Lieu- 
tenant J.B. Dorr, Twelfth Iowa Infantry, 
in regard to the treatment and punish- 
ment of Union soldiers, prisoners of war 
at Montgomery and Tuscaloosa, by rebel 
authorities. I have asked for the commu- 
nication that it may be officially known, 
as far as it is possible to make it official, 
the barbarous and inhuman treatment 
our soldiers receive as prisoners of war 
from the rebel army.”? Dorr wrote: 
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Lieutenant Bliss was murdered on 
the Ist or 2d of May. He and other 
officers and others who had the 
means had been in the habit of buy- 
ing cakes and milk at a house near a 
well whence we brought water and 
had on the morning of that day left 
his canteen at this house to be filled 
in the evening. At about 5 P.M. Lieu- 
tenant Bliss and Lieutenant Winslow 
of the Fifty-eighth Illinois, went to 
the well for water, under guard of 
course. Arrived at the well Lieuten- 
ant Bliss stepped to the back window 
of the house in question, distant 
about ten or twelve paces, to get his 
milk. Ordered by the guard to come 
away he replied that he merely 
wanted to get his milk, at the same 
moment receiving it from the 
woman of the house and in return 
handing her a shinplaster in pay- 
ment. The guard, standing about six 
paces from him, repeated the order. 
Lieutenant Bliss said, “In a minute,” 
and receiving his change stepped 
back some three feet. At this moment 
the guard raised his piece and Bliss 
perceiving the movement exclaimed, 
“Good God! you will not shoot me, 
will you?” Saying that he “must do 
his duty” the guard fired, shooting 
Bliss through the heart, who fell dead 
without a groan or motion. 

The guard although standing 
within reach of Lieutenant Bliss had 
made no effort to prevent him from 
going to the window nor could he 
have supposed he would escape, 
since all parties were in a yard, nor 
did he inform him that he was vio- 
lating orders, nor had the prisoners 
been informed that the purchase of 
milk was prohibited. 

That this atrocious and most 
inhuman murder is not to be 
charged to the brutality of the indi- 
vidual soldier, although by no means 
innocent, is proved by the assertion 
of Capt. D. S. Troy, the highest Con- 
federate officer in Montgomery, 
made to me that the shooting was 
“according to orders.”"” 

Such incidents beg the essential 
question: was this, as Oglesby believed, a 
typical example of the “barbarous and in- 
human treatment” suffered by Union 
troops? Or was this an unusual case 
brought about by extreme circum- 


Incredibly, Mitchel 

refused to accept paroled U.S. 
prisoners, on the grounds that 
he “lacked the necessary 
provisions to care for them.” 


stances? Though this is an unusually well- 
documented case, other accounts by 
members of the 12th Iowa suggest that 
the shooting was anything but unique. 
Sergeant Charles L. Sumbardo remem- 
bered from his time as a prisoner at Camp 
Oglethorpe in Macon, Georgia: 
Soon after Major Rylander assumed 
command he drew in the guard-line, 
shutting out a part of the creek. No 
notice was given us, and the guards 
were instructed to shoot any one 
crossing the line. Ignorant of the 
change, a prisoner—an elderly Ger- 
man—on his way to the creek 
crossed the line, and without being 
halted was shot, dying almost in- 
stantly. This occurred about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Early in 
June the writer with five others com- 
posed a burial escort; when passing 
a somewhat pretentious dwelling, a 
young lady seated on the balcony ex- 
claimed: “O mamma, there goes an- 
other dead Yankee!”!! 
As part of his official report of the Bliss 
incident, Dorr also noted: 
At Tuscaloosa two enlisted men were 
killed by the guard for looking out 
of the window of their prison, one 
of them being shot before any no- 
tice was given them prohibiting 
them the poor privilege of looking 
at their mother earth. After the first 
killing a written notice was posted 
up that the guard were to discharge 
their pieces at any prisoner seen 
looking out of a window."* 

These two scenarios—accidental 
crossing of an unmarked deadline and 
unprovoked shooting for looking out a 
window—dominate Civil War prison 
narratives by soldiers from both sides of 
the conflict. The postwar tribunal against 
Henry Wirz claimed that roughly three 
hundred men had died crossing the dead- 
line at Andersonville alone, but the pros- 
ecution was never able to produce names 
of any of these soldiers. William Best 
Hesseltine, in his classic work Civil War 


| Prisons: A Study in War Psychology, argues 
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Both Generals in Blue 


Major General Ormsby M. Mitchel 


persuasively that many of these reports 
were, in fact, the creation of the Union 
propaganda machine, creating a wartime 
“psychosis,” in which Northern citizens 
and Union soldiers were willing to be- 
lieve even the most outrageous charges 
against the Confederacy. 

While it seems clear that incidents 
of shooting were nowhere as widespread 
as early reports would make it appear, it 
is equally important not to dismiss all 
reports that fit two of the most common 


| categories. Sumbardo did not receive 


word of the shooting at Macon second 
hand; he was a member of the burial 
party. And while Dorr’s report of the 
Tuscaloosa shooting is admittedly based 
on hearsay, it also is supported by Pri- 
vate Bryon P. Zuver, who remembered: 
Within fifteen minutes from the 
time the prisoners [arrived], two 
men, of whom one was deaf, were 
shot for putting their heads out of 
the windows, and that too before the 
tules governing the conduct of the 
prisoners had been communicated 
to them. The prison rules were, how- 
ever, posted in the building and on 
the principal that ignorance of the 
law excuses no one, the poor devils 
were shot.!* 
The existence of such a policy or, at 
least, that such a policy was ever explic- 


| itly stated, has been questioned by schol- 


ars and Southern defenders alike. Corpo- 
ral George E. Comstock, however, upon 
being returned to Libby Prison in July 
1863, recorded in his diary, “Here is where 
you can look through the bars to your 
soul’s content...and if you want your arm 
shot off, or hand, or head, just put it 


Major General John A. Dix 


against the bars across your den. The 
same old rule is yet in force as when I 
was here before, the same old sign is 
there.”'* Whether or not shootings were 
as widespread as later reported, there 
seems little doubt that they occurred with 
increasing regularity beginning in the 
early summer of 1862. Considering how 
desperately ill-equipped and under- 
manned the prisons were, it is easy to un- 
derstand why. The fact that deadlines 
were in common usage and that a gen- 
eral policy was in place to post guards at 
windows, hints that there were insuffi- 
cient troops to guard the prisons ad- 
equately. 

On May 8, 1862, just days after Bliss 
was shot at Montgomery, Lieutenant 
Jackson recorded in his diary that “today 
the guards are armed with spears, show- 
ing that their guns have gone to Corinth” 
and the next day noted that “our guards 
almost all are armed with pikes.” Guns 
were not the only resources being sent to 
Corinth. Many of the prison guards were 
sent into battle, leaving the largest num- 
ber of prisoners to that point held by the 
Confederacy under guard of the small- 
est group of troops. Those guards who 
remained, most of whom had less than 
six months’ military experience, were jit- 
tery and afraid. Occasionally these con- 
ditions led to the unjustified shooting of 
Union prisoners, but other times—as re- 
corded by Major Edward M. Van 
Duzee—frightened guards were them- 
selves the victims. 

Van Duzee, then the ranking officer 
of the 12th Lowa, was among the officers 
held briefly at the Baptist Female College 
in Talladega, Alabama, where: 


John Adams Dix was born in 1798 and took part in the War 
of 1812. He served in the U.S. Senate from 1845 to 1849, 


and was James Buchanan's last secretary of the treasury— 
in which capacity he instructed a department official in 
New Orleans: “If anyone attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” He and Confederate 
Major General Daniel Harvey Hill negotiated the Dix-Hill 
Cartel governing the exchange of prisoners. 


One dark and rainy evening, the 
sentinel on post No.8... heard a noise 
about the premises which awakened 
in his mind the fancy that an attempt 
was being made by some prisoner, 
under cover of the darkness and 
storm, to make his escape, and gave 
the call, “Corporal of the guard— 
post No. 8.” The corporal quickly an- 
swered the summons; but the senti- 
nel not recognizing him as the proper 
person to communicate with, and 
perhaps imagining that some test of 
his fidelity might be proposed, con- 
tinued the call, “Corporal of the 
guard—post No. 8.” The corporal en- 
deavored to explain matters to him, 
but the sentinel, with the muzzle of 
his fowling piece presented at the 
corporal’s breast, was neither to be 
“fooled” with nor enlightened. The 
sergeant who posted the relief was 
summoned, and he tried to make the 
sentinel understand the instructions 
he had received when posted; but by 
the time the poor fellow was so be- 
wildered, that the sergeant could 
make no impression upon him—and 
still the call went up, “Corporal of the 
guard—post No. 8.” Finally the ser- 
geant and corporal held a “council of 
war, and determined to send into 
town for the lieutenant, who came 
highly exasperated at the stupidity of 
the sentinel. But the lieutenant’s suc- 
cess was no better than that of the 
others had been; and at length, find- 
ing commands, argument and en- 
treaty alike of no avail, the lieutenant 
told him that he would have him shot 
down if he did not abandon his post; 
but, now thoroughly beside himself 
with bewildering terror, the sentinel’s 
only response was the doleful cry, 
“Corporal of the guard—post No. 8.” 

The lieutenant gave the fatal 
order, and the sentinel fell pierced 
with several balls and near a score of 


buckshot. He was removed into one 
of the rooms in the lower story of the 
college, and one of the prisoners, 
Capt. Gregg, of the 58th Illinois In- 
fantry, a physician, was summoned to 
him; but medical skill could not avail 
in his case. His mind was now un- 
clouded, and he said to the lieuten- 
ant, with a simple earnest and re- 
proachful look that entered the hearts 
of all the bystanders, “Lieutenant, I 


Y15 


thought I was doing my duty. 


INEFFICIENT SYSTEMS 
OF PAROLE AND EXCHANGE 


Massive inefficiencies in the prison 
system led to inconsistencies in policies 
of parole and exchange. Members of the 
12th Iowa, all of whom were captured at 
Shiloh, were paroled at three different 
times. However, this arbitrary system was 
not entirely the fault of Confederate dis- 
organization. The Union army was 
equally unprepared to accommodate pa- 
roled troops, and soldiers were occasion- 
ally refused for exchange when the receiv- 
ing army did not have sufficient food or 
equipment. When the privates from 
Tuscaloosa were sent to Montgomery, 
then Macon, to be paroled, only two of 
three boatloads of men were accepted. 
The remaining men were refused by Ma- 
jor General Ormsby M. Mitchel, who said 
he lacked the necessary provisions to care 
for them: 

We cut loose our boat and steamed 
down stream to what we supposed 
our liberty, friends and home. We 
arrived at the place of delivery; we 
saw the flag of truce; we saw “Old 
Glory”—how glorious it did look to 
us—and our boys in blue on the 
shore! I would that I could portray 
to your mind, dear reader, the un- 
bounded emotion that filled our 
very souls. ... When at this extremely 
high state of emotion we were called 
to halt in midstream and not allowed 
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ROSTER OF 12TH IOWA SOLDIERS WHO DIED AT MACON 


NAM E/COMPANY 


| 
T 


DATE 


CAUSE IF KNOWN 
+ —— 


Ahrens, John 


Ayers, James L. 
Beadal, Henry 
Bird, William O. 
Bryant, John L. 
Byrns, John H. 
Clark, David 
Clevens, C. 
Collins, William H. 
Dean, Jesse W. 
Downer, Daniel 
Fulton, John 
Hanson, Jens 
Harbaugh, Daniel 
Jackson, Luther W. 
Johnson, Joseph 
Johnson, William T. 
King, Charles L. 
Kleven, Leem 
Kuck, Henry 
Lathrop, Merriam 
Lichty, Samuel J. 
Lillibridge, David N. 
McCullough, John A. 
Mason, William H, 
Nash, Benjamin E 
Nichols, James E. 
Noyes, Charles H. 
Peck, Ira E. 

Peck, Simeon. 
Quivey, Rosewell F. 
Quivy, John 


Richardson, Henry L. 


Richmond, Washington Co. 


Roberts, Ira W. 
Roe, Madison J. 
Sackett, Charles W. 
Simer, Willard E. 
Slack, William J. 
Smith, Charles. 
Toney, Charles B. 
Warner, Daniel D. 
White, William M. 
Wilson, Philander. 


CC 
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Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co, 
Co. 
Co. 
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C 
B 


a) 


September 25, 1862 
October 3, 1862 
August 10, 1862 
September 29, 1862 
September 25, 1862 
October 1, 1862 
August 17, 1862 
August 24, 1862 
July 31, 1862 

June 19, 1862 
August 15, 1862 
October 15, 1862 
October 5, 1862 
October 15, 1862 
June 9, 1862 
September 11, 1862 
August 29, 1862 
October 12, 1862 
August 24, 1862 
October 10, 1862 
August 15, 1862 
October 10, 1862 
October 12, 1862 
June 20, 1862 

July 23, 1862 
August 24, 1862 
January 9, 1862. 
September 7, 1862 
July 17, 1862 
September 24, 1862 
October 8, 1862 
October 5, 1862 
September 16, 1862 
September 24, 1862 
August 25, 1862 
September 29, 1862 
May 22, 1862 
October 10, 1862 
October 2, 1862 
October 6, 1862 
July 24, 1862 
September 9, 1862 
June 30, 1862 
September 12, 1862 


chronic diarrhoea 
wounds 


AGE 


26 
18 
44 
21 
28 
21 
22 
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to land. Still we did not dream of 
what was hanging over us. We sup- 
posed it to be the preliminary work 
of exchange, when lo! the word came 
to us that General Mitchell [sic], who 
was then marching on to Chatta- 
nooga, could not receive us, and we 
must go back to prison and slowly 
starving death.'® 
The fact that so many soldiers were sent 
back to prison was of equal concern to 
those who had received parole, because 
troops were granted furlough by com- 
pany, not by individual, at this point in 
the war. 

In the early months of the war, pris- 
oners on both sides were released almost 
immediately upon capture as long as they 
agreed to sign a form of parole oath. The 
oath varied over time and according to 
locale, the most stringent requiring that 
paroled soldiers “will bear no arms 
against the captor, will not visit certain 
localities, or will not give aid and com- 


| fort to the enemy.”!” Without a formal 
system of exchange, most paroled soldiers 


were furloughed home and expected that 
the war, for them, was over. However, the 
parole signed by the privates of the 12th 
Iowa, upon their release from Montgom- 
ery, read: 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
MAY 23, 1862. 

I do hereby solemnly swear and 
pledge my most sacred word of 
honor that I will not during the ex- 
isting war between the Confederate 
States and the United States of 
America bear arms or aid and abet 
the enemies of said Confederate 
States or their friends, either directly 
or indirectly in any form whatsoever, 
until regularly exchanged or re- 
leased.'* 

As this parole agreement would suggest, 
by late spring of 1862, discussions had 
begun between the warring sides on the 
subject of unrestricted exchange, a cartel 
that would allow a one-for-one exchange 
of soldiers who would then be eligible for 
reenlistment and active duty. When these 
discussions stalled, Major Van Duzee 
documents how a special commission 
was sent from the prison at Selma, Ala- 
bama, to appeal directly to President Lin- 
coln. He asserts that “the commissioners 
were unsuccessful, though their state- 
ments concerning the treatment of pris- 
oners in rebel hands had great influence 


in promoting the execution of the cartel | Under the pressure of troop unrest, the | U.S. Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
entered into shortly afterwards, under | U.S. government constantly accused the | ordered a stop to all exchanges of com- 
whose provisions thousands of sufferers | Confederacy of keeping inaccurate | missioned Confederate officers. Sporadic 
were released and lives saved.”!? records. But the greatest difficulty re- | exchanges of enlisted men continued 
This agreement was not in place, | sulted when General John C. Brecken- | through early 1863, but on May 25, just 
however, when the privates of the 12th | ridge’s attack on Baton Rouge convinced | ten months after they began, the general 
Iowa were paroled in late May 1862. Nor | President Lincoln to authorize Butler to | exchange of prisoners ceased until the 
could they have known that President | “receive into the service of the United | close of the Civil War. Thereafter, ex- 
Lincoln was preparing to order Major | States” up to 5,000 black troops for the | changes were effected only in cases of 
General John A. Dix to take over nego- | purpose of guarding towns and planta- | life-threatening illness or by special dis- 
tiations with Confederate Major General | tions. | pensation. 
D. H. Hill in order to reach an exauanee The Ist Louisiana Native Guard be- SUSPENSION OF THE 
agreement with the Confederacy. Make- | came the first black regiment mustered | 
shift camps established at Camp Parole | into federal service on September 27, DIX-HILL CARTEL LEADS TO 
in Annapolis, Maryland, at Camp Chase | 1862. Jefferson Davis considered the use | OVERCROWDING AND CRUELTY 
near St. Louis, at Camp Jackson in Nash- | of black troops not only an insult but a Animosity between soldiers and 
ville, and at Benton Barracks, Missouri, | significant threat to his fledgling nation. | their captors increased significantly after 
housed troops awaiting the parole of the | A large scale slave insurrection would | the collapse of the Dix-Hill cartel. Nei- 
rest of their companies in expectation | spell certain defeat for the Confederacy. | ther the North nor the South had created 
that they would be exchanged back into | On Christmas Eve 1862, Davis, without | any new prison facilities since the cartel 
active service. consulting his agent of exchange, Rob- | negotiations began in February 1862. As 
The men of the 12th Iowa lying in | ert Ould, issued a proclamation declar- | a result, the lack of facilities was as bad 
camp at Benton Barracks, however, had | ing Butler an outlaw and suspending the | as 1861, but now soldiers were being cap- 
expected that they would receive eight | parole of commissioned officers until | tured by the thousands, not the hundreds. 
months back pay and be furloughed | Butler was caught and hanged—an or- | Many of the South’s infamous prisons, 
home to Iowa. When this did not hap- | der never rescinded. He also ordered that | as we remember them today, were opened 
pen, they called upon Quartermaster Jo- | captured black troops sould be enslaved | during this period: Salisbury in North 
seph B. Dorr, who had escaped by pre- | in the state of their capture, and their | Carolina; Danville and Belle Isle in Vir- 
senting himself as a private, to write a | white officers executed. Four days later, | ginia. Belle Isle, officially opened in May 
letter of protest. The men viewed their ' 1863, was little more than an open cor- 
presence in a military compound, “ ral, and quickly became the model for 
standing guard, drilling, and Cahaba and Andersonville, the 
performing other duties as Confederacy’s worst late-war 
direct violations of facilities. 
their parole agree- In January 1864, crews 
ments. were sent to Alabama to 
The growing expand the old prison 
ill-ease at Benton site at Cahaba into a 
Barracks added to large, open-air facility. 
the pressure upon At the same time, Gen- 
General Dix to ne- eral Winder sent his son 
gotiate an exchange to oversee the surveying 
agreement with Gen- of Camp Sumter, outside 
eral Hill. On July 22, the the Georgia town of Ander- 
official exchange cartel was 2 
announced. Soldiers were to be Se ‘ee 
exchanged on a man-for-man basis if 
of equal rank, while a sliding scale estab- 
lished the number of lower-ranking sol- | Above: Paroled 
diers to be traded for each officer. Sol- | Prisoners from 12th 
diers were now to be paroled and held in cable 
. i ; Barracks, University 
camps until their official exchange. Recruits Company 
Problems, however, soon developed. C, 12th Iowa Infantry 
The excess of captured Union soldiers | Regiment, U.S.A, 
meant they might spend weeks or | 186]-13865. 
months awaiting their exchange, which Right: Prison 
led to unrest and even open revolt in the | scene at Belle Isle, 
northern camps at Camp Parole, An- | Prisoners of War and 
napolis, and Camp Chase, near St. Louis. | Military Prisons. 
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sonville. Both prisons were designed to 
pack the maximum numbers of prison- 
ers into the least space possible. Inad- 
equate sanitation, half-rations of poor 
quality cornmeal, and the lack of potable 
drinking water led to ghastly conditions 
by the early summer of 1864. Such mat- 


ters were made worse by drastic over- 
crowding. Indeed, Cahaba had 2,500 pris- 
oners by September in a space designed 
for 500. Even Andersonville, designed to 
hold 8,000 to 10,000 prisoners, was soon 
dangerously overcrowded. By the time 
General Winder himself took over 


Castle Morgan, Cahaba, Alabama, 1863-1865. Drawn by Jesse Hawes. 


a 


bi a —s 


ROSTER OF 12TH IOWA SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN SOUTHERN PRISONS 


Men Who Died At Atlanta 
NAM E/COMPANY _ | DATE CAUSE IF KNOWN | AGE 
Hanson, Ole Co. B June 20, 1862 — | 18 
Hoisington, Hiram Co.D | June 30, 1862 — 22 
Moon, Elias Co.E | June 14, 1862 = 24 
Snell, Lewis Co.D July 6, 1862 a 23 
Thronson, Knud Co.B | June 30, 1862 = |— 
Men Who Died At Montgomery 
Koch, John F. Co.E | May 8, 1862 — 22 
Marks, John J. Co. I May 29, 1862 typhoid fever 29 
Merrell, Lyman H. Co.B | May 29, 1862 fever 24 
Nickerson, Joseph F. Co.G | May 13, 1862 a | 27 
Otis, Thomas. Co.F | June 6, 1862 fever 23 
Overocker, Elijah N. Co. F May 20, 1862 = 18 
Rood, Milton Co.E | June 2, 1862 = 28 
Sover, Thomas Co.K | June 15, 1862 — | 19 
Story, Stephen Co.E | May 10, 1862 — 18 
Ward, Julius Co.H | April 30, 1862 fever 22 
Men Who Died In The Captured Tupelo Hospital 
Sernson, Sorah A. Co.G | July 17, 1864 wounds | 44 
Wilson, John F. Co. I July 22, 1864 wounds | 20 
Men Who Died In Other Locations 

Johnson, Henry Ist, Co.G | June 7, 1862, Huntsville, Ala. _ | 21 
Nutting, Royal F. Co.H | May 26, 1862, Alabama River en route from | 

Tuscaloosa to Montgomery — 29 
Porter, Thomas Co. E Place of death unknown a | 22 
Price, Valma V. Co.H | July 28, 1864, Mobile, Ala. wounds | 19 
Richardson, Charles E, Co.H | June 13, 1862, Griffin, Ga. —_ 23 
Ware, Allen Co.F | July 9, 1862, Mobile, Ala. wounds | 24 
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Andersonville, in June 1864, there were 
over 22,000 men packed inside its tim- 
ber walls. Just as it seemed conditions 
could not possibly worsen in the fall of 
1864, General William T. Sherman’s 
march to the sea effectively cut Confed- 
erate supply lines south of upper Geor- 
gia. The soldiers at Cahaba and Ander- 
sonville were left almost entirely without 
medical supplies or food. 

Not surprisingly, the grim condi- 
tions led to escape attempts. Private John 
De Vine was part of an escape attempt at 
Cahaba. He later wrote: 

It was the intention to capture the 
guards on post just as the relief guard 
had entered through the door, but the 
officer in charge of the relief, on 
opening the [door,] saw signs which 
led him to suspect that something 
was wrong, sprang back closing the 
door and thus saved the relief guard 
from capture, and at once gave the 
alarm. It is thought by those best 
posted in the matter that had they 
been successful in capturing both the 
sentinels and the relief guard they 
could have surprised and captured 
the garrison, and with arms thus cap- 
tured have made their way to the 
Union lines. It was a well planned 
scheme and deserved success. Capt. 
Hanchett, the author of the plan, and 
the leader in the movement was most 
inhumanly treated. After confine- 
ment ina dungeon until rendered al- 
most helpless, he was ordered sent to 
Selma, and while going overland to 
that city was brutally murdered by his 
guard, it is said, in obedience to or- 
ders previously given.” 
Such punishments only served to deepen 
the distrust and anger most prisoners at 
Andersonville and Cahaba felt toward 
their jailers. 

The degree of mistreatment experi- 
enced by Union soldiers in these prisons 
asa result of deliberate cruelty is hard to 
judge. Clearly they suffered greatly, dy- 
ing by the thousands from dysentery, 
festering wounds, pneumonia, and out- 
right starvation. It seems apparent that 
the lack of supplies and the indifference 
felt by prison officials created a volatile 
situation, and when swelling numbers 


| and general unrest threatened to boil 


over, Union soldiers were often met with 
outright cruelty in the name of main- 
taining order. 


In February 1865, when heavy and 
sustained thunderstorms struck south- 
ern Alabama, the badly overcrowded 
prison at Cahaba began to flood. John 
De Vine, captured at Tupelo, was at 
Cahaba as “the waters of the Alabama 
river rose and on March Ist began to 
flood the lower part of the prison.” He 
later remembered: 


There was little excuse for the appalling 
conditions at Andersonville, but there was no 
excuse for similar conditions af the Union-run 


Many Unionists sought revenge for | 


Confederate cruelty. By the time the war 
ended in April 1865, General Winder had 
died of a sudden heart attack while in- 
specting the prison at Florence, South 
Carolina. A warrant was therefore issued 
instead for the arrest of Captain Henry 
Wirz, Winder’s second in command at 
Andersonville. 


Rock Island and Camp Douglas. . 
Volck’s drawing of Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas, Illinois. 


Maryland Historical Society 


By midnight the entire surface of the 
prison floor was under water and for 
two or three days many of them, all 
that slept on the ground, were com- 
pelled to pass the time in wading 
around in water nearly or quite knee 
deep. Officers entered the prison to 
make their daily inspection in boats; 
rations were brought in and distrib- 
uted by means of boats. When a del- 
egation asked Col. Jones to permit 
them to march to higher ground not 
far distant, and proposed that every 
man should give his parole, punish- 
able by death if violated, not to at- 
tempt to escape; he listened atten- 
tively until they had finished speak- 
ing, then the brute answered with a 
horrible oath, “Not as long as there 
is a Yankee’s head above water, can 
you come out of that stockade,” and 
to cut off any further interview, he 
descended the stairs, he had been 
standing on an elevated platform 
outside the stockade, entered the 
boat and rode away.”! 


When Wirz’s trial began on August 
23, the general populace knew relatively 
little about conditions in prisons on ei- 
ther side of the conflict. Soon, however, 
images of Union soldiers in chains and 
hunkered into stocks, of beatings and 
starvation, and of bloodhounds savaging 
escapees, were seared into communal 
memory, There were allegations that 
Wirz kicked one man to death and sum- 
marily executed another with his side- 
arm. Others leveled the familiar charge 
that he ordered guards to shoot any man 
who dared cross an arbitrary line within 
the prison walls. 

The 12th Iowa has the distinction of 
having members held in two different 
prisons commanded by Wirz. After his 
capture at Shiloh, Bryon Zuver gives an 
account of Wirz as the commander of 
Tuscaloosa. Later, when Edwin A. 
Buttolph arrived at Andersonville, his 
friend Emery Clark told him, “I know 
him, That’s old Wirz, he’s a devil?22 re- 
membering him from two years before. 
However, none of these accounts was 


written prior to Wirz’s postwar tribunal. 
Contemporary accounts, in the form of 
letters and diaries, almost never refer to 
the warden of any jail. In fact, few pris- 
oners would have had any contact with 
Wirz, other than by reputation. 

Second Sergeant J. Warren Cotes ar- 
rived at Andersonville, the most notori- 
ous of all Southern prisons, in early Au- 


gust 1864 at the very height of the 
compound’s overcrowding. Officially 
named Camp Sumter, the prison stock- 
ade was originally designed as a model 
prison that would hold 10,000 men, but 
by the time Cotes arrived the twenty-six- 
and-a-half acre camp held more than 
32,000. To combat overcrowding, soldiers 
were shipped to new or temporary prison 
facilities as soon as they became available. 
By most estimates, nearly 50,000 men 
were confined at Andersonville for vary- 
ing durations between February 1864 
and April 1865,” 

Cotes had his closest contact with 
Wirz during those last days and was 
among the final group released from 
Andersonville after the surrender at 
Appomattox. He provides a gripping ac- 
count of the burning of the prison on 
April 17, 1865: 

[A]t evening the confederate Ser- 
geant began calling out men. When 
asked how many would be taken, he 
replied that every man would be out 
of there before morning. Before 
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midnight the last of the prisoners left 
the stockade never to return, and as 
they went they burned everything 
within the dead-line that they could 
not carry along. While marching to- 
ward the station, as they looked back 
and saw the thick black smoke roll 
up from within the stockade, lit up 
by the red flames of the burning 
pitch pine beneath, it was said by 
many that it made a perfect picture 
of hell.” 


Library of Congress 


Wirz’s decision to burn Anderson- 
ville is often seen as an attempt to con- 
ceal the atrocities committed there. 
While there seems little doubt that this 
is true, Wirz seems to have had a more 
pressing fear that the thousands of pris- 
oners he was now supposed to release 
would rise up and kill their captors. 
Thus, the soldiers from Andersonville, 
along with some of those from Camp 
Oglethorpe, were released only after they 
had been taken by rail to an empty 
stretch of territory between Baldwin and 
Jacksonville, Florida: 

Here on the 29th day of April, two 
weeks after the assassination of the 
immortal Lincoln, 3300 men were 
literally turned loose. Capt. Wirz 
standing on the rifle pits beside the 
track, pointing along the rail road 


grade said, “Boys, there is your road. 
March,’ an order they were not slow 
to obey. That was the last they saw 
of Wirz who alone of all the guilty 
was so soon to pay the penalty of his 
misdeeds.” 

Amazingly, John H. Stibbs, who had 
mustered in among the original members 
of the 12th as a captain in Company “D,” 
was one of eight men chosen to sit in 
judgment on Henry Wirz at his trial fol- 
lowing the war. By then a colonel, well 
known for his bravery at Nashville and 
an honored member of the tribunal that 
tried the Lincoln conspirators, Stibbs 
typified just how far that initial group of 
green recruits from Iowa had come in but 
four years. Delivered years after the war 
had ended, his speech remembering the 
Wirz trial is nevertheless the most signifi- 
cant and balanced explanation of the trial 
offered by any of its participants. 

At the end of that account, Stibbs 
offered a conciliatory gesture when he 
said that he had always found “Johnny 
Reb” to be: 

as brave a soldier as ever carried a 
gun; and prisoners who fell into his 
hands on the battle field were invari- 
ably treated with kindness and con- 
sideration. It was only men of the 
Wirz-Winder type, bushwhackers, 
and home guards, that presumed to 
offer insult and abuse to ours in cap- 
tivity.7° 
Though he offers it as a way of making 
amends, of forgiving the privations he 
and his comrades suffered, their own 
records refute this easy solution. Men like 
Henry Wirz, we now know, were com- 
mon on both sides of the conflict and 


were produced as much by circumstance | 


as by character. Though Wirz was made 
to stand trial for the undeniable suffer- 
ing the men endured at Andersonville, its 
conditions were little different from those 


at Cahaba and Libby or the Union-run | 


Rock Island and Camp Douglas. 

The account of the men of the 12th 
Iowa in captivity, when taken as a whole, 
documents the decline of Southern pris- 
ons, both in terms of physical and psy- 
chological conditions. That physical con- 
ditions worsened late in the war has never 
been disputed. Indeed, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the effect of the Union block- 
ade and the cutting of supply lines led to 
worsening conditions for captive and 


| captors alike, and equally recognized that 
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the strain of late-war losses was often 
vented on Union captives. Yet no one has 


| ever systematically documented that de- 
cline from the time the first permanent 


prisons were established in 1862 until 
they were dismantled in 1865. Perhaps 
the prisons of the Civil War have been 
given less attention than the battles be- 
cause they lack the drama of conflict. 
However, the suffering of the prisoners 
represented a different kind of courage. 


US Army Military History Institute 


Colonel John H. Stibbs, 
12th lowa Infantry, one 
of Wirz’s judges. 


Roughly twenty-five years after Ser- 
geant Emery Clark and Private Cotes 
were captured together at Tupelo and 
sent, ultimately, to Andersonville, Clark 
died at his home in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. In an open letter read be- 
fore the fourth reunion of the 12th Iowa 


| at Sioux City, lowa, Cotes wrote: 


It is customary to lavish praise on 
those who, like the 12th at Shiloh the 
“Hornet’s Nest,” withstand the des- 
perate attacks of the enemy and call 
their conduct heroic, and rightly too, 
but what shall we say of the conduct 
of Sergt. Clark who daily endured 
the pangs of a slow starvation while 
almost rotting away with scurvy in 
Southern prison pens yet remained 
unfalteringly true to the old flag, not 
yielding to the temptation daily of- 
fered, nay, urged upon him, not even 
when it seemed that his life de- 
pended upon it. Such conduct marks 
a heroism in a man beside which the 
facing of the enemy in the field pales 
into insignificance. 
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“THE BEST HATED MAN” 


The Remarkable Career of William Babcock Hazen 
JAMES R. FURQUERON 


After the Battle of Chickamauga, the Confederate Army of 
_ Tennessee besieged Chattanooga, which was held by the Army 
of the Cumberland. It is at this point that we resume with BES 
II of “The Best Hated Man” in the Army: The Remarkable 
_ Career of General William Babcock Hazen. Part I Sey in ca 
_ North & pth Vol. 4, #3 (March Slag bee 1g 
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IN THE ARMY: PART II 


In this painting, relaxed Union staff officers descend 
Lookout Mountain. West Point Museum Collections, 
U.S. Military Academy, photographed by Anthony Mairo, 
Gateway Studio, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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GENERAL GARFIELD DEPARTED on 
October 10 to take his seat in Congress; 
six days later Rosecrans was relieved, and 
Major General George Thomas assumed 
command of the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Along with Rosecrans, there also de- 
parted the commanders of the XX and 
XXI Corps, Generals McCook and 
Crittenden, and division commanders 
Negley and Van Cleve. Hazen later wrote 
that “these removals were just, on the 
ground of unfitness, may or may not have 
been true... [however] the interests of the 
service and the welfare of the country im- 
peratively demanded the removals that 
were made... for the disaster at Chick- 
amauga, added to previous ill fortune, 
had destroyed necessary confidence.”” 

That same month the XX and XXI 
Corps were amalgamated into a new IV 
Corps, and placed under the command 
of Major General Gordon Granger. 
Hazen’s brigade was assigned to this 
corps and was designated the Second 
Brigade of the Third Division, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Thomas J. 
Wood. All regiments were now consid- 
erably under strength, and nine or ten 
were grouped in each brigade. Hazen’s 
consisted of the 6th Kentucky, 124th 
Ohio, and 41st Ohio from his old com- 
mand, plus the 5th and 23rd Kentucky, 
the Ist, 6th, and 93rd Ohio, and the 6th 
Indiana. 

President Lincoln had created the 
Division of the Mississippi, embracing 
the region between the Mississippi River 
and the Appalachians, and put U.S. Grant 
in charge of it, and reinforcements were 
on their way from Virginia and Missis- 
sippi. Grant arrived in Chattanooga on 
October 23. In Hazen’s words, “Now 
came the new regime. But already, before 
their arrival, and with the assumption of 
command by Thomas, our hopes went 
up with a great bound.” 

The immediate task facing the 
Federals in Chattanooga was breaking the 
blockade of the Tennessee River and end- 
ing what was styled ‘the siege’ To that end, 
Brigadier General William “Baldy” Smith, 
who had taken over duties as chief engi- 
neer on October 3, developed a plan. He 
assigned the most difficult part of the op- 
eration to Hazen’s brigade. Hazen later 
wrote, “Smith informed me that I had 
been selected for the delicate duty of car- 
rying my brigade in boats at night down 
the river past the enemy’s pickets to 
Brown’s Ferry, nine miles from Chatta- 


nooga, there to effect a landing on the 
south bank, which would be fortified 
and held....” The Tennessee River 
makes a long bend below Chattanooga, 
forming a neck. Brown’s Ferry, by direct 
march, lay only a mile and a half due west 
of the town, but by boat was consider- 
ably farther.* 

After seizing the heights on the en- 
emy held bank, Hazen was to be rein- 
forced by Turchin’s brigade, ferried over 
in the boats used by Hazen. This having 
been completed, Hooker’s XI and XII 
Corps would move up from Bridgeport 
and make a junction with Hazen and 
Turchin. If all went well, the Confeder- 
ates would be driven back from the river, 
which would then be open for navigation 
and regular supply. On the 26th, Hazen 
accompanied Smith on a reconnaissance 
of the landing site: “We rode across that 
neck and Smith pointed out the precise 
spot he had already chosen for the land- 
ing, made plain at night by a gap in the 
hills which lined the south bank of the 
river; and we selected a point some five 
hundred yards above, on the opposite 
side, where, from a line of signal-fires 
which I should make, I would know when 
to begin pulling for the other shore.” Two 
hills dominated the enemy-occupied 
bank, with a road to the ferry separating 
them from another hill to the north. Af- 
ter landing, Hazen’s men would have to 
seize this high ground and wait for rein- 
forcements. The movement of Hazen’s 
flotilla was to commence before daylight 
on October 27.° 

On the 25th, 1,300 out of the 
brigade’s total strength of 2,166 were as- 
sembled and organized into fifty squads 
corresponding to the number of boats 
available. Hazen directed that each squad 
be placed under the command “of a well- 
known and tried leader. . . selected espe- 
cially for efficiency and bravery,” irre- 
spective of rank—some were field 
officers and some were sergeants. Each 
party of twenty-five was issued two axes, 
and as soon as the crest was gained they 
were to create a thick abatis. The remain- 
der of Hazen’s brigade, and that of John 
Turchin, was to be ferried over in the 
boats that had transported Hazen’s land- 
ing party. Turchin was to occupy the hill 
to the right (north) of the road, and the 
balance of Hazen’s brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bassett Langdon (1st 
Ohio), were to reinforce the initial as- 
sault group.° 
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Brigadier General Thomas J. Wood 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


General Wood: “We will 
put in Hazen, and see what 
success he has.” 


The command departed at 3:00 a.m. 
on the 26th. “I desired to reach the point 
of landing at a little before daylight,” 
Hazen reported, “and soon learned that 
the current would enable me to do so 
without using the oars. It was a misty 
night, with that peculiar stillness felt only 
just before day. . . . After moving three 
miles we came under the guns of the 
enemy’s pickets, but keeping well under 
the opposite shore were not discovered 
by them till the first boat was within 10 
feet of the landing, when the pickets fired 
a volley harmlessly over the heads of the 
men.” General Longstreet, in command 
of this sector of the front, did not expect 
an attack at this point, and had posted 
only a single company of the 15th Ala- 
bama there. The outnumbered Alabam- 
ians withdrew through the gorge, and the 
remainder of Hazen’s troops disem- 
barked, “..rapidly and in perfect order, 
each party performing correctly the part 
assigned it with so little loss of time that 
the crest was occupied, my skirmish line 
out, and the axes working before the re- 
enforcements of the enemy, a little over 
the hill, came forward....”” 

A counterattack by the 15th Ala- 
bama, under the command of Colonel 
William C. Oates, had some initial suc- 
cess, but was driven back when Colonel 
Langdon arrived with the balance of 
Hazen’s brigade. With the arrival of 
Turchin’s men, the outnumbered Con- 
federates finally withdrew to Lookout 


Creek. The following day Hooker’s men 
reinforced the position, and that night 
were attacked by Longstreet’s corps— 
which was driven off in one of the larg- 
est night actions of the war. 

With the opening of the Tennessee 
River (the Cracker Line as it was called), 
the strategic initiative had passed to 
Grant, and the Confederate high com- 
mand compounded its problem in early 
November by detaching Longstreet with 
a quarter of the infantry to operate 
against Knoxville. The arrival of Sherman 
in mid-November with the Army of the 
Tennessee gave Grant the manpower to 
attempt a move against Bragg’s formi- 
dable position on Lookout Mountain and 
Mission (Missionary) Ridge. On Novem- 
ber 20 Hazen received orders to “hold my 
command on readiness for active ser- 
vice...” In order to facilitate command 
control in a brigade that contained nine 
regiments, Hazen consolidated regiments 
and formed five “battalions,” each of ten 
equal companies. In all, Hazen’s brigade 
numbered 2,256 effective officers and 
men.® 

At noon on Monday, November 23, 
Hazen received orders to form his brigade 
near Fort Wood, located on the north- 
east part of the Federal line around Chat- 


tanooga. Hazen deployed his entire sec- 
ond battalion (5th and 6th Kentucky) as 
skirmishers. Wood’s division was or- 
dered, along with the rest of the IV Corps 
and the recently arrived XI Corps, to 
move as a reconnaissance in force and de- 
velop the enemy’s lines. Wood was or- 
dered to advance with the XI Corps on 
his left, and Sheridan’s division on his 
right, to Orchard Knob (Indian Hill), an 
eminence and low ridge a little over half 
way between the Federal Line and the 
base of Mission Ridge. 

At 2:00 p.m. Hazen’s brigade moved 
forward, with August Willich’s brigade on 
its immediate left. The Confederates held 
Orchard Knob with only a reinforced 
skirmish line in some rifle pits. The sec- 
tion of the line attacked by Wood’s divi- 
sion was manned by the 24th and 28th 
Alabama, 600 men defending a front of 
800 yards. The Alabamians put up a stiff 
fight, and Hazen reported 122 casualties, 
of whom twenty-two were killed out- 
right. Hazen later wrote that the “advan- 
tage here gained was so important as to 
decide the changing of the plan from a 
reconnaissance to one of occupation of 
the ground gained....” This attack also 
prompted an interesting observation by 
Hazen regarding a particular artillery tac- 
tic: “During our advance the guns at Fort 
Wood...kept up a rapid fire over our 
heads toward Mission Ridge. This I main- 


The defining moment for the 
officers and men of the Army of 


the Cumberland had arrived. 


Left: William Babcock Hazen. 

U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. 
Below: Hazen’s men prepare to land their 
pontoon boats at Brown’s Ferry. Photographic 
History of the Civil War, Vol. 10 (1912). 


tained then, as I always have since, was a 
mistake. The sound of shot coming 
through the air behind us was very un- 
canny and distressing, and caused hun- 
dreds of the men to involuntarily turn 
their heads to see if the shot were com- 
ing into our line, as the sound seemed to 
indicate. In fact several shot did actually 
fall behind us. There was at one time dan- 
ger of the line actually breaking from this 
cause, and everybody felt greatly in- 
censed; and it is doubtful if any benefit 
whatever resulted from it.” The brigade 
had some extra work that night fortify- 
ing their right, because Sheridan refused 
to move his left brigade to conform to 
the new position. Hazen and his men 
passed the 24th “in comparative quiet, 
our great interest being in watching 
Hooker’s movement on Lookout Moun- 
tain...” As the rain and mist of the morn- 
ing cleared away, the United States’ col- 
ors became visible on the mountain. 
“{A]lthough some miles away, the shout 
that went up from our army in the valley 
compensated for all the noise the rebels 
made as we retreated from Chicka- 
mauga.”” 

Movements on the 23rd and 24th 
were but a prelude to the assault on 
Bragg’s position along Mission Ridge, in 
which Hazen’s brigade was destined to 
play an important role. During the morn- 
ing and early afternoon of the 25th 
Hooker applied pressure to Bragg’s left, 
and Sherman launched the main attack 
on the Confederate right at Tunnel Hill. 
Sherman’s assaults did not make much 
headway, and Grant finally decided to 
launch Thomas against Bragg’s center. He 
wanted the troops of his center to ad- 
vance and take the rifle pits at the base of 
the imposing ridge, so as to facilitate 
Sherman’s assault—which Grant still 
viewed as the primary point of attack. 
Hazen remembered that after the last un- 
successful assault by Sherman, Grant 
turned to Thomas and said, “Now, Tho- 
mas, it is your time.” Hazen reported that 
he moved forward with the rest of Wood’s 
division at about 3:00 p.m., Sheridan ad- 
vancing on the right: 

As we moved across the half-mile of 
plain before coming to the works at 
the foot of the hill, although the fire 
of the mass of guns of Mission Ridge 
seemed terrific, it had but little ef- 
fect, on account of the great depres- 
sion of fire, which made the angle 
with the plain we were crossing so 
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great that the zone of danger from 
each shot was very narrow."° 

The Confederates retreated from 
their works at the base of the ridge be- 
fore Hazen’s men arrived and the “com- 
mand on reaching these works,...covered 
itself as ordered, on the reverse side of 
them as best it could, but very imper- 
fectly, being so near and so much below 
the crest of the ridge.” Having secured 
their objective, the men sheltered them- 
selves at the base the best they could and 
awaited orders. “The musketry fire from 
the crest was now telling severely upon 
us; and as the crest presented its concav- 
ity toward us, we were completely enfi- 
laded by artillery from both flanks.... The 
command had executed its orders, and 
to remain there until others could be sent 
would be destruction; to fall back would 
not only be so, but would entail disgrace.” 

The defining moment for these of- 
ficers and men of the Army of the 
Cumberland had arrived. Hazen contin- 
ued in his report: “On commencing the 
advance, the thought of storming Mis- 
sion Ridge had not entered the mind of 
any one...but now the necessity was ap- 
parent to every soldier of the command. 
Giving the men about five minutes to 
breathe, and receiving no orders, I gave 
the word ‘Forward!’ which was eagerly 
obeyed.” Willich’s brigade, on Hazen’s left, 
had started up the ridge before Hazen, 
and Sheridan’s troops “...were a consid- 
erable distance in my rear.”!! 

As they moved up the hill, “[n]Jot 
much regard to lines could be observed, 
but the strong men, commanders and 
color bearers took the lead, each form- 
ing the apex of a triangular column of 
men. These advanced slowly, but confi- 
dently, no amount of fire from the crest 
checking them.” Colonel Aquila Wiley fell 
wounded going up the ridge. Hazen re- 
portedly came to him and asked if he was 
badly wounded. Wiley is reported to have 
answered by asking, “Do you think we 
will make it?” When Hazen answered, “I 
do,” Wiley replied, “That is enough. I can 
stand this.” The troops of Hazen’s Third 
Battalion under Lieutenant Colonel 
Langdon were the first men to break into 
the Confederate line on the crest of Mis- 
sion Ridge. Willich was still on the slope 
to Hazen’s left, and Sheridan was “not 
more than half way up the hill, and... 
being successfully held back.” Hazen or- 
dered his men to the right and left wid- 
ening the breach into which Willich’s and 


then Sheridan’s men moved. The Con- 
federate line on Mission Ridge quickly 
collapsed, and although they were able 
to effect a retreat, the Confederates lost 
heavily in guns and prisoners. Shortly 
after the fight, an officer in the 1st Ohio 
wrote: “We bivouacked on the ridge, and 
built rifle-pits with intrenching tools that 
Hazen had had loaded in the wagons be- 
fore we started from Orchard Knob.” The 
lesson regarding field fortifications 
learned by Hazen the second day at 
Chickamauga was now standard operat- 
ing procedure for his command. Hazen 
reported that his brigade captured, 
among others, 380 prisoners and eigh- 
teen pieces of artillery, resulting in sub- 
sequent conflict with Sheridan, who 
claimed the credit.! 

The day after the assault, Hazen 
learned of Sheridan’s accusation, and sent 
him a note: “Dear Sheridan,— I was in- 
formed last evening, greatly to my sur- 
prise, that you had expressed the opin- 
ion that I had claimed and reported a 
portion of the artillery captured on Mis- 
sionary Ridge by your command. You 
know that I would not knowingly do so. 
Be pleased to give me any facts that you 
may have in the matter....Please reply by 
courier.” Sheridan came in person and 
“insisted rather imperiously upon an 
unquestioning giving up of the guns. I 
stood upon my written proposition; and 
as we left for Knoxville next morning, 
nothing further was done.” The guns had 
been brought to Hazen’s headquarters 
and his colonels “in the most positive 
manner opposed giving them up, upon 
the grounds that they were not only right- 
fully our own, but captured long before 
General Sheridan had any troops on the 
crest.” Sheridan reiterated his charge in 
his after action report, written in Febru- 
ary 1864: “General Hazen and his brigade 
employed themselves in collecting the 
artillery from which we had driven the 
enemy, and have claimed it as their own.” 
In his memoirs Sheridan wrote that he 
had made the charge plain in his report 
and that “General Hazen took no notice 
of this report then, though well aware of 
its existence...” Hazen wrote that he had 
no knowledge of Sheridan’s report “un- 
til twelve years after it was written....” The 
incident surfaced again during the 
Stanley-Hazen court-martial in April 
1879. Called as a witness, Sheridan, in 
answer to the question “Did your com- 
mand reach the crest of Mission Ridge... 
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Major General Gordon Granger 


“Showing great annoyance, 
Granger at once turned 
to me in a rough, imperious 
way... and his petulance 
turned to anger.” 


before that of general Hazen?” replied, “It 
did.” Hazen wrote simply that “He is mis- 
taken both with regard the guns and to 
the priority of reaching the crest.” The 
evidence very solidly supports Hazen.'* 

On November 27, Hazen and his 
command were dispatched along with the 
IV Corps and Sherman’s command to 
Knoxville to succor Burnside. The relief 
column reached Knoxville in seven days, 
only to find that Longstreet had with- 
drawn two days before their arrival. 
Sherman returned to Chattanooga, and 
Union forces, including Hazen’s brigade, 
set out in pursuit of Longstreet. 

One particular incident involving 
Hazen during this period in East Tennes- 
see is worthy of note. Upon arriving at 
Dandridge, the troops were put in line in 
anticipation of an attack by Longstreet. 
The following evening Granger called a 
council to learn about the disposition of 
the enemy. Hazen later wrote, “It appears 
that he was not able to gain readily all the 
information he desired of his front and 
the real disposition of the enemy...” An 
interview with the general officer of the 
pickets “failed to elicit from him an en- 
tire elucidation of the whole problem.” 
Dismissing this officer, Granger sum- 
moned Hazen “at midnight...from my 
bed to report to General Granger for or- 
ders as general officer of the day. On re- 
porting, I found the council had just bro- 
ken up, and only Generals Granger, 
Sheridan, and Grangers chief-of-staff, 


All Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Major General Philip H. Sheridan 


Hazen reported that his 
brigade captured prisoners and 
artillery, resulting in subsequent 
conflict with Sheridan, who 
claimed the credit. 


Colonel Fullerton, were present. Showing 
great annoyance, Granger at once turned 
to me in a rough, imperious way, and be- 
gan a sort of catechism upon the entire 
subject of the front in a petulant, rapid 
way, as a pedagogue might do with a class 
of derelict children. I was not able to an- 
swer, nor had he any reason to expect that 
I would or could answer one half his ques- 
tions, and his petulance turned to anger. 
I then demanded that his tone and man- 
ner be corrected. The invariable weapons 
of a commander, arrest and quarters, were 
applied to me and a third officer of the 
pickets was sent for....” This was the first 
and only time in his career that William 
B. Hazen was under arrest. The matter, 
however, was swiftly resolved.'4 

Shortly thereafter the Federals pulled 
back toward Knoxville, Hazen’s brigade 
acting as rearguard. April 4, 1864, found 
the command at McDonald’s Station 
near Cleveland (twenty miles east north- 
east of Chattanooga) preparing for the 
campaign against Atlanta. Hazen hoped, 
as he later wrote, “with good reason, to 
be given a division.” He had, in fact, been 
offered the command of a division in the 
Army of the James, “but the expected 
change in the command of that army, as 
will be remembered, did not take place, 
General Butler being retained in com- 
mand, and I in consequence remained 
with my old brigade.”!> 

The schools, training, and inspec- 
tions never abated in Hazen’s camp, when 


General John A. Logan 


“T was most agreeably 
impressed by him [Logan], both 
as a soldier and a man, and have 
never had reason to change that 

first impression.” 


time permitted, and the early spring stay 
at McDonald’s was no exception. For the 
coming campaign, Hazen planned to uti- 
lize the battalion organization that had 
been such a success at Orchard Knob and 
Mission Ridge. The brigade now con- 
tained eight regiments (the 6th Ohio hav- 
ing departed), with an effective strength 
of 131 officers and 2,312 men. Orders 
stipulated that, “In action it is directed 
that volley-firing be habitually employed 
either by wing, rank, or battalion; and in 
order to be perfectly prepared to execute 
these fires correctly, battalion command- 
ers will exercise their commands in fir- 
ing without cartridges at least once a day 
until further orders.”!® 

At noon on May 3, 1864, the brigade 
broke camp at McDonald’s and marched 
to Catoosa Springs, Georgia, which it 
reached on the 4th. At 5:30 a.m. on May 
7, the brigade moved with Wood’s divi- 
sion to Tunnel Hill, and the Atlanta Cam- 
paign was under way. Hazen sent two of 
his four battalions to occupy a ridge be- 
tween Tunnel Hill and Rocky Faced 
Ridge. On May 9, Hazen’s brigade as- 
saulted part of Rocky Faced Ridge, the 
object of which was “a diversion in favor 
of Stanley’s division,” and Hazen reported 
his losses as “quite severe.” He recorded 
in his journal: “Sharpshooters very 
troublesome, striking groups of men at 
the distance of a mile from the ridge.” The 
command remained in place until the 
13th when they moved through Buzzard’s 


Roost Gap and into Dalton. Hazen ob- 
served: “I saw here, the only time in my 
life, a row of whipping posts.”!” 

Early on the 14th Hazen and his men 
advanced on the Resaca road. The ad- 
vance was a difficult one, through thick 
woods and tangled undergrowth. The 
attack gained a hill within 100 yards of a 
salient in the Confederate works. The po- 
sition “gave us complete control of the 
enemy’s position for several hundred 
yards, and by putting sharpshooters at 
work the men and horses of the enemy 
that showed themselves were shot...” He 
later elaborated: “The two days we were 
here afforded an uninterrupted practice 
of sharpshooting at close range.”'® 

The Confederates retreated during 
the night of the 15th, pursued by the 
Federals the next morning; in the follow- 
ing week Hazen’s brigade passed through 
Resaca, Calhoun, Adairsville, Cassville, 
and Burnt Hickory, and crossed Pump- 
kin Vine Creek. On the 26th, Hazen 
moved his brigade at daybreak and 
formed on Willich’s left “in rear of an 
open field, the Rebel skirmishers on the 
opposite side.” Wood’s division was re- 
lieved by Stanley mid-morning of the 
27th, and Hazen’s brigade supported by 
Willich’s “in close column” moved to the 
left under orders to “find the enemy and 
attack him.” Hazen’s men were formed 
at the head of the division followed by 
the two other brigades, and the heavy at- 
tack column “proceeded from ten in the 
morning, through a dense woods and 
tangled thickets till two p.m., and then 
halted for two hours and a half. Hazen 
and his command were near a place 
called Pickett’s Mill on Little Pumpkin 
Vine Creek. The purpose of this move- 
ment was to turn the Confederate right, 
and command of the operation was un- 
der General Oliver Otis Howard who had 
succeeded Granger as the commander of 
the IV Corps in April. The attack was to 
have been made by the division in col- 
umn: each brigade following the other 
and “striking in such rapid succession 
that each might benefit by the advantage 
gained by those before it....”!9 

It was just before 4:30 p.m. when 
Generals Wood and Howard arrived at 
Hazen’s position. Howard had just re- 
ceived an order from Sherman “to get on 
the enemy’s right flank and rear as soon 
as possible.” Hazen recalled, “General 
Wood in my presence remarked to Gen- 
eral Howard, ‘We will put in Hazen, and 
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see what success he has.’ This was a rev- 
elation to me, as it was evident there was 
to be no attack by column at all.” Lieu- 
tenant Ambrose Bierce, topographical 
officer on Hazen’s staff, recalled the inci- 
dent and later wrote, “..when he [Hazen] 
heard Wood say they would put him in 
and see what success he would have... 
when he saw Howard assent[,] he uttered 
never a word, rode to the head of his 
feeble brigade and patiently awaited the 
command to go. Only by a look which I 
knew how to read did he betray his sense 
of the criminal blunder.” The two hour 
delay and the abandonment of the deep 
column formation might not have been 
as significant had the extreme right of the 
Army of Tennessee been under the charge 
of someone other than Major General 
Patrick R. Cleburne. His division had ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Pickett’s Mill the 
afternoon before, and on the morning of 
the 27th, he had sent one of his brigades 
on a reconnaissance to the north and 
west. They discovered the Federal move- 
ment and reported it to Cleburne, who 
ordered the brigade to withdraw, leaving 
a picket line three quarters of a mile in 
advance of the main Confederate line. If 
Howard had kept Wood’s division mov- 
ing, the attack might still have caught 
Cleburne at a disadvantage, as the point 
of attack at 2:00 p.m. would have struck 
to the right of the Confederate infantry 
line. 

At 4:30 Hazen’s men advanced only 
a short distance before encountering 
Cleburne’s pickets and a thin line of dis- 
mounted cavalry. These sent word to 
Cleburne, who quickly moved another of 
his brigades to extend the Confederate 
right and confront Hazen’s advance. 
Cleburne described the position into 
which this brigade moved: “beginning in 
front of Granbury’s left, was a deep ra- 
vine, the side of which next to Granbury 
was very steep, with occasional benches 
of rock up to a line within thirty or forty 
yards of Granbury’s men, where it flat- 
tened into a natural glacis. This glacis was 
well covered with well grown trees and 
in most places with thick undergrowth. 
Here was the brunt of the battle...” 
Ambrose Bierce recalled: “We moved for- 
ward. In less than one minute the trim 
battalions had become simply a swarm 
of men struggling through the under- 
growth of the forest, pushing and 
crowding...the regiments inextricably in- 
termingled, rendering all military forma- 


tion impossible.” After skirmishing for 
about 800 yards, the advancing troops 
reached the enemy main line. Colonel 
Robert L. Kimberly, commanding the 
right front battalion, wrote, “Suddenly 
then, like a lightning stroke from a cloud- 
less sky, the storm burst. The bullets came 
like hail in sheets....”2! 


Museum of the Confederacy 


General John Bell Hood 


John B. Hood, “a man of much less abili 


In his postwar narrative Hazen 
wrote, “No attack could have been made 
in better form, nor persisted in with more 
determination; but as a column attack it 
was failure. The several brigades, instead 
of striking in rapid succession...were put 
in at intervals of forty minutes. This re- 
sulted in separate attacks by detachments 
with ample warning to the enemy to get 
ready and repair damage.” The outcome 
was predictable. “When my command 
had worn itself out in a close fight of just 
forty-five minutes, losing over five hun- 
dred men, and I had sent back all my staff 
and several other officers to hurry up the 
other lines, we began to fall back man by 
man, company by company, and regi- 
ment by regiment from sheer necessity.” 

Hazen cited the “two fatal mistakes” 
as “...the two hours halt after arriving on 
the flank of the enemy—who were alert, 
and knew what we were doing—and the 
abandonment of the column movement 
in attacking, after two hours had been 
wasted in getting ready for it.” The bri- 
gades that finally followed Hazen’s men 
in the attack had no more success; indeed, 
they did not last nearly as long.” 

Between June 6 and June 23 Hazen 
reported that the “command moved for- 
ward at short intervals, taking up new po- 
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sitions and fortifying them as the enemy 
would take up new lines, losing a few men 
each day.” On the 23rd, the command ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Kennesaw Moun- 
tain and suffered sixty-eight casualties in 
advancing a picket line. “It was a mistake 
to require us to advance closer, being al- 
ready so near,’ wrote Hazen. The brigade 


ep 
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General Joseph E. Johnston 


Joseph Johnston was relieved of command, and replaced by 


” in Hazen’s judgement. 


was not involved in the ill-conceived as- 
sault at Kennesaw on the 27th, an opera- 
tion that brought the following observa- 
tion from Hazen: “This open assault, 
known as the attack at Kenesaw [sic] 
Mountain, made by a small detachment 
upon the centre of the enemy’s fortified 
position, has been severely criticized. It 
is doubtful if it will stand the criticism of 
the future.” 

Johnston abandoned his works at 
Kennesaw during the night of July 2, the 
Confederates falling back to Smyrna Sta- 
tion, then to the Chattahoochee River. On 
July 5, Hazen and his command reached 
Pace’s Ferry after skirmishing with Con- 
federate cavalry. Sherman determined to 
turn Johnston out of the Chattahoochee 
line, and early on the 9th a contingent of 
the Federal force crossed the river. 
Hazen’s brigade crossed over on July 12 
at Power’s Ferry and “went into position 
two miles from the river...” There they 
remained until the 17th when they 
marched back to Pace’s Ferry, a distance 
of about three miles. On the evening of 
July 17th, Joseph Johnston was relieved 
of command of the Army of Tennessee, 
and replaced by John B. Hood, “a man of 
much less ability,” in Hazen’s judgement. 
Hazen’s brigade marched to Buckhead on 


the 18th and crossed Peachtree Creek at 
sunset the next day. Thomas began cross- 
ing the creek to the north, and was at- 
tacked by Hood on the 20th. Hood’s “first 
sortie” failed to defeat the Federals while 
they were astride the creek.?° 

Hazen reported that on the 22nd “we 
moved and took up our last position in 
front of the city.” On this same day, Hood 
struck again, the attack falling on the left 
of the Army of the Tennessee. Although 
it did not succeed, the Confederate attack 
cost the Federals the services General 
McPherson, who was killed. By the 25th 
Sherman’s forces had invested the city 
from the north and east, and the infan- 
try settled in as the Federals tried unsuc- 
cessfully with cavalry to interdict Hood’s 
rail line leading south. On August 2nd, 
in a letter written to a friend at home, 
Hazen revealed some of his views on the 
state of the war and the current Atlanta 
Campaign: 

The campaign is running into 
its fourth month, with scarcely a day 
but a large part of the command is 
under fire. My losses in killed or 
wounded are already over a thou- 
sand; but this is no fair proportion 
of the losses of our army, as the Fates, 
as usual, have put us in warm places. 

Will the people at home keep 
up their pluck and fight this thing 
out? It all depends upon their stead- 
fastness. If Richmond does not fall, 
the Army of the West will finally 
make its way to the back door. If 
none of the Eastern Rebel army 
comes here, we will wear this one out 
before the close of the season, and it 
is but a matter of time when the en- 
tire force of the enemy must waste 
away. Will the people remain 
steadfast?...1 cannot for my life see 
how the enemy can make up the 
wastage of their army.... 

You will say, perhaps, Why not 
assault so contemptible a foe, and 
put him out of his misery a once? 
The art of war here is no longer one 
of chances, Both armies carry a full 
supply of intrenching tools; and no 
force on either side ever rests till it 
has before it a complete line of works 
strong enough to resist the heaviest 
field ordnance, with obstructions in 
the front in the way of abatis; pali- 
sades, and intrenchments that puts 
the matter of direct assault quite out 
of the question. I think the battle of 


Chickamauga, on the left flank, 
taught both armies the value of these 
works. No assault by either side in 
this campaign has been successful... 


iam Babcock Hazen to divisional com- 
mand. Special Field Orders No. 55, dated 
August 14, 1864, transferred Hazen from 
the Army of the Cumberland to the Army 
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Major General “Black Jack” Logan rallies men of the Army of the 
Tennessee near Dallas, Georgia, May 28, 1864. 


The greatest victory for [the 

Confederates|—greater than fifty 
“Manassases,” and the only one that 
can give them a ray of hope—will be 
for you at home to defeat the war- 
party in the coming campaign. If 
they can by any possibility keep their 
army in the field, —no matter 
whether victorious or not, —and a 
little before election place a strong 
army upon the soil of a Free State, 
with a fair play of sharp diplomacy 
on their part carelessly met by us, 
then let the question go flat before 
the people, “Peace, or war?” and who 
can tell what will be the fate of our 
last three years of blood and victory? 
I fear nothing in Ohio; but our first 
great battle must be at the ballot-box, 
and the war-power must be sus- 
tained at all hazards.” 

By early August, casualties, resigna- 
tions, and other removals resulted in 
some significant changes in the command 
structure of the armies commanded by 
Sherman. One favorable result of this re- 
structuring was the promotion of Will- 


of the Tennessee. General George Henry 
Thomas knew very well what his army 
stood to lose and wrote to Sherman, 
“General Hazen is so identified with the 
Fourth Corps that I would very much 
like to keep him with it.” Thomas wished 
to place Hazen in command of the First 
Division of the IV Corps and to send 
General Nathan Kimball to the Army of 
the Tennessee, but “Old Pap’s” wishes 
were to no avail. On August 17, 1864, 
Hazen took command of the Second Di- 
vision in Major General John A. Logan’s 
XV Corps.” 

Hazen reported to General Logan, 
who “was just settling down to supper 
with his staff, and I joined them.” The 
newcomer recalled: “It was the first time 
I had met Logan, and I was most agree- 
ably impressed by him, both as a soldier 
and a man, and have never had reason to 
change that first impression.” Hazen also 
noted that the officers of his new army 
“seemed remarkably young, as in fact 
they were. This was a result of the system 
of promotion in the Army of the Tennes- 
see, where commands were given to their 
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own officers who had earned them. Gen- 
eral Howard and myself were perhaps the 
first importations and infringements 
upon this rule.”* 

Hazen’s new division had two bri- 
gades commanded by Colonels Wells S. 
Jones and Theodore Jones, both from 
Ohio, and in Hazen’s opinion, “..loyal, 
ready, and efficient...” But to Hazen “the 
division, as compared with the troops I 
had commanded, was in a wretched con- 
dition....” Too many men were absent or 
detailed from the ranks, and Hazen’s first 
order of business was to correct the “great 
disproportion of the noneffective to the 
effective strength of this division...” Spe- 
cial Orders No. 144, issued on August 23, 
specified that “brigade quartermasters 
..Will be prepared to do with their force 
all mechanical work.... All regimental me- 
chanics, wagon-masters, forge-masters, 
and wagon-guards will then be returned 
to the ranks of their regiments.” This 
same ruling was applied to the commis- 
sary, ordnance, and postmaster detach- 
ments. Hazen allowed each regiment one 
clerk who “must at all times be com- 
pletely armed...” Within a week the num- 
ber of men with muskets in the division 
increased from 1,700 to 2,200. 


Both U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Colonel Wells S. Jones, 53rd Ohio Infantry 


tween the two belligerents for us to reach 
that camp,—by commissioners, humane 
persons, or in any other way, —to give 
aid to our men, it was the most urgent 
possible duty to do it; and I shall always 
believe that some way might have been 
devised to save those poor fellows from 
the dreadful suffering and death they met 
there. I consider this failure upon our 
part a blot and a reproach.”*8 

On August 25, Sherman began mov- 
ing to the west and south of Atlanta to 
cut Hood’s rail communication. On the 
evening of the 26th Hazen’s division took 
up the march, “in a southerly direction... 
continuing the march all night in a 
drenching rain.” They reached the West 
Point and Atlanta Railroad near Fairburn 
around noon on the 28th without oppo- 
sition. On the 30th, Hazen’s division, 
leading the corps, marched at 7:00 a.m. 
for Jonesboro, which lay thirteen miles 
from their starting point. They encoun- 
tered a small, mixed force of Confeder- 
ate cavalry and infantry. The Federals 
pushed the outnumbered defenders be- 
yond the Flint River and then advanced 
to within a half mile of Jonesboro, where 
they found “a strong infantry force 
intrenched.” Early on the 31st, Hazen sent 


Colonel Theodore Jones, 30th Ohio Infantry 


Hazen’s new division had brigades commanded by 


Colonels Wells S. Jones and Theodore Jones, both from Ohio, and, 


in Hazen’s opinion, “loyal, ready, and efficient....” 


Hazen recalled that while he was 
before Atlanta, “A large number of es- 
caped prisoners from Andersonville 
came into our lines..., all showing, by 
their condition and their statements, the 
wretched state of our men confined there. 
It seemed to me that so long as it was 
possible by any sort of arrangement be- 


Theodore Jones’ brigade “to advance the 
picket line...and develop the enemy.” In 
doing so Jones’ men occupied a hill to the 
left of the main line, and the Colonel sent 
back word to Hazen that his men had 
occupied what seemed to him a very im- 
portant position. Hazen directed Jones to 
move up another regiment and entrench. 
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Like most everyone else in the contend- 
ing armies, Hazen had the entrenching 
business down pat by this time. Hazen 
was now reinforced by a brigade from the 
XVII Corps. His line was long, and as he 
reported, “I now had 16 regiments in the 
line and one in reserve. No point of it 
could be given up without endangering 
the entire line.” At 2:00 p.m. the Confed- 
erates opened up with their artillery and 
soon after advanced their infantry against 
the Federal position. “He came on in two 
full lines, supported by troops in mass, 
coming in one place quite inside the 
works, and persisted in the attack for 
about three-quarters of an hour, when he 
was completely repulsed at all points....”29 

The next day, Hazen’s division re- 
mained in place while the XIV Corps to 
his left attacked Hardee's isolated force 
(Lee’s command had been moved back 
to Atlanta). Hazen later wrote that, “The 
assault was made just in front of our po- 
sition, which was on the hill, and where 
everybody could see it. Although Davis 
[Brigadier Jefferson C. Davis, command- 
ing the XIV Corps], was fairly successful, 
the failure to capture or completely de- 
stroy Hardee on this occasion was the fin- 
est opportunity lost by the Union forces, 
under my observation, during the war.” 
There were, in addition to Davis’ corps, 
four other Federal corps present. These 
commands “were comparatively idle, and 
already enveloped on two sides of Hardee. 
To close the other two also was perfectly 
feasible, and could have been done be- 
fore night. Seeing this grand opportu- 
nity—such a oneas is seldom seen in war, 
as it seemed to me—slipping away, on two 
occasions I was on the point of implor- 
ing to be sent (although a division com- 
mander with troops then confronting the 
enemy with my pickets sharply engaged) 
with positive instructions for the troops 
beyond Davis, the TV and XXIII Corps, 
to close in and complete the investment; 
but on hearing the general in command 
say, ‘Commanders there already have their 
orders, I did not do it. But there are times 
when orders are not enough; when one 
should see them executed.... No one has 
yet written of it, but it is doubtful if any 
sufficient excuse can be given for not de- 


stroying the Rebel army.’*” 


* Howard succeeded Logan as the commander 
of the Army of the Tennessee. The latter com- 
manded the army for only a very brief time 
after the death of McPherson. 


At 5:00 p.m. on September 1, Hood 
began the evacuation of his army from 
Atlanta, the withdrawal being accompa- 
nied by remarkable explosions as Hood 
destroyed his railroad train of ordnance 
stores. The XX Corps took possession of 
the city the following morning, and the 
main geographical objective of the cam- 
paign had been attained. At daylight on 
September 2, Hazen’s division occupied 
Jonesboro and then moved with the rest 
of the corps to a point near Lovejoy’s Sta- 
tion. There Hood had concentrated his 
army in a very strong position, and 
Sherman deemed it prudent not to at- 
tack. Hazen was well pleased with his 
division’s performance.*! 

On September 8 the division com- 
pleted its move to East Point. It was here 
that Hazen addressed what was to him a 
very irritating habit that had developed 
in the division. “The men had a most vi- 
cious and almost mutinous habit, if ra- 
tions were late, of calling out, ‘Hard-tack’ 
and ‘Sow-belly’ to general officers who 
rode near them, or making catcalls and 
other disrespectful demonstrations; and 
while the officers would wince under it, 
no efficient effort was made to stop it.” 


OPENING OF THE “CRACKER LINE” 
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Hazen witnessed one of these demonstra- 
tions as he rode with General Peter 
Osterhaus past that general’s men. Some 
of Osterhaus’ men began shouting, “and 
the shout had been taken up in a mean- 
ingless way by my troops.” Hazen imme- 
diately issued the following order: “Loud 
and boisterous shouting on frivolous oc- 
casions is prohibited in the division. The 
practice often noticed of calling out in a 
loud tone when general officers are pass- 
ing, for the purpose of taking advantage 
of a crowd to cover certain expressions 
intended for his ear that soldiers would 
not make openly to their general.... It is 
of a class of acts that are done under 
cover, and are unmanly. The general com- 
manding believes that on second thought 
no soldier of this division will repeat this 
conduct. He will at all times cheerfully 
listen and endeavor to correct any sup- 
posed wrong or hardship soldiers may see 
fit to call properly to his attention... Regi- 
mental commanders will be held strictly 
responsible for the proper observance by 
their commands... of this order.” Hazen 
further noted: “This shouting was never 
made again and for my benefit but once, 
when passing through Warrenton, North 
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Carolina in the Spring of 1865.... lat once 
arrested the colonel of the regiment, who 
for a week protested daily that he could 
not find out who did it; but on about the 
tenth day the offenders were brought to 
my headquarters, and the colonel was 
released.”*? 

For Hazen, this was no mere gratu- 
itous exercise of power. He penned his 
philosophy very clearly: “Many regiments 
in that army and some in the Second Di- 
vision never learned their drill nor mili- 
tary etiquette, nor felt the proper defer- 
ence that must be observed toward their 
officers by all good soldiers. Yet in battle 
no troops fought better. It may be asked, 
why make discipline so important? I 
would add, that all who were there fought 
well; but a thorough administration and 
discipline enables a government to put 
sixty per cent of the troops who are on 
the rolls and under pay in the front rank 
with muskets in their hands, —the prime 
object of every enlistment, —and it 
would have enabled us to do so, while in 
fact from lack of it we were able to put 
only about thirty per cent of the troops 
in line of battle. Besides, it would have 
been a saving of half the cost of the war. 


CHATTANOOGA, OCTOBER 1863 
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Sherman’s army marching through Georgia is followed by thousands of slaves who, 
wrote one soldier, had “no idea of where they were going, except that they were on the highway from slavery to freedom.” 


Living is better than dying, health better 
than sickness, thrift better than squalor. 
Therefore, order is better than disorder; 
for order is essential to all these things, 
and discipline alone makes order pos- 
sible. Discipline, then, is indispensable to 
economy of life and money...the simple 
purpose of both organization and disci- 
pline (nearly synonymous when applied 
to troops) is to give a government a cheap 
and efficient army.... The more disci- 
plined and regular the troops engaged in 
war, the less humanity suffers. And just 
in proportion as men oppose or officers 
fail to enforce organization and disci- 
pline, are they enemies to humanity.” For 
Hazen this was as incontrovertible as the 
basic laws of mathematics.** 

From September 8 until October 4 
the division remained at East Point, and 
then set out in pursuit of Hood, who had 
moved on October 1. The Confederate 
general sought to threaten Sherman’s 
communications with Chattanooga, but 
after failing to seize the vital point at 
Allatoona, withdrew to Gadsden, Ala- 
bama. From there he launched his cam- 
paign into Tennessee on November 19. 
Sherman, meanwhile, would not be de- 
terred from his planned march to the sea. 
He assigned Thomas the job of check- 


ing Hood and gave the Virginian the IV 
and XXIII Corps as reinforcements. As 
Hazen prepared for the upcoming cam- 
paign, Captain Degress, commanding 
one of the batteries attached to the divi- 
sion, sent a request to headquarters for 
twenty-one men to be detailed from the 
infantry to serve in his battery. Hazen re- 
turned the paper with the following en- 
dorsement: “Respectfully returned dis- 
approved. From my observations the 
past three years which have been close 
and extensive I have come to the belief 
that this number of good armed men as 
Infantry is of more value to the service 
than a full active Battery of Artillery... I 
consider the men if so detailed an actual 
deduction from the serviceable fighting 
force of the army.”*4 

On November 12 Hazen’s division 
set out on the march to the sea, and four 
weeks later crossed the Ogeechee River 
nine miles from Savannah. Two days later 
Hazen was ordered to report to General 
Sherman, who told him that his division 
had been selected to capture Fort 
McAllister. This fort was situated on the 
south bank where the Ogeechee emptied 
into Ossabow Sound. With Savannah still 
in Confederate hands, the only way for 
Sherman’s army to make contact with the 
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fleet anchored offshore was up the 
Ogeechee. Upon Howard’s recommenda- 
tion, Hazen’s division was selected to seize 
the fort. Sherman told Hazen to “go about 
taking the fort in his own way,” and 
warned him not to “get behind any creek 
you can’t get across...” In his memoirs, 
Sherman recollected: “I explained to 
General Hazen fully, that on his action 
depended the safety of the whole army, 
and the success of the campaign.” Hazen 
returned to his division, made the neces- 
sary preparations, and the following 
morning recrossed the Ogeechee at 
King’s Bridge. He later wrote: “The day 
was bright; and the march, after leaving 
the rice farms, was along a lovely road of 
shells and white sand, under magnolias 
and wide-branching live-oaks draped in 
long hanging moss.” From Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry, which had reconnoitered the fort, 
Hazen learned that the fort had a garri- 
son of about two hundred men and 
mounted twenty-three guns and a mor- 
tar. The land approaches to the fort were 
covered by torpedoes, ditches, abatis, and 
other obstacles. A captured picket 
pointed out across the road a line of tor- 
pedoes, which were removed.*° 

Hazen selected three regiments 
from each of his three brigades to com- 


prise the assault force, which moved to 
within 600 yards of the fort. “Sharp- 
shooters were then sent forward as near 
to the fort as cover could be found, and 
the garrison driven under shelter... The 
grounds to the right of the fort being 
marshy, cut through by deep streams, 
rendered the deployment of that part of 
the line slowand difficult...” To minimize 
casualties, Hazen ordered that the as- 
saulting troops be deployed in a single 
line, “as thin as possible,” and at 4:45 the 
line went forward, “in a single rank, re- 
sembling a close line of skirmishers...” 
The assault lasted fifteen minutes, and 
was entirely successfull.*° 

Shortly after New Year’s Day, 1865, 
Hazen went into Savannah where he met 
Secretary of War Edwin Stanton for the 
first time. Hazen later wrote: “He came 
down, bringing the congratulations of the 
President, and to do what might be in his 
power to further our work. He had in his 
portfolio but one gift of the magnitude 
of a major-general’s commission, and, 
greatly to my surprise, it fell to me. I was 
told that the general officers of the Army 
of the Tennessee asked it for me; but this 
I never positively knew.” He also noted: 
“The people of Savannah displayed great 
good sense in their reception and treat- 
ment of our army. And they in turn, and 
their parks, trees, and property generally, 
received that care and protection which 
robs war of half of its asperity.” The hard 
hand of war, however, still held a great 
deal of asperity for South Carolina.*” 

On January 14, Hazen’s division 
marched to Thunderbolt Bay, then was 
transported to Beaufort, South Carolina, 
and for a few days busied themselves re- 
pairing the road to Port Royal Ferry, in 
the direction of Pocotaligo. He noted that 
“the military occupancy of Beaufort had 
prevented the abuse of private property 
at that place; but no sooner had we passed 
Pocotaligo than the demon of destruction 
seized possession of everybody. South 
Carolina had fired the first gun, and even 
the smallest drummer-boy seemed deter- 
mined to get even. We were not out of 
sight of Port Royal when the black col- 
umns began to ascend.” Hazen described 
the march through South Carolina as “a 
carnival of destruction that ended with 
the burning of Columbia, in which the 
frenzy seemed to exhaust itself.” There is 
a tone of sadness in Hazen’s description 
of the destruction he witnessed as the 
army marched on its way to Columbia. 


Although every inch a professional and 
dedicated to the Union cause, there is no 
hypocrisy when he wrote, “I never could 
bring myself to aid in the destruction of 
private property, and always did all I 
could to prevent it.” He viewed the de- 
struction being carried on by the rank 
and file as inimicable to discipline, but 
beyond that, William Hazen was a com- 
passionate man.** 

During the march to Columbia there 
was considerably more engineering and 
construction work than fighting—long 
stretches of marsh and quicksand need- 
ing to be corduroyed. At daylight on Feb- 
ruary 16, Hazen pushed his command 
forward to the bank of the Congaree op- 
posite Columbia, “at the end of a long 
bridge, which had been burned in the 
night. Just across the river, at easy mus- 
ket range, were the cadets from the Cita- 
del working away like ants...at a flank de- 
fence for the pier, to be used in case we 
should try to relay the bridge. They were 
such young things, —mere boys, —that 
I prohibited any firing upon them. He did 
direct that a six pound battery open fire 
up the street where he saw some enemy 
cavalry, and this “had a magical effect in 
clearing the street.” General Sherman 
rode up at this juncture and called 
Hazen’s attention to the railroad station 
where a great crowd had gathered, The 
station, Sherman told him, contained a 
great quantity of cornmeal flour which 
the army needed and that the people were 
carrying the provisions away. Hazen re- 
membered that, “A few well-aimed shots 
at the building—not at the people—put 
a stop to this. He then directed me to turn 
the guns and fire six shots at the new, un- 
finished State House...De Gress’s Battery 
fired the shots, the marks of which will 
be pointed out for generations to come.”*? 

At midday Hazen and his division 
followed Wood’s division into Columbia, 
accompanied by General Logan. Hazen 
observed that as they rode along the main 
street, 

Woods’ division was standing at rest, 
with arms stacked, with but few of- 
ficers present. In this street cotton- 
bales were piled in long lines, and it 
had been fired by the departing en- 
emy. The engines were on the street, 
and had evidently been at work put- 
ting out the fire in the cotton which 
still smoked in a few places. The fire 
was completely under control, and 
was nowhere blazing. A dozen men 


with tin cups could have managed it. 
I saw no officers of rank with the 
troops. A great many men had left 
their places, and were straggling 
about the city. Many of the people 
were fraternizing with the soldiers, 
and even treating them, very un- 
wisely, to wines and liquors...many 
men in the ranks were already drunk. 
All this I noticed as we marched 
by...L observed, as I passed along the 
street, that many shops had been gut- 
ted, and that paper, rags, and litter 
of all kinds lay scattered on the floors, 
in the open doorways, and on the 
ground outside. I was told on good 
authority that this had been done by 
the Confederate troops before our 
arrival. It was a windy day, and a 
great deal of loose cotton had been 
blown about and caught on the 
fences and in the branches of the 
shade trees along the street. It has 
been said that this had something to 
do with spreading the fire which af- 
terward took place. I think this very 
doubtful.” 


Frank and Marie- T. Wood Collection 


In this cartoon General Sherman is 
preparing to stuff the city of Savannah into 
a sleeping Uncle Sam’s Christmas stocking. 


Hazen marched his division to a 
point about a half-mile south of the city, 
and at sundown he rode back into Co- 
lumbia. He later wrote that “a fire broke 
out in several places in a clump of iso- 
lated wooden buildings a little to the 
north of the principal hotel. A few men 
could easily have torn these buildings 
away and prevented the fire from extend- 
ing.” He met the provost-marshal of the 
city, Colonel W.B. Woods, and suggested 
that he take his guard and pull the burn- 
ing buildings down. Woods replied that 
he could not assemble enough men to do 
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any good, which, Hazen noted, “seemed 
to annoy him very much.” Hazen then 
rode to Sherman’s headquarters in the 
eastern suburb of the city, and the two 
officers took supper together. Hazen re- 
called that night well: “On finishing our 
meal we went into the yard, and saw the 
darkness lit up with the lurid hue of a 
conflagration. He [Sherman] remarked 
regretfully, ‘They have brought it on 
themselves. I mounted my horse and 
hurried to the city. The houses on the 
main street were now burning in many 
places along nearly its whole length. The 
fire could not have been communicated 
from the clump of houses I first saw burn- 
ing. It was evident that incendiaries had 
been actively at work.”*! 


U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Ambrose Bierce described 
General Hazen as “the best 
hated man” in the army. 


The morning found Columbia 
largely in ruins and Hazen noted that “an 
oppressive stillness prevailed.” To him the 
chain of events that had brought about 
the destruction was clear and inexorable: 
“T have never doubted that Columbia was 
deliberately set on fire in more than a 
hundred places. No one ordered it, and 
no one could stop it. The officers of high 
rank would have saved the city if possible; 
but the army was deeply imbued with the 
feeling that as South Carolina had begun 
the war she must suffer a stern retribu- 
tion. The idea that South Carolina was in 
a special and peculiar sense the origina- 
tor of rebellion is a very common, but in 
my opinion a superficial and mistaken 
notion. It matters little where the first 
overt act was committed. The egg was laid 
by the importation of slavery. The incu- 


bation had been going on ever since. The 
age doomed slavery, and war was inevi- 
table. The issue involved, for those who 
owned slaves, the loss of property worth 
thousands of millions of dollars. No such 
sum was ever surrendered without blood- 
shed, and it was absurd to expect it.”* 
On February 20 the army departed 
Columbia and marched toward Cheraw, 
arriving at that place on March 4. The 
next day, Hazen and his command 
marched toward Fayetteville, crossing the 
Cape Fear River, six miles below that city 
on March 12. Here the division was as- 
signed the duty of collecting the refugees 
who had been accompanying the army 
prior to their being sent to Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Hazen recalled this ter- 
rible by-product of war: “As we crossed, 
a guard on the other side turned these 
people away from the column into a great 
field, which they seemed nearly to fill. I 
then issued rations for their immediate 
use.... 1 attended in person when the ra- 
tions were issued. A drizzling rain was 
falling, and it was a singular and pathetic 
sight, as the refugees, without shelter 
from the weather, of all ages and both 
sexes, with skins from the fairest Saxon 
to the blackest Ethiopian...came forward 
in turn, and held out their hats, bonnets, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, and skirts, —some 
of silk and others of the coarsest tow, — 
to receive the army bounty. We made 
them as comfortable as our facilities per- 
mitted, and sent them off. What became 
of them at Wilmington, I never knew.”? 
Hazen and his division remained at 
Fayetteville long enough to destroy the 
arsenal and public buildings, before 
marching toward Goldsboro. On the 
19th, they reached the vicinity of Benton- 
ville, and during the next two days were 
in action against the enemy. Johnston 
retreated on the 22nd and the Federals 
followed. Hazen and his command 
reached Raleigh on April 14, and the next 
day heard of Johnston’s proposition to 
surrender his army. Hazen recalled, “The 
news of Lee’s surrender reached us about 
the same time. Then came a delightful 
sense of perfect rest after the accomplish- 
ment of a long and toilsome work, —a 
sudden relief from tension, and from the 
half apprehension, present in the mind 
for years, that the next moment might 
bring the fatal bullet. As the day broke 
next morning, the band, without direc- 
tion, burst out in that soul-stirring air, 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner: The effect 
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was electrical; and a spontaneous shout 
went up from near and far, that beat the 
Rebel cheer at Chickamauga out of sight. 
It seemed as if no such music was ever 
heard before. It was one of those supreme 
moments, a few of which occur in every 
lifetime, which we would not miss for a 
year of ordinary existence.” 

On April 29 Hazen’s division began 
its final march—the destination being 
Washington, D.C. On May 13 they 
marched through Richmond, Virginia, 
and reached Alexandria four days later. 
On May 24, Hazen assumed command 
of the XV Corps and led it in the grand 
review of Sherman’s armies held that day. 
On July 4, 1865, Hazen issued his fare- 
well to his men, exhorting them “by in- 
dustry and constant attention to the 
many duties of the good citizen” to bring 
honor to the memory of their service and 
units. He recalled: “The muster-out of the 
Fifteenth Corps took place at Louisville, 
and was done quietly, the men going to 
their homes, and taking up their various 
occupations, as if they had never left 
them. ... 1 never knew better men.”4 

William Hazen’s postwar military 
career spanned two decades and largely 
mirrored his war years, except there was 
more controversy. He penned his phi- 
losophy clearly when he wrote, “I am al- 
ways ready to cast stones at outrages.” He 
was unrelenting in his criticisms of inef- 
ficiency and sloth and never relaxed his 
professional standards for either subor- 
dinate or superior. He fought tirelessly to 
improve the quality of the army and for 
better treatment of the officers and men 
of the line. He battled, among others, 
Sheridan, Custer, Stanley, and unflinch- 
ingly took on Secretaries of War Charles 
Belknap and Robert Lincoln, and even 
General Sherman. He was an official ob- 
server during the Franco-Prussian War, 
and in 1880 was appointed chief signal 
officer with the staff rank of brigadier 
general. He died on January 16, 1887, 
from the combined effects of kidney fail- 
ure, diabetes, and his Texas wound. He 
was fifty-six years old. 

In 1866, while serving as acting as- 
sistant inspector general of the Depart- 
ment of the Platte, Hazen went on an ex- 
pedition to acquaint himself with the 
remoter regions of his department and 
to have some more detailed maps made. 
After the military authorities rejected his 
application for the services of an army 
topographical engineer, Hazen per- 


suaded his former staff topographer from 
the war years, Amrose Bierce, to join him. 
Accompanied by a small detachment, 
they traveled through an area where, as 
Bierce put it, “the Indians preserved the 
peace.” Bierce recalled one particular 
night after their cavalry escort had de- 
parted: “A circling wall of darkness closes 
us in; but turn your back to the fire and 
walk a little away and you shall see the 
serrated summit-line of snow-capped 
mountains, ghastly cold in the moon- 
light. They are in all directions; every- 
where they efface the great gold stars near 
the horizon, leaving the little green ones 
of the mid-heaven trembling viciously, as 
bleak as steel. At irregular intervals we 
hear the distant howling of a wolf—now 
on this side and again on that. We check 
our talk to listen; we cast quick glances 
toward our weapons, our saddles, our 
picketed horses; the wolves may be of a 
variety known as Sioux, and there are but 
four of us.” Bierce recalled that the gen- 
eral looked at their guide, a lifelong fron- 
tiersman, “beated and chopped with 
tanned antiquity,’ and asked him, “What 
would you do, Jim, if we were surrounded 
by Indians?” “I'd spit on that fire,” the old 
man replied. William Babcock Hazen un- 
derstood that sentiment perfectly.*° 


JAMES R. FURQUERON isa director of 
Historical Impressions, a living history 
and literary company based in Hopewell, 
Virginia, and Special Events Coordina- 
tor at Henricus Historical Park, Chester- 
field County, Virginia. He also contrib- 
uted to James Longstreet: The Man, the 
Soldier, the Controversy (Combined Pub- 
lishing, 1998). 
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Gary Cornett of Corpus Christi, Texas, who 
receives a copy of Rod Andrew’s Long Gray 
Lines: the Southern Military School Tradi- 
tion, 1839-1915, Other correct answers were 
received from Joe Ferris-Inderkum, Harry 
Glossner, and John S. Gorto. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This man was the first brigade com- 
mander captured after General Lee as- 
sumed command of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 

2. This Union colonel equipped his bri- 

gade of mounted infantry with Spen- 

cer repeating rifles at his men’s expense. 


Roger D. Hunt collection 


. This general first used the term “con- 

traband” to describe escaped slaves. 

4. This Northern state recruited the most 
black soldiers. 

5. This Federal battery suffered the high- 
est casualty rate in any one battle dur- 
ing the war. 

6. Confederate troops who burned 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, were 

brought to battle here by troops led by 

Brigadier General William W. Averell. 


TEASER QUESTION: This Southern 
statesman was at one time called the 
“First Lumberman of Wisconsin.” 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 90. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it on the feedback card 
to the editorial address below. The author 
of the first correct answer received will win 
a free book prize. 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


WE HAVE A WINNER 


The “Teaser” question in Volume 4, #3 was 
“identify the pictured fort.” It is fort 
Lafayette in New York harbor, used to house 
prisoners during the war. 


The first correct answer opened was from 
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who has some surprising views. 
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He was not a drunk and never lost his 
nerve in battle. —Stephen Sears 
LAFAYETTE MCLAWS ON GETTYSBURG 
Recently discovered manuscript. 
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AMERICAN MAGINOT Were Confederate 
General Francis Shoup’s ingenious for- 
tification designs years ahead of their 
time or a white elephant? — William 
Scaife 
THE MAN WHO TAUGHT THE ARMY 
How To FIGHT Ulysses S. Grant—the 
remarkable general whose approach to 
warfare underlies the U.S. Army's doc- 
trines to this day. —Geoffrey Perret 


SOME CAME HOME The Story Of The 2nd 
Illinois Cavalry. One of the finest U.S.Cav- 
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way out of the impasse. —Keith Poulter 
A FIGHT ORA Foorrace? The Tullahoma 
Campaign is usually regarded as some- 
thing of a masterpiece. But was it? —Ron 
Furqueron 


THE GREAT CAVALRY RAID William 
Tecumseh Sherman had little faith in his 
cavalry. The results of the Great Cavalry 
Raid confirmed his worst fears. —Will- 
iam B. Scaife 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED ON THE 
NUECES RIVER? Tradition would have you 
believe that James Duff massacred large 
numbers of loyal Germans. New research 
suggests otherwise. —Richard Selcer and 
Paul Burrier 

HE Don’t CARE A DAMN FOR WHAT THE 
ENEMY Does OvT OF His SIGHT A per- 
spective on U.S. Grant and Military In- 
telligence. — William B. Feis 
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DECISION AT GETTYSBURG Information 
from a little known Colonel doomed 
Pickett’s charge even before it began. 
—Edwin C. Fishel 
THE Day AFTER Is it fair to condemn 
Braxton Bragg for failing to follow up his 
victory at Chickamauga.—Richard L. 
DiNardo and James R. Furqueron 
THE SOUTH ALMOST WON BY NOT LOSING: 
A REBUTTAL Did the capture of Atlanta 
have any effect on the presidential elec- 
tion that followed?—Larry J. Daniel 
THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON By attempt- 
ing too much with too little the Federal 
high command set itself up for disaster. 
—Jeff Patrick 
DECISION IN THE WEST: Part II, “The 
Vicksburg Campaign Running the 
Batteries” Before the Army of the Ten- 
nessee could come to grips with the en- 
emy, the navy had to brave the batteries 
at Vicksburg....—Keith Poulter 
APPOINTMENT IN SAMARA Confederate 
agent Wat Bowie bore a charmed life, un- 
til he decided to rob a Quaker store. 
—James O. Hall 
ROBERT E. LEE AND THE COMMAND CRI- 
SIS OF 1863-1864 More than a proven 
combat record went into Lee’s decisions 
as to who should be appointed to corps 
command.—Richard DiNardo 
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A CERTAIN BULLHEADEDNESS In the 
opinion of Lafayette McLaws, Longstreet 
had “nothing to recommend him...but 
the possession of a certain bullheaded- 
ness.” —W. Todd Groce 
BATTLE OF THE RAMS Charles Ellet Jr. told 
Edwin M. Stanton that his unarmed rams 
would “either control the Mississippi or 
be sunk in the attempt.” 
—Chester G. Hearn 
BUILDING A CIVIL WAR LIBRARY Picking 
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analysis. —David J. Eicher 
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PICKETT BEFORE GETTYSBURG Just who 
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Gettysburg? —Lesley J. Gordon 
DECISION IN THE WEST, Part III: “Five 
Battles in Eighteen Days” Outnum- 
bered and in the midst of enemy terri- 
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—kKeith Poulter 
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HOMESPUN GENERALS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY The amateur generals of the Con- 
federacy were a decidedly mixed bag; but 
the best displayed outstanding natural 
military ability. —Steven E. Woodworth 
AMBUSH AT VIENNA On June 17, 1861, the 
first tactical use of a railroad by the U.S. 
Army ran smack into an ambush. 
—Mitchell Yockelson 
LINCOLN AND “OLD BRAINS” Why did 
Abraham Lincoln keep the inept Henry 
Wager Halleck on as general-in-chief for 
so long? —John ¥. Simon 
THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN ASSASSIN 
Before joining the Confederate Secret Ser- 
vice, Lewis Powell was a Florida infantry- 
man and a Mosby Ranger. 
—Betty Ownsbey 
STOLEN THUNDER The double-barrelled 
cannon said to be “the hero of Barber's 
Creek” is in fact nothing of the sort. 
—David Evans 
MR. LINCOLN’s MAIL BAG Nineteenth 
century Americans were not bashful in 
letting their president know what they 
thought—or what they wanted. 
—Harold Holzer 
FAST FIRING BY THE RANK AND FILE 
Could Civil War troops achieve a rate of 
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Garavaglia and Charles G. Worman 
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How SHOULD AMERICANS UNDERSTAND 
THE CIVIL WAR? It is important to see the 
events of 1861-65 through contemporary 
eyes, not through those of the late 20th 
Century.—Gary W. Gallagher 
PHIL SHERIDAN AND HIS CAVALRY COME 
OF AGE AT THE BATTLE OF MEADOW 
BRIDGE Squeezed between the Rich- 
mond defenses on one side,and Fitzhugh 
Lee’s cavalry on the other, Phil Sheridan 
found himself in a tight place. 
—Gordon C. Rhea 


A COMBINED AND CONCENTRATED FIRE: 
THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY AT GETTYS- 
BURG, JULY 3, 1863 On the third day of 
Gettysburg, Henry Hunt finally got to use 
his guns the way he wanted to. 
—Richard Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 
LITTLE MAC AND THE HISTORIANS Ver- 
dicts on George B. McClellan have varied 
widely. Perhaps because there were four 
different General McClellans.—Stephen 
Sears 
UNION AND CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE 
WARFARE Recent discoveries at the Na- 
tional Archives reveal that North and 
South both produced revolutionary and 
operational underwater craft.—Mark K. 
Ragan 

VOLUME 2, #4 
WAS GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
FRAGGED? For thirty years a veteran of 
the Army of Northern Virginia claimed 
that he deliberately caused Jackson’s 
death. Did Preston Layman really fire the 
fatal shot? —James E.T. Lange and 
Katherine De Witt, Jr. 
NOTICE SERVED In November of 1862 the 
once-despised Union cavalry drove Jeb 
Stuart’s troopers from the Loudoun Val- 
ley. —Patrick Brennan 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION Did the 
Confederate government have a hand in 
the Lincoln Assassination? Believers and 
sceptics argue the pros and cons. 
—William B. Feis, James O. Hall, William 
A. Tidwell, Edward Steers, Jr, James E.T. 
Lange, Katherine De Witt, Jr, and John Y. 
Simon 
CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR Chinese vol- 
unteers served in both Union and Con- 
federate armies, and in the Union 
navy.— Thomas L. Lowry and 
Edward S. Milligan 
THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING POET An 
anit-slavery immigrant poet, John A. 
Wagener was hardly the stereotype of a 
Confederate general! —Jason H. 
Silverman and Robert M. Gorman 
CIVILIZING THE “ROVING PAGANS OF THE 
PRAIRIE” The Confederate Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. —Alan Downs 
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“DOn’T YIELD AN INCH!” The story of the 

Missouri State Guard.— William Garrett 

Piston and Thomas P. Sweeney 

PICKETT’S CHARGE REVISITED: 

+ “A Brave and Resolute Force” There 
simply is no evidence that large num- 
bers of Pickett’s men failed to complete 
the charge: a response to John Michael 
Priest’s “Lee's Gallant 60002” 
—Wayne E. Motts 
“Getting Beyond All That” It is time 
to stop debating the “old soldier” ques- 
tions, and begin looking at other as- 
pects of the Battle of Gettysburg. 
—Richard Rollins 
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“MANY WERE BROKEN BY VERY SLIGHT 
SHOCKS, AS IN MOUNTING AND Dis- 
MOUNTING” In late 1863 the Cavalry Bu- 
reau asked cavalry officers, what they 
thought of their weapons. This is what 
they said. —Louis A. Garavaglia and 
Charles G. Worman 
> “It Would Be Wicked to Falter” Ri- 
chard Henry Pratt was not one to 
truckle to authority.—Keith Poulter 
MISTER LINCOLN’S JUSTICE Recent re- 
search throws new light on Abraham 
Lincoln’s review of courts-martial. 
—Thomas L. Lowry 
FOLLOW THAT GREEN FLAG! The epic tale 
of Irish Brigade color bearer John 
Dillon—Kevin O’Brien 
THE FORGOTTEN BATTLE OF DAVIS 
BRIDGE In October 1862 Ulysses S.Grant 
hoped to catch the Confederate army un- 
der Van Dorn between two converging 
columns.— Timothy B. Smith 
A QUESTION OF RHETORIC Is the story of 
the moving mutual tribute at Appo- 
mattox between Chamberlain and Gor- 
don three parts romance? — William G. 
Marvel 


VOLUME 2, #6: RETREAT FROM 
GETTYSBURG SPECIAL ISSUE 


TEN Days IN JULY: THE PURSUIT TO THE 
POTOMAC Long overshadowed by the 
battle at Gettysburg, what followed con- 
tained some of the most desperate fight- 


ing of the war.— Ted Alexander 
“HURRY WAS THE ORDER OF THE Day” 
The epic tale of a determined com- 
mander who brought a wagon train sev- 
enteen miles long, crammed with 10,000 
wounded, to safety. —Steve French 

“A NIGHT NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN” 
Midnight, Monterey Pass, July 4-5, 1863. 
Union Cavalry and Confederates clash on 
a mountain side in the midst of a down- 
pour, the darkness lit only by lightning 
and the flashes of guns. —Eric J. 
Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN BRIDGE Shrugging off the di- 
saster of July 3, Robert E. Lee conducted 
one of the most masterful retreats in mili- 
tary history. —Kent Masterson Brown 
“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH OUR 
HANpDs” In the aftermath of Gettysburg, 
Lincoln thought he could see the end of 
the war. —Frank J. Williams 

“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE” George Gor- 
don Meade and the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 
ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN It 
might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac....—Keith Poulter 
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TACTICAL STALEMATE The way in which 
the armies of the Civil War were raised, 
organized, and led, practically guaran- 
teed that most battles would be indeci- 
sive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 


A QUESTION OF FAITH: WAS LINCOLN A 
CHRISTIAN? Despite several attempts to 
falsify history, the record is clear. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 

“NO GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT” In 1860, 
coffee was an expensive rarity. The Civil 
War changed all that... —Gregory W. 
Baxter 

CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES FOR 
PICKETT’S CHARGE The artillery plan for 
July 3 was the most detailed and complex 
ever devised by the Army of Northern 
Virginia. On its success would hinge the 
success of the infantry assault—Richard 
Rollins 

FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE Longstreet’s 
assault on Fort Sanders was regarded by 
his own soldiers as “a useless slaughter 
of men? —Terry A. Johnston 
FORGOTTEN WARRIOR William Payne 
rose to command a brigade under Stuart, 
yet until now has largely been lost to his- 
tory.—John Coski 
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Mosby IN THE VALLEY Just what impact 
did “Mosby’s Confederacy” have on the 
Civil War? —James A. Ramage 
ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED An appre- 
ciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen Sears 
“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT” Union 
death lists included the names of both 
men and women suspected of aiding 
Tennessee guerrillas. —Michael Brad- 
ley and Milan Hill 
“THEY FOUGHT CONFOUNDED PLUCKY” 
For the green troops of the Heavy Artil- 
lery, the Battle of Harris Farm was a 
bloody initiation into combat.—Gordon 
C. Rhea 
EVERY CONDITION OF HORROR During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army’s provision for the wounded was 
woefully inadequate.— Nancy S. Garrison 
TRUE TO THE UNION Men had mixed mo- 
tives for joining the Ist and 2nd Texas 
(Union) Cavalry.—James Marten 
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MONTANI SEMPER LIBERI The creation of 
West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 

MR. Davis’ MAILBAG Jefferson Davis re- 
ceived letters from cranks, critics, patri- 
ots, and poltroons ....—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE AND LOGISTICS: THE FAILURE 
OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT 
GETTYSBURG In relying on the artillery to 
pave the way for Pickett’s Charge, the 
Confederates faced problems both with 
the guns themselves and with logistics. 
—Richard Rollins 

REASON DETHRONED Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 

A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE Not 
all the contacts of the 154th New York 
with the enemy were hostile. —Mark H. 
Dunkelman 
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NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA During May and 
June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received over 
30,000 reinforcements; but he also suf- 
fered far higher losses than previously 
believed. —Alfred Young 
“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL Al- 
coholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. Was 
this a fair picture of Nathan Evans? — 
Jason H. Silverman, Samuel N. Thomas, 
and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY Did the counter- 
attack at Chantilly really save the Union 
army? —John Hennessy 
THE SECRET YANKEES Deep in the heart 
of the Confederacy, in the city of Atlanta, 
there existed a secret circle of Union loy- 
alists.— Thomas Dyer 
REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE BAR- 
BARIANS In mid-1863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. ina 
foreign war. —Theodore P Savas 
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TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida... —Pat Imbimbo 

THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
ARTILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artillery 
on July 3, 1863. —Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?” Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 

“MANY ARE... DELIGHTED” The last days 
of the Confederacy in North Carolina.— 
John Coski 

INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DEATH The Corcoran Legion at Cold Har- 
bor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 
Lee’s offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MYTH Lee’s offensive 
style of operations bled the Confederacy 
of men and lost the South its chance of 
independence.—Alan Nolan 

LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not one 
of Lee's strong points; but decisive action 
in the face of the unexpected was. 
—Gordon C. Rhea 

LEE’S QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF ANNI- 
HILATION Lee's offensive strategy was ap- 
propriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new situ- 
ation facing the Confederacy.—Peter 
Carmichael 


“AS STUPID A FELLOW AS I AM...” The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 
How Great A CaPTAIN? To what extent 
can we now draw up a balance sheet of 
Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? 
—Keith Poulter 

VOLUME 3, #6 
THE RIGHT OF SECESSION The states 
did have a right of secession. —Kent 
Masterson Brown 
AN EARLIER BRIDGE T00 FAR The Battle 
of Staunton River Bridge. —Philip Bolté 
THE VEILED LADY The mysterious Sarah 
Slater... —James O. Hall 
CUT TO PIECES AND GONE T0 HELL The 
aftermath of the Battle of Poison Spring 
was a gruesome reminder that “war is 
hell.” —Gregory J. W. Urwin 
LEE: THE TWILIGHT YEARS Robert E. 
Lee's behavior in the years remaining to 
him after the Civil War cast a revealing 
light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS The preliminaries 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg included 
a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
— George C. Rable 

VOLUME 3, #7 
“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism.” —John Y. Simon 
GLorY DENIED: FIRST DEEP BOTTOM In 
July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an impor- 
tant operation to Winfield Scott Hancock 
and Philip H. Sheridan. The result was a 
grave disappointment. —Bryce Sudarow 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED 
New evidence regarding the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln should not be 
lightly dismissed. — William Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY The pre- 
war conflict in“Bleeding Kansas” was not 
so much about black slavery, as about the 
liberty of whites. —Nicole Etcheson 
RISKING THE WRATH OF GoD During the 
Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in 
northern and northern-occupied cities. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 
GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any 
unit north or south. —Robert J. Trout 

VOLUME 4, #1 
WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? Subse- 
quent “political correctness” notwith- 
standing, contemporary evidence makes 
it quite clear what caused the Civil War. 
—James M. McPherson 
COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN Cross In 
the aftermath of the defeats at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, Confederate Major 
General Patrick Cleburne came up with 


an imaginative way to reinforce the es- 
prit de corps of his division. —Mauriel 
Joslyn 

BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES §S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS 
For some, no sacrifice was too great. 

— Wayne Mahood 

“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN The ghost of “Grant the 
butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But what 
of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 

“GIVE ’EM HELL” The Battle of 
Fayetteville, April 18, 1863, pitted Union- 
ist Arkansans and Confederate Arkan- 
sans against one another. —Russell L. 
Mahan 

ONE OF THE MOST GALLANT MEN From 
Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color 
guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a charmed 
life.... —Kevin O’Brien 

A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA The Kurz and 
Allison Civil War illustrations. —Harold 
Holzer and Mark Neely 


VOLUME 4, #2 
“ONLY A MIRACLE CAN SAVE Us” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to try 
again to crack the rebel defenses north 
of the James.The result was the Second 
Battle of Deep Bottom.—Bryce Suderow 
HONOR REDEEMED Criticized for his poor 
performance at Shiloh, Lew Wallace re- 
deemed his honor at the Battle of 
Monocacy. —Gloria Baker Swift and Gail 
Stephens 
ONE WHO Gor Away John Surratt was a 
key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never found 
guilty.—James E. T. Lange and Katherine 
DeWitt, Jr. 
My OLD KENTUCKY HOME—AT WAR 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, the 
Civil War was often literally right at their 
door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 
THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE The U.S. 
navy battle against rebel steamers oper- 
ating on the St. Johns River. 
—George E. Buker 


VOLUME 4, #3 
WHAT WAS WRONG WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC? Why was it that the army 
seemed unable to get it together on the 
battlefield? Gordon Rhea, Richard 
Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John Y. Simon 
“THE BEST HATED MAN IN THE ARMY” 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 
General William Babcock Hazen. 
—James R. Furqueron 
RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR Just as race had 
helped to cause the war, so attitudes to- 
ward—and definitions of—race helped 
shape it. —Mark Grimsley 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK GAP? Did William T. Sherman re- 
ally bamboozle Johnston at Snake Creek 
Gap?—Steven H. Newton 
THE OTHER DAHLGREN Union Admiral 
John Dahlgren had a Confederate brother. 
—Bruce Allardice 
Last CHANCE For VICTORY At the con- 
clusion of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee hada 


number of options. Did he choose 
wisely? —Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 
VOLUME 4, #4 
IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON How 
far did Lee shape his role on that of 
Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION What were the 
arguments of secession commissioners 
in the winter of 1860-1861 ? —Charles 
B. Dew 
“THE HOTTEST PLACE I WAS EVER IN” 
The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s Shop 
would show what Wade Hampton was 
made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 
DESPAIR, HOPE, AND DELUSION Even as 
their military effort collapsed, the morale 
of many Southerners continued to be 
high. —George C. Rable 
TWO TALES OF TENNESSEE Tio actions, 
one from 1862 and one from 1863,dem- 
onstrate the importance both of the 
commander on the spot and of the over- 
all organization of cavalry to its success. 
—Lawrence Schiller 
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“Richard Rollins is to be commended for his excellent series of articles on the Confederate artillery 
at Gettysburg... | read each with interest and was quite pleased with the content of each article as 
well as the superb maps and diagrams which accompanied them.” —Wwallace M. Craig, Jr., Louisville, KY 
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“Congratulations on the 
article on Federal Artillery 
at Gettysburg. This much 
neglected arm is at long last 
being given its due.” 

—Steve Adams, via email 

“The piece on Union artillery 
was great! You are well on 
your way to describing a 
completely new way of 
understanding the Civil 

War.” —William A. Tidwell, 
Brigadier General AUS-retired 


Volume 2. #7 


“In Rollins’ article, you 
have produced significant, 
if not groundbreaking, 
work. The research was 
quite evidently 
exhaustive, impeccable, 
and perceptive... it is 
the fullest and most 
intelligible treatment of 
C.S.A. artillery on July 3. 
A magnificent effort!” 
—Pedro Garcia, via email 


Volume 3, #2 


“Excellent Issue! 

The article on Union artillery 
was superb!” —Gilberto 
Villahermosa, U.S. Forces, Europe 
“| found the articles on 
Gettysburg artillery very 
impressive and useful.” 
—Michael McCubbins, 

Sullivan, Missouri 
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RACE AND REUNION 
The Civil War in American Memory 
By David W. Blight (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2001. Pp. 512, $29.95, 
ISBN: 0-674-00332-2). 


Describing a work as being “on the cut- 
ting edge of scholarship” is, more times than 
not, a hackneyed phrase. In the case of David 
Blight’s new book, however, the description is 
more than apropos. As a resident of the state 
of South Carolina, where the battle over the 
Confederate flag still rages, I can personally 
attest to the fact that the Civil War is still alive 
and well. The controversy, of course, sur- 
rounds whose Civil War and which Civil War 
one remembers. Historical memory is pretty 
tricky business, and Blight deftly tells the story 
of the conflicting memories of North and 
South, black and white, veteran and politician, 
men and women, all of whom attempted to 
find a lasting meaning in the suffering they 
had endured so that it would not have been in 
vain. Through a complex interplay of myth, 
memory, and sectional politics, Blight clearly 
shows that both the North and the South rec- 
onciled by recreating a landscape of racial di- 
vision and injustice, and how the nation has 
been paying the price ever since. 

On the road to reconciliation, the racial 
equality for which men fought and died—and 
initially achieved through the Emancipation 
Proclamation—was sacrificed. Attempting to 
expunge the historical record of the specter of 
slavery in order to reunite the nation, Ameri- 
cans repressed moral judgments, and instead 
manufactured a Civil War which morphed 
into an epic struggle between noble men on 
both sides, each fighting for their belief in what 
was right. The emancipationist legacy gave way 
to the moonlight and magnolias of the lost 
cause of the Old South and myths became en- 
trenched and popularized in fiction and cel- 
ebration. Myths, I might add, which remain 
very much alive and well in many parts of the 
South today. Soldiers’ memories embraced the 
Confederate cause, and segregation became as 
prominent in historical memory as it did in 
contemporary life. Suddenly, black partici- 
pants became estranged from white remem- 
brances. Indeed, the schism between white and 
black memory deepened as each payed hom- 
age to a different memory. 

The legacy perpetuated by the reconcili- 
ationists neglected the role of African Ameri- 
cans in the war and its causes, and resulted in 
healing the country but only by minimizing, 
if not removing altogether, the emancipation- 
ist legacy and its promise of racial liberty and 
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equality which the war had wrought. Blight 
writes movingly and convincingly about this 
process of memorializing the war through 
public celebrations, monuments and image; 
through veterans’ reunions and memoirs; 
through popular press song, and literature; 
through governmental decisions about race 
and racial exclusion; and through the process 
in which political expediency took precedence 
over human needs. 

“Like the politics of reconciliation, which 
was several decades old by 1913,” Blight con- 
cludes about the fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Gettysburg, “this reunion was about 
forging unifying myths and making remem- 
bering safe. Neither space nor time was al- 
lowed at Gettysburg for considering the causes, 
transformations, and results of the war; no 
place was reserved for the legacies of emanci- 
pation or the conflicted and unresolved his- 
tory of Reconstruction. Because the planners 
had allowed no space for surviving black vet- 
erans, they had also left no space on the pro- 
gram for a discussion of that second great 
outcome of the war—the failures of racial rec- 
onciliation.” Perhaps herein lies Blight’s great- 
est contribution. With an eye for the past as 
prelude to the future, Blight shows us what was 
remembered, what was forgotten, and why, 
and in the process, lays the foundation for 
understanding modern racism. 

Writing about collective memory is no 
easy task and in the hands of a less talented 
historian this volume could easily have lost its 
poignancy and relevance. Yet Blight has pro- 
duced a powerfully written and eloquent book 
which not only speaks to the racial divisions 
caused by selective and seductive historical 
memory, but also argues that we must resur- 
rect and recognize the emancipationist legacy 
of the war if we are ever to truly unite all 
Americans in an equal union. Well-written 
and meticulously researched, this is simply a 
superb book to be read by anyone interested 
in understanding what makes America tick 


racially. —Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 
THE SOUTH VS. THE SOUTH 


How Anti-Confederate Southerners 
Shaped the Course of the Civil War 
By William W. Freehling (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xv, 238, $27.50, 
ISBN 0-19-513027-8). 


In this thought-provoking reexamination 
of the Civil War, veteran historian William W. 
Freehling presents a vivid picture of the ways 
in which a divided South contributed to its 
own defeat. He paints with a broad brush and 
remarkable force and vigor, veritably slashing 
at the canvas. His prose is sprightly and infor- 
mal, and his judgments are uninhibited. 
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At the heart of his concept is a clear focus 
on the profound truth that the slaveholding 
class held power in the Old South by a tenu- 
ous and fragile grip, and so was quick to seek 
protection for its institution, first by pressing 
the sectional crisis within the Union, and then 
by secession. However, under the pressures of 
civil war—as Union armies penetrated the 
mid- and upper-South—that fragility became 
fragmentation, and numerous non-slave- 
holding white southerners came to aid or at 
least countenance the Union cause. Freehling 
reasonably concludes that the aid of those anti- 
Confederate southerners was decisive in the 
conflict. 

Freehling’s cavalry charge approach to the 
whole sweep of Civil War history has the ca- 
pacity to delight readers one moment and dis- 
appoint them the next. Brilliant insights about 
the nature of Confederate motivation are in- 
terspersed with embarrassing gaffs in the in- 
terpretation of specific campaigns. For ex- 
ample, Freehling vouchsafes that Grant easily 
moved down the west side of the Mississippi 
opposite Vicksburg because that bank was 
high, dry, and free of swamps. In fact, it was 
nothing of the sort. Of more fundamental sig- 
nificance is Freehling’s tendency to attribute 
to prescient planning and calculated policy 
what were in fact improvisational, sometimes 
almost instinctive, day-to-day decisions on the 
parts of slaves, soldiers, and even generals. He 
makes much of the decision of black South- 
erners to side against the South, though it is 
difficult to be surprised at the slaves opting 
for whichever side offered them the best hope 
of freedom. Finally, he is unfair to Lincoln and 
other northerners because their pilgrimage 
toward racial justice was neither perfect nor 
instantaneous. 

Still, this is an entertaining, thought-pro- 
voking, and eminently profitable book that 
students of the Civil War should study care- 
fully. —Steven E. Woodworth 

Texas Christian University 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, AMERICAN 
By William J. Cooper (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
2000. Pp. 672, $35.00, ISBN 0-394-56916-4). 


William J. Cooper's ironically titled 
Jefferson Davis, American will become the stan- 
dard biography of the Confederacy’s only 
president. Cooper has sifted through an enor- 
mous amount of primary source material to 
present us with a Davis that differs dramati- 
cally from earlier biographical endeavors. Nei- 
ther Lost Cause icon nor the primary cause 
for Southern defeat, Cooper has discovered a 
Davis whose antebellum devotion to the idea 
of an American Union bound together by a 
conservative constitutionalism was of a piece 
with his decision to lead the Confederate ef- 
fort and his post-war anxiety to establish the 
justice of the Cause. 


Even those most well-versed in antebel- 
lum political history will be amazed at 
Cooper's insights into the crisis of the Union. 
His discussion of individual figures, from 
Zachary Taylor to Franklin Pierce to Abraham 
Lincoln, are wonderful vignettes that surprise 
and reward the reader with new insights about 
the coming of the Civil War. 

The author's discussion of the war years 
bristles with new departures in the scholar- 
ship of the Confederacy. Challenging older 
views of Davis as struggling with a recalcitrant 
congress and southern people, Cooper shows 
the president to have maintained a vital core 
of support within his congress, a body that 
never denied him a major legislative initiative. 
Cooper's thesis that Davis maintained his 
“American” identity even as he led a rebel cause 
receives real support from the author's exhaus- 
tive study of Davis’ speeches during the war 
years, orations that turned again and again to 
the language of constitutional law and the 
heritage of the American Revolution, 

The concluding chapters of the work care- 
fully explore both Davis’ personal life and the 
postwar milieu, yielding fruitful insights into 
Reconstruction, the Lost Cause and the grow- 
ing sentiment for reconciliation between 
North and South, Cooper shows Davis, often 
presented as the last of the unreconstructed 
rebels, encouraging the South to direct its pa- 
triotism toward the restored Union, a message 
that Jefferson Davis carried even as he con- 
tinued to insist that his treason had been a 
struggle for the Constitution all along. 

—W. Scott Poole 
University of South Carolina-Aiken 


APOSTLES OF DISUNION 
Southern Secession Commissioners 
and the Causes of the Civil War 
By Charles B. Dew (Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 2001. Pp. x, 128, 
$22.95, ISBN: 0-8139-2036-1). 


This slim volume should be required 
reading for all those who steadfastly hold to 
the notion that slavery was not the main cause 
of secession. By studying the commissioners 
sent from the five Deep South states in late 
1860 and early 1861 to carry the secessionist 
message to other slave states, Dew clearly 
places the issue of race over that of constitu- 
tional rights. But this is no contrived thesis; 
rather, Dew has taken the commissioners at 
their own words and, by so doing, removes any 
ambiguity about the primacy of race in their 
arguments and rhetoric. Indeed, the rhetoric 
of the commissioners of secession was not ter- 
ribly far removed from that used by white su- 
premacists in the late nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries to justify segregation and racism. 
This, then, places the recent controversies in 
such states as South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, over the Confederate flag—and 


what it stood for—in new light and historical 
context. 

But Dew is by no means a neo-abolition- 
ist. Evidently, the conclusion that race and rac- 
ism lay at the heart of secession, and by exten- 
sion, the Confederacy, did not come easily for 
him. As a son of the South who grew up be- 
lieving in the glory of the Lost Cause and the 
heroism of the Confederacy’s generals, when 
he went off to high school in Virginia he 
“packed a Confederate battle flag in my suit- 
case and hung it proudly in my dorm room.” 
Yet, in discovering the words of those gentle- 
men charged with the responsibility of gener- 
ating support throughout the slave states for 
secession and the Confederacy, Dew con- 
fronted just how important slavery was to the 
birth of the Confederacy. “Despite my schol- 
arly training and years spent trying to prac- 
tice the historians’ craft,” Dew writes, “I found 
this in many ways a difficult and painful book 
to write. Even though [am far removed—both 
in time and attitude—from my boyhood 
dreaming about Confederate glory, I am still 
hit with a profound sadness when I read over 
the material on which this study is based.” 

The commissioners who set out to spread 
the secessionist gospel in late 1860 and early 
1861, according to Dew, were clearly convinced 
that the racial fate of their region was in seri- 
ous peril in the wake of Lincoln’s election. 
Using such emotionally charged words as 
“submission,” “degradation,” “final subjuga- 
tion,” and “annihilation,” the commissioners 
were not referring to constitutional differences 
or political arguments. “They were talking,” 
Dew asserts, “about the dawning of an abomi- 
nable new world in the South, a world created 
by the Republican destruction of the institu- 
tion of slavery.” 

To convey their message, the commission- 
ers drove home three dominant images that, 
taken together, constituted the white South’s 
worst nightmare. The first threat was the 
looming specter of racial equality, a notion 
anathema to most white southerners. The sec- 
ond element in the commissioner’s prophecy 
was the threat of race war, replete with scenes 
from Santo Domingo and Haiti. And the third 
prospect in the commissioners “doomsday vi- 
sion was, in many ways, the most dire: racial 
amalgamation,” or, put differently, the fear of 
an assault on the virtues and purity of the 
white southern women in the guise of “hor- 
rors . . . we Cannot contemplate in imagina- 
tion.” Elaborate explanations of what the com- 
missioners meant were not required; their 
messages were received by a receptive audi- 
ence. 

The secessionist persuasion, then, was 
firmly based upon racial arguments. There was 
simply no getting around it; “slavery and race 
were absolutely critical elements in the com- 
ing of the war.” To any defenders of the Lost 
Cause who still doubt this, I suggest they read 
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“This penetrating study of the commissioners 
from seceded states who worked to persuade 
other states 10 leave the Union should put to 
rest for all rime the oddly persistent notion 
that slavery was nor the main cause of seces- 
sion. Charles Dew not only finds smoking 
gun evidence for the primacy of slavery; he 
reveals many smoking guns, in the form of 
the commissioners’ arguments and rhetoric 
demonstrating that ‘slavery and race were 
absolutely critical elements in the coming of 
the war.""—James M. McPherson, 
Princeton University 
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this important new book. By so doing, they 
will see in the speeches and letters of the se- 
cession commissioners themselves what was 
really driving the Deep South out of the Union 
and to the brink of war in those chilly months 
of 1860-1861. —Jason H. Silverman 

Winthrop University 


TOM TAYLOR’S CIVIL WAR 
By Albert Castel (Lawrence: University Press 
of Kansas, 2000. Pp. xv, 266, $29.95, 
ISBN 0-7006-1049-0). 


This intriguing biography of a junior 
grade army officer carries readers into the pit 
of war, reveals the stress of war on a middle- 
class marriage, and explores the military career 
of an ambitious, self-absorbed, yet patriotic 
man. Thomas T. Taylor, the prosecuting attor- 
ney of Brown County, Ohio, joined the army 
in April 1861 to preserve the Union and en- 
sure his own legal and political future. By Sep- 
tember, Captain Taylor was fighting guerrillas 
with the 47th Ohio Infantry in western Vir- 
ginia. He later served in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Georgia, and won promotion to major. 


More importantly, Tom Taylor described 
his war in a diary and marvelous exchange of 
letters with his wife Netta. Such husband-wife 
correspondence extending through the war is 
rare, and Albert Castel does an excellent job 
weaving the couple’s private missives into an 
engaging story of home front and battlefield. 
Long, descriptive excerpts from the letters and 
diaries—which occupy nearly as much space 
as Castel’s connecting narrative—convey an 
immediacy to Taylor’s campaign and combat 
experiences, his pursuit of rank and glory, his 
shifting opinions about the war, Netta’s 
struggle to manage a home and two small chil- 
dren, and the couple’s hopes, triumphs, and 
disappointments. 

Taylor’s marriage survived the war, but the 
military distinction he craved largely eluded 
him. He always seemed to be in the wrong 
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place at the wrong time. He spoke periodically 
of resigning his commission—a step always 
encouraged by his strong-willed, Copperhead 
wife—and the promotions he did receive re- 
sulted from personal friendships both outside 
and inside the army. There were likely thou- 
sands of Tom Taylors, North and South, be- 
tween 1861 and 1865. By breathing life into 
one story, Castel honors the many and pro- 
vides an important yet seldom seen glimpse 
of the real war. —Daniel E. Sutherland 

University of Arkansas 


THE BLUES IN GRAY 
The Civil War Journal 
of William Daniel Dixon and the 
Republican Blues Daybook 
Roger S. Durham, ed. (Knoxville, 2000. Pp. 
421, $46.00, ISBN 1-57233-101-1). 


When the Civil War began, the Republi- 
can Blues already enjoyed a long if not par- 
ticularly illustrious history. Formed in 1808, 
the Blues stood ready to serve their country 
during numerous conflicts, but were rarely 
summoned. Even when war came in 1861, the 
Blues were not among the Georgia regiments 
sent to Virginia. Instead, they performed gar- 
rison duty along the Atlantic coast for three 
years and only saw combat at the end of the 
war, defending northern Georgia from Fed- 
eral troops under the command of General 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

William Daniel Dixon joined the Repub- 
lican Blues in 1857 at the age of eighteen. He 
began keeping a journal on August 19, 1861, 
and maintained it faithfully throughout the 
four years of war. At the same time, he as- 
sumed responsibility for updating the com- 
pany daybook. Roger S. Durham’s unusual 
combination of these two documents, one 
composed for private reflection, the other in- 
tended for the public record, has resulted in 
an informative volume. The Blues in Gray re- 
veals both the hardships (rain, mosquitos, 
stomach ache, drudgery) and the pleasures 
(fresh beef, honey, a good night’s sleep, let- 
ters from home) of ordinary Confederate sol- 
diers as well as the daily operation of a Con- 
federate militia unit. 

The obvious merits of the book notwith- 
standing, the editorial policies Durham has 
followed are somewhat questionable. He in- 
cludes only excerpts from the daybook, and 
has also eliminated considerable material from 
the journal. Although Durham clearly explains 
his methods and his motives for adopting this 
course, readers are still entitled to wonder 
whether important information lies concealed 
behind all those ellipses. 

The Blues in Gray will appeal particularly 
to those interested in the Civil War in Geor- 
gia. All students of the era, however, remain 
indebted to Durham for acquainting them 
with such an observant, intelligent, and en- 


dearing figure as William Daniel Dixon. Ev- 
eryone ought to be blessed with such a devoted 


historian, —Mark G. Malvasi 
Randolph-Macon College 
LINCOLN’S CAVALRYMEN 


A History of the Mounted Forces of 
the Army of the Potomac, 1861-1865 
Edward G. Longacre (Stackpole Books: 
Mechanicsburg, PA, 2000. Pp. 496, $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-1049-1 ). 


In autumn 1862 a disgusted Charles Wain- 
wright, an Army of the Potomac artillerist, 
commented in his diary about the “burning 
disgrace” of Confederate cavalryman Jeb 
Stuart’s circuitous joy ride around the Union 
army for the second time in five months, with 
scarcely a shot being fired. For such negli- 
gence the cannoneer blamed his own army’s 
inept horsemen, castigating the entire Fed- 
eral cavalry as “an awful botch,” Many Civil 
War historians have tended to agree with that 
estimation of the Army of the Potomac’s 
mounted forces up until mid-1863, Edward 
Longacre, however, bucks that accepted tenet 
in his book Lincoln’s Cavalrymen: A History 
of the Mounted Forces of the Army of the 
Potomac, 1861-1865, 

Is another study of the Union Cavalry 
needed? Longacre certainly argues it is and 
characterizes previous cavalry coverage as in- 
termittent, uneven, and romanticized, 
Longacre seeks to explore new themes and in- 
terpretations and to incorporate new research 
into a broad and complex topic. Lincoln's Cav- 
alrymen forcefully challenges the view that the 
Army of the Potomac’s horsemen were incom- 
petent bumblers who only slowly overcame 
their inadequacies through trial and error be- 
fore finally attaining competence. In 
Longacre’s “more accurate assessment,” Union 
horsemen were superior to their opponents 
not only in logistics, but also in training, tac- 
tics, and manpower caliber by the latter half 
of 1862—nearly a year earlier than is usually 
credited. Longacre furthermore dismisses the 
notion that Union horseman prevailed only 
because their enemy became exhausted 
through attrition of men, mounts, and equip- 
ment. Only when gathering intelligence, 
charging massed infantry, or trying to stop 
Stuart’s raiding columns did the Federals come 
up short. Longacre maintains that these defi- 
ciencies were largely due to the incapacity of 
Union commanders rather than any fault of 
the men. 

Many of Longacre’s arguments have merit, 
although accepting his estimate that the ma- 
jority of untried Union horsemen performed 
competently during McClellan's hesitant Pen- 
insula Campaign by ably guarding their army’s 
front, flanks, and rear while striking enemy 
communications with a thoroughness that the 
Confederates never matched, is more difficult 


to prove and certainly is a radical departure 
from standard interpretations. Furthermore, 
Longacre strongly argues that the cavalry clash 
at Kelly's Ford in March 1863, shortly after 
General Joseph Hooker united scattered cav- 
alry units into one corps, should be viewed as 
the Union cavalry’s true spark of psychologi- 
cal confidence, rather than the traditionally 
accepted conflict at Brandy Station three 
months later, One often overlooked portion 
of the cavalry’s rise to prominence on which 
Longacre rightfully sheds greater light is the 
role of Union horse artillery, led by talented 
artillerists like William C. Fuller, Alexander C. 
M. Pennington, John Calef, and John C. 
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Tidball, in transforming the mounted arm into 
one with a knockout punch. 

Longacre’s book confirms many tradi- 
tional assessments, such as criticism of the 
Union army high command's lack of imagi- 
nation about how to use their cavalry effec- 
tively, which hamstrung the troopers’ effective- 
ness more than anything else. Longacre also 
concurs with the general historical consensus 
that the Union cavalry’s Gettysburg perfor- 
mance contributed much to Union victory, al- 
though he gives new import to David M. 
Gregg’s threatening presence on Ewell’s left 
flank on day two. Longacre is also in line with 
most other historians’ interpretations that it 
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increasingly difficult political circumstances.” 
—Gary W. Gallagher, author of The Confederate War 


“A sympathetic but also sharply critical treatment 
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Brings back excitement to the political history of 
the Civil War.” —George Rable, author of The 
Confederate Republic 
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took shakeups in the cavalry’s senior com- 
mand and the advent of fiercely aggressive Phil 
Sheridan to permit the Union cavalry to live 
up to its full potential. 

Longacre has contributed another excel- 
lent volume to Civil War history. His colorful 
writing style is aptly suited to the dash and 
flow of cavalry narrative, only occasionally 
veering toward the over dramatic. He succeeds 
brilliantly in his pithy estimations of the 
cavalry’s leaders. Sheridan was “a better sol- 
dier than a man,’ ruthlessly devoted to his own 
success and, by extension, his command’s. 
George Stoneman was “conservative, careful, 
sometimes plodding,” usually more success- 
ful behind a desk than in the saddle. Alfred 
Pleasonton was a flamboyant and flashy pub- 
licity hound spending “the greater part of his 
time polishing his image instead of validating 
it.” Judson Kilpatrick was “opportunistic...with 
an unsavory reputation.” And perhaps most 
accurate, George B. McClellan was a leader 
who knew precisely how to employ infantry 
and artillery, but >whose mind went blank 
whenever horse soldiers entered the equation.” 

Longacre includes important background 
information, such as detailed discussion of the 
types and nature of the cavalry’s weaponry, be- 
fore plunging ahead with his narrative. One 
of his oversights in this vein, however, con- 
cerns horse equipments and their correlation 
and importance to trooper performance. 
Longacre, like Stephen Z. Star, discusses the 
horse purchase system and horsecare, but 
these issues are only lightly addressed, with no 
new insights. Longacre also gives a false im- 
pression when discussing cavalry veterinarians 
by stating that General Joseph Hooker “saw to 
it” that qualified veterinarians were detailed 
to the army. While “Veterinary Surgeons” were 
authorized by Congress in early 1863, filling 
these positions with competently trained staff 
was never resolved. In fact, Sheridan was still 
trying to goad Congress into establishing a 
professional army veterinary corps before his 
death in 1888. 

Aside from quibbling over some of the 
book’s finer points, the most significant criti- 
cism of the work is Longacre’s conclusion 
with Sheridan’s Appomattox victory ride. 
This seems to be too hasty an ending, since 
the cavalry was ordered to North Carolina to 
assist in cornering Joseph Johnston’s army. 
What is more, Longacre, like Starr, details the 
painful rise of the Union Cavalry, but neglects 
to finish the story. What becomes of this vast 
force? What were the mechanics of the de- 
mobilization, and did it have an unseen long- 
term impact? For example, could Reconstruc- 
tion efforts to counteract the Klux Klux Klan 
have been enforced better with a large force 
of cavalry? 

All told, Longacre has produced an ex- 
cellent addition to Civil War scholarship. 
Lincoln’s Cavairymen is thoroughly re- 


searched from over 400 collections of diaries, 
letters, and memoirs, many hitherto unpub- 
lished. The work is a delight to read; a boon 
to both military historians and general Civil 
War enthusiasts. —David J. Gerleman 

Arlington, Virginia 


THE IMAGINED CIVIL WAR 
Popular Literature of the North & 
South 1861-1865 
By Alice Fahs (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2001. Pp. xi, 410. 
$39.95, ISBN 0-8078-2581-6). 


The writings of authors such as Herman 
Melville, Stephen Crane, and the poet Walt 
Whitman, have long demonstrated how litera- 
ture can illuminate and communicate the hu- 
man experiences of the Civil War. In the 
present study, Alice Fahs examines the role of 
popular literature, including histories of the 
war, poetry, songs, and novels, which she be- 
lieves offers a glimpse into the ideological, po- 
litical, and moral climate experienced by 
people throughout the North and South, 
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Technological advances, interest in the 
war, and expected profits brought about mas- 
sive quantities of literature in the North. In 
an attempt to create their own culture, 
southerners struggled to create their own pub- 
lishing industry. Though southern magazines 
were popular and rivaled northern magazines 
such as Harper’s, supply shortages and disrup- 
tions caused by the war made it extremely dif- 
ficult to keep up production. Even when such 
publications were available in the South, many 
thought them deficient as compared to their 
northern rivals. 

Of particular interest is the attention to 
how popular literature helped alter concep- 
tions of the roles of both women and blacks 
during the course of the war. For example, 
Fahs argues that at the beginning of the war 
northern periodicals portrayed blacks in car- 
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toons which highlighted less than human-like 
characteristics. As the war progressed and 
blacks were given the chance to demonstrate 
their abilities and bravery on the battlefield, 
northern periodicals reflected a more manly 
image, which in turn left open the possibility 
that blacks would have a place in a postwar 
society. In the course of research, Fahs discoy- 
ered a great deal of literature produced dur- 
ing the Civil War which portrayed women in 
important roles, such as spies, crossdressing 
soldiers, and nurses, Such images were largely 
forgotten, however, by the end of 19th cen- 
tury, due in part to a renewed focus on the 
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derstand a world that was engulfed in violence 
and death, and changing in ways that few could 
have imagined. —Kevin M. Levin 

St. Anne’s-Belfield School, Charlottesville 


UNDER CUSTER’S COMMAND 
The Civil War Journal of 
James Henry Avery 
By James Henry Avery. Compiled by Karla 
Jean Husby, edited by Eric J. Wittenberg 
(Brassey's: Washington, D.C., 2000. Pp. 224, 
$24.95, ISBN 1-5748-8276-7). 


When Confederate veteran Sam Watkins 
wrote his memoirs he remarked that history’s 
great events were usually recorded by “big 
bugs,” generals and renowned historians, but 
that he had as much right to record events as 
they did, In Under Custer’s Command: The 
Civil War Journal of James Henry Avery, 5th 
Michigan Cavalry trooper James Henry Avery 
expresses similar sentiments. Like Watkins and 
so many other Civil War soldiers, Avery felt 
compelled to record his experience for his fam- 
ily, and, fortunately, for posterity as well. The 
end result is a book that is humorous, infor- 
mative, and warmly human. 

Under Custer’s Command is a blend of 
Avery’s battlefield journals and postwar remi- 
niscences, deftly merged by Eric J. Wittenberg, 
providing detailed descriptions of the 5th 
Michigan’s daily routine, marches, and battles. 
As one of the patriots who answered President 
Abraham Lincoln’s August 1862 call for more 
troops, Avery, a married twenty-four-year-old 
native of Hopkins, Michigan, exchanged his 
farming implements for a cavalryman’s saber 
and pistol. His regiment became part of Gen- 
eral George Armstrong Custer's feared “Wol- 
verine Brigade,” an organization renowned for 
hard hitting and hard fighting. 

To read these reminiscences is to peer into 
a Civil War trooper’s everyday life and to see 
the “ever changing course of a regiment of cav- 
alry,” and Avery chronicles both the sublime 
and the ridiculous—such as the cruel irony of 
his company’s most ravenous trooper being 
“gobbled up” by the enemy while attempting 
to save his sizzling breakfast, only to end up 
starving to death in notorious Andersonville 
prison. 

The reader is an unseen companion to 
Avery's career; we are with him amid the roar 
and terror of battle, pulling wounded rebels 
out of fires in the Wilderness, charging along- 
side General Custer while a band blares “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” or tramping with him back home 
as a discharged veteran in June 1865. A man 
of firm moral rectitude, Avery's virtues shine 
through in his writing as brightly today as 
when he penned the lines: he abhors strong 
drink and its concomitant evils of gambling 
and prostitution. Avery also voices disdain for 
the cruelty in human nature dredged up by 
the war, as evidenced by widespread plunder- 


ing of civilians, and, most specifically, the 
highly irregular retaliatory shooting of two 
accused teenaged guerillas. Likewise, Avery's 
experiences among the suffering of Civil War 
hospitals are especially vivid, and it is this hu- 
man detail that makes the work especially 
valuable. 

While Avery deftly chronicles war’s waste 
and senseless destruction, such as when a 
trooper is killed because of foolish camp 
horseplay with weapons, he also impishly 
records more humorous incidents, Avery se- 
cretly chuckles with delight when a party of 
drunkenly carousing officers is explosively in- 
terrupted by a box full of ammunition car- 
tridges being dumped down the chimney. 
Avery laughs at others and himself, particu- 
larly when he wrenches his knee badly while 
trying to kick a gangling trooper for carelessly 
spilling a pot of coffee. 

One of Avery’s failings is his uncritical and 
unfettered adoration for General Custer. While 
it may be unreasonable to expect Avery to as- 
sess his commanding officer impartially, his 
lionization of Custer’s battlefield perfor- 
mances gives the “boy-general” more credit 
than is due. Indeed, Avery ascribes Custer’s 
ultimate destruction to his being a victim of 
“worthless and jealous” officers back in Wash- 
ington, rather than his own rash impetuosity. 
Another interesting perspective for the histo- 
rian is Avery's anger over the Michigan 
Brigade’s transfer at war's end to the Indian 
frontier, rather than being immediately dis- 
banded. 

Husby and Wittenberg have performed a 
valuable service in preserving this trooper's 
story. The book is soundly edited, thoroughly 
documented, and praiseworthy for Avery's in- 
timate writing style. Wittenberg wisely allows 
him to tell his own story. This book will be 
useful to historians seeking to understand the 
war from the common trooper’s perspective 
as well as to those who have a general Civil 
War interest. As with all memoirs, this one 
serves a purpose: in it an ordinary Michigan 
farmer takes part in a “mighty struggle” and 
by doing so achieves a piece of immortality. 
Through Avery's account, the 5th Michigan 
rides once more. —David J. Gerleman 

Arlington, Virginia 


RETREAT TO VICTORY? 
Confederate Strategy Reconsidered 
By Robert G, Tanner (Scholarly Resources, 

104 Greenhill Avenue, Wilmington, 
Deleware, 2001. Pp. 185, maps, illus., photos. 
Paper, $17.95, ISBN 0-8420-2882-X. 


Robert G. Tanner's latest foray into the 
often contentious arena of Civil War publish- 
ing will generate a firestorm of controversy 
between those who believe the only way the 
South could have been victorious was to avoid 
battles and conduct a guerilla war, and those 


who believe vigorous offensive action was the 
only viable path to success. Tanner holds the 
firm opinion that the former option, often 
described as a “Fabian” strategy, was geographi- 
cally and politically impossible to imple- 
ment—and then proves it in a pithy discourse 
that should be required reading by everyone 
even remotely interested in the subject. 

Modern scholarship has, to borrow a 
phrase from the author, “coalesced into a 
markedly critical theory” (xi) claiming that the 
Confederacy was too willing to wage pitched 
battles with Federal armies, Students of this 
conviction assert instead that the South could 
have won by avoiding set piece battles and 
forcing the invaders to hold and control grow- 
ing chunks of territory “while rebels ghosted 
about, just out of reach of bedeviled blue 
armies that they would not directly confront— 
save when ill-timed Federal movements of- 
fered up isolated columns to be destroyed by 
quickly amassed superior numbers.” (xi) Ma- 
neuver and the avoidance of manpower losses 
through pitched battles via deep retreat and 
guerilla war would eventually, so the theory 
goes, cause the North to give up. 

Tanner begins his study with a good over- 
view of Confederate strategy and the several 
distinct strategic “phases” that ultimately 
ended in defeat at Appomattox. Troop disper- 
sion during the first ten months of the war 
“demonstrated for the world that the Confed- 
erate States of America wasa viable enterprise.” 
(3) Political reasons alone, argues Tanner, 
would have kept the South from adopting any 
other strategy during the first ten months. This 
phase was followed by Southern retreats, ma- 
neuvers, and consolidations. “Reacting to im- 
pending disaster rather than specifically car- 
rying through a master plan,” writes Tanner, a 
third phase was entered, one that witnessed 
large-scale bloody battles. It was this phase, 
from the Seven Days’ Battles through Atlanta, 
for which Southern generals have received the 
most criticism. 

The proponents of a Fabian strategy of 
deep retreat and maneuver blindly assume 
such a course would have conserved rebel 
morale and manpower. Not so, argues Tanner, 
who convincingly demonstrates with actual 
examples how maneuver and retreat drained 
ranks as effectively as battle. The war's preemi- 
nent operation of maneuver, Jackson's Valley 
Campaign of 1862, drained some 1,250 men 
away from the Stonewall Brigade, exclusive of 
combat, and the unit's condition after forty 
days was described as “poor.” (56) Recent 
scholarship also demonstrates that Johnston’s 
Atlanta Campaign deflated morale and con- 
fused and exhausted his men—and lost At- 
lanta anyway. The idea that the Confederacy 
could have implemented a national strategy 
of maneuver and struck back effectively when 
opportunity arose is not consistent with the 
historical record. 
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COVER STORY 


“12th Virginia Cavalry” by Don Troiani 
depicts a member of the Laurel Brigade 
brandishing an English-manufactured Kerr 
Percussion revolver as he prepares to de- 
fend his Shenandoah Valley home—but it 
would prove to be an impossible task. 


For more information, contact Historical 
Art Prints: (203) 262-6680, or visit the 
website at www.historicalartprints.com 
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in the Civil War and Reconstruction 
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“The violence suffered by Twitchell—Union veteran, 
Freedmen’s Bureau agent, Yankee planter, and 
Republican politician—makes for chilling reading 
[while] reminding readers that for many Americans 
the war did not end in the spring of 1865."—Paul A. 
Cimbala, author of Under the Guardianship of 


An Absolute Massacre 
The New Orleans Race Riot of July 30, 1866 
- James G. Hollandsworth, Jr. 


“A narrative of events shocking in themselves and made 


more so by the author's objective, detached manner. . . . 
Almost wholly a police-perpetrated murder of dozens of 


black and pro-Union whites, recounted in Hollandsworth’s 
ghastly blow-by-blow detail.”—Booklist 


Illustrated * $28.95 


Even more convincing was the fact that 
the South simply did not enjoy the geographic 
advantages within which a successful Fabian 
strategy could have been employed. Many his- 
torians have claimed that the 750,000-square 
mile Confederacy possessed an advantage 
analogous to that enjoyed by Russia against 
Napoleon in 1812. They fail to take into con- 
sideration that all territory is not equal. The 
Trans-Mississippi Theater, almost half of the 
Confederacy’s total acreage, was strategically 
unimportant to the Confederacy, as was most 
of Florida and Virginia’s eastern shore. “Ap- 
palachia, including West Virginia, the western 
Carolinas, eastern Tennessee and northern 
Georgia, was not only hostile to secession but 
too rugged for maneuvers. ... Armies in these 
areas would render themselves irrelevant while 
they toiled to avoid starvation.” (27-28) One 
need only remember Kirby Smith’s experi- 
ences during the Kentucky Campaign to ap- 
preciate this fact. 

Federal naval power, often overlooked by 
Fabian-enthralled historians, made large fer- 
tile areas of Rebeldom untenable, and the 
river system, especially in the Western The- 
ater, allowed deep strikes by a brown water 
navy (and thus infantry as well) into the very 
depths of the Confederacy. It is thus no coin- 
cidence that most major Southern victories 
took place within 150 miles of an imaginary 


The Civil War Diary of a 
Common Soldier 
William Wiley of the 77th Illinois Infantry 


line drawn down the spine of the Appala- 
chians—out of reach of the North’s naval 
power. The South was encircled by water and 
was not of sufficient geographic depth to have 
allowed a Fabian strategy of trading space for 
time. As Tanner sums it up, “This land did 
not afford numerous opportunities to avoid 
battle.”(45) 

Thus, the area left for actual “Fabian” ma- 
neuver was quite small, a rough quadrilateral 
from Virginia’s Rappahannock River to 
northern Florida, west to New Orleans, up 
the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, and north- 
east across the cotton states and Appalachians 
to the Shenandoah Valley and back to the 
Rappahannock. “This nucleus included the 
South’s significant population, industrial and 
agricultural centers...[{and] many of the re- 
sources were along the outer fringes of the 
quadrilateral.”(31) Atlanta was only one hun- 
dred miles from the northern edge of this 
boundary, Richmond, fifty. The South’s 
armies could not have kept marching with- 
out these industrial and logistic bases. By con- 
trast, the Russians facing Napoleon had over 
300 miles of open land behind them before 
uncovering St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
campaign featured almost continuous com- 
bat in several sectors. And, unlike the Federals, 
Napoleon did not have railroads and steam- 
ships to transport his supplies. 
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A farmer from Peoria, an ingenious misspeller, and a dedi- 
cated diarist, William Wiley fought in most of the major 
campaigns waged in the Gulf Coast area. This refreshing, 
detailed narrative by a “Billy Yank” reveals an honest 


portrait of the serviceman’s Civil War. 
Illustrated * $29.95 
A History Book Club Selection 


In addition, the institution of slavery, the 
preservation of which was a significant rea- 
son why the South went to war in the first in- 
stance, precluded absolutely the use of Fabian 
tactics as a national strategy. How could the 
Southern armies abandon large tracts of ter- 
ritory and preserve its social order? Even ru- 
dimentary knowledge of what happened to 
slave-ridden areas whenever Union armies ap- 
proached is enough to invalidate a Fabian 
stratagem as a national design for those plan- 
ning Southern warcraft. 

Retreat to Victory? Confederate Strategy 
Reconsidered challenges effectively and defi- 
nitely the notion that battle avoidance (and 
all of its tangential elements) might have won 
the war for the South. Tanner clearly demon- 
strates that the South waged the only war it 
could have with a chance for victory. 

—Theodore P. Savas, 
El Dorado Hills, California 


AN ABSOLUTE MASSACRE: The New 
Orleans Race Riot of July 30, 1866 
By James G. Hollandsworth, Jr. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
2001. Pp. 173. $28.95, ISBN 0-8071-2588-1.) 


On the morning of July 31, 1866, New Or- 
leans cleaned up from an orgy of violence. 
Wagons commandeered from local citizens 
rumbled through the streets loaded with bod- 
ies (a few still clinging to life) of men, both 
black and white, who had attempted to attend 
on the previous day a controversial recalling 
of a state constitutional convention that had 
first met in 1864. The conventioneers’ purpose 
was to alter the suffrage provisions so as to 
stem the power of former Confederates who, 
under presidential reconstruction, had been 
retaliating against the state’s wartime Union- 
ists and their African American allies. From 
the moment it occurred, contemporaries rec- 
ognized the riot as an important event in the 
unfolding of Reconstruction, They struggled 
to assign it meaning, with conservatives stress- 
ing the revolutionary potential of the conyen- 
tion and radicals recalling the brutality of its 
suppression. 

Hollandsworth, the associate provost of 
the University of Southern Mississippi, con- 
tributes to the long list of monographs that 
have discussed the New Orleans riot in greater 
or lesser detail, a superb narrative that brings 
to life the riot and its participants as never 
before. Skillfully synthesizing what previous 
researchers have discovered about the shift- 
ing political coalitions in the war-torn state, 
Hollandsworth leads up to the moment of 
confrontation which he then describes in de- 
tail based on the testimony eyewitnesses gave 
to a pro-Confederate grand jury and to fed- 
eral authorities. He concludes by tracing the 
fates of those involved. As Hollandsworth 
demonstrates, words can be as powerful as 


television in the portrayal of gratuitous vio- 
lence. 

While Hollandsworth conveys wonder- 
fully the riot’s true horror, he is less suc- 
cessful in conveying its ultimate meaning. 
Only briefly at beginning and end does he 
confront this task and then only to con- 
demn all sides for allowing “prejudice, in- 
tolerance, and self-interest to overrule com- 
mon sense and fair play.” (p. 4) He accepts 
the view that the riot shows white 
southerners winning the peace, but with- 
out adding anything new to this debate. He 
does little to assess how the violence was 
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interpreted at the time and even less to 
place New Orleans within the context of ur- 
ban interracial violence that was occurring 
elsewhere. He is also reluctant to confront 
contradictions in the testimony on which 
his narrative is based. This is most notable 
in the treatment of the New Orleans po- 
lice, who appear sometimes as deliberate 
instigators of violence and at other times 
as its suppressor. In short, Hollandsworth 
has not written the last word on this day of 
violence, but his skillful account may in- 
spire others to view it more closely. 
—Phyllis F. Field, Ohio University 
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Crossfire (continued from page 6) 


+ + OF 


It is most unfortunate that a group such 
as yours has taken over this publication. I can 
only say that I suspect the loss of circulation 
you will incur from your agenda will eventu- 
ally spell the demise of your publication. There 
is no doubt you folks believe McPherson, and 
furthermore no doubt you voted for Gore (or 
most perhaps Nader), as they confirm your 
prejudices, it is obvious the type folks you are. 
Your agenda is one of the liberal elite, fortu- 
nately it will be ineffective. You and those you 
embrace may endeavor to rewrite history but 
truth will prevail. 


I have no idea when my subscription to 
your magazine expires, I do not especially care, 
I throw it away now without opening it. While 
it wasn’t worth taking the time to cancel, after 
I saw the Ashcroft hearings and the distortions 
from folks like you that I realized it was worth 
a letter. I did save the one issue (McPherson) 
because I want to take the time to write to your 
advertisers and tell them I will not purchase 
their product if I see it represented in your 
magazine. It will be worth it to flip through 
Ne&S on a newsstand for that reason. South- 
erners may have lost the War for Southern In- 
dependence in 1865 but we just won the Presi- 
dential election, we won the Ashcroft 
nomination, and Conservatism is winning the 
minds of Americans. You folks are having a 
tough time aren’t you? I am confident that most 
Southerners have either cancelled you maga- 
zine or will let it expire and not renew. Surely a 
hundred letters have recommended you re- 
name your magazine to “North,” you should 
drop the “South” part as you are unworthy to 
use the word. If there is any time left in my 
subscription please cancel. 

—John B. Woodard 

Lexington, North Carolina 

ED.: A curious letter. Let me correct a few of 
John’s misapprehensions. First, no “group” has 
“taken over” North & South. I launched the 
magazine and remain its publisher-editor. The 


only other full-time staffer is art-director Joyce 
Gusner. John has “no doubt” we voted for Gore 
(or Nader): as a matter of fact one of us voted 
for George W. Bush, and the other didn’t vote. 
John is equally confident we are losing our 
Southern readership. Actually no, we have 
thousands of loyal Southern readers, and they 
are willing—nay, eager—to engage Northern- 
ers in an intelligent debate over even the most 
controversial aspects of the war, a debate to 
which John apparently feels unable to contrib- 
ute. We do, of course have an agenda. It is to 
illuminate history by the publication of new 
material and the presentation of a variety of 
perspectives. 

Inspired by John’s letter, | am tempted to 
institute a new award—similar to Hollywood’s 
“Oscar” or Science Fiction’s “Hugo.” It would 
be named the “John.” And it would be awarded 
annually to the individual who exhibited the 
most willful disregard for historical evidence, 
and the most cosmic intolerance of the opin- 
ions of others. 

+ + 


JOE JOHNSTON 

Few knowledgeable in military matters 
would likely agree with Richard McMurray’s 
anything but objective bashing of Joseph E. 
Johnston in his letter to the editor which ap- 
peared in the April, 2001 issue [North & South, 
vol. 4, #4]. According to Johnston’s old adver- 
sary, William T. Sherman, “No officer who ever 
served under me would question the 
generalship of Joseph E. Johnston.” And the 
premier chronicler of the Atlanta campaign, 
General Jacob D. Cox, wrote, “Johnston was an 
officer who, by the common consent of the 
military men on both sides, was second only 
to Lee. He practiced a lynx-eyed watchfulness 
of his adversary, tempting him constantly to 
assault his entrenchments, holding his forti- 
fied positions to the last moment. He con- 
stantly neutralized the superiority of force his 
enemy wielded, and made his campaign from 
Dalton to the Chattahoochee a model of de- 
fensive warfare.” 

And finally, in his summation of the war 
in the west, Ulysses S$. Grant wrote, “For my 
part I think that Johnston’s tactics were right. 
Anything that could have prolonged the war 
another year beyond the time it did finally close 
would have probably exhausted the north to 
such an extent that they might have abandoned 
the contest and agreed to a separation. My 
judgement is that Johnston acted wisely. He 
husbanded his men and saved as much terri- 
tory as he could without fighting decisive 
battles in which all might be lost. As Sherman 
advanced, his army became spread out, until, 
if this had continued, it would have been easy 
to destroy it in detail.” 

—Dr. George P. Burdell, Atlanta, Georgia 


ED,: But note that Steve Newton demonstrated 
(vol. 3, #4) that Johnston was actually losing 
the war of attrition as he fell back. 
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Steven Newton’s article on “Joseph 
Johnston and Snake Creek Gap” [ Ne>S, vol. 4, 
#3] offers a fresh perspective on the Dalton 
campaign; however, the implication that 
Johnston would have “courted” battle at Resaca 
seems far fetched. Would the cautious Johnston 
have voluntarily chosen to fight with a river 
on his flank and another to his rear while his 
primary escape route (the railway bridge over 
the Oostanaula) was under fire from Federal 
artillery? Had Johnston fully grasped the stra- 
tegic importance of the gap, he would have re- 
alized that to allow a force of any size to pen- 
etrate it would be potentially disastrous. Except 
for his timidity, McPherson could have prob- 
ably captured Resaca and held it until help 
arrived, If, instead of McPherson, the attack- 
ing force had been George Thomas and his 
huge Army of the Cumberland, (as originally 
proposed to Sherman) it is highly probable that 
the war in the west would have been reduced 
to mopping up guerillas in the north Georgia 
mountains. —Mike Shoemaker 

Huntsville, Alabama 
P.S. At the beginning of the Dalton campaign 
some Confederates likened their situation to 
that of the Greeks at Thermopylae. Joe 
Johnston should have remembered that the 
Persians outflanked the Greeks through an 
unknown pass. 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 

I found “What Was Wrong with the Army 
of the Potomac” (North & South, Vol. 4, # 3) 
provided several fascinating and provocative 
perspectives on the problems inherent in the 
command structure of the Army of the 
Potomac. I would like to expand on two issues, 
both inferred by the participants. 

President Lincoln, Henry Halleck, and 
members of the Joint Committee greatly con- 
tributed to the command dysfunction of the 
Army of the Potomac by encouraging intrigue 
by allowing subordinate officers to bypass the 
chain of command to report concerns directly 
to political officials in Washington. Following 
Fredericksburg, for example, divisional com- 
mander Brigadier General John Newton and a 
subordinate brigade officer, Brigadier General 
John Cochrane, scurried to the capital with 
their view of command problems under 
Burnside, directly influencing his planning. 
Both were no strangers to political machina- 
tions, since Newton’s father had been a four- 
teen-term Congressman and Cochrane had 
served in Congress. Directly after Chancellors- 
ville, corps commanders Darius Couch and 
Henry Slocum traveled to Washington to ex- 
press their lack of confidence in Hooker’s lead- 
ership. Of course, Lincoln received the Dan 
Sickles version of the Battle of Gettysburg well 
before official accounts, thereby forever cloud- 
ing Meade’s reputation. In addition, the arrest 
and imprisonment of Charles Stone following 
Ball’s Bluff and the dismissal of Fitz John Por- 


ter served as warnings to generals from the 
Radical Republicans. 

The adverse effects of each of these ex- 
amples made an already traditionally conser- 
vative profession even more cautious, thus af- 
fecting morale and creating a cadre of generals 
who became much more wary and less prone 
to take risks. —Michael Russert 

Cambridge, New York 
RACE 

As indicated by Mark Grimsley’s “Race in 
the Civil War” [ Ne>S, vol. 4, #3], the racial atti- 
tudes of soldiers were often best expressed in 
anecdotes and jokes of the time. 

In one, a Southern woman asked, “What 
in the world did you people come down to fight 
us for?” The Yankee soldier replied, “The fact 
is, madam, ...we understood your folks were 
going to free all your negroes and send them 
up North, and we don’t want them and won't 
have them. So we’ve come down here to put a 
stop to it.” 

Another Southerner accused a Yankee of 
wanting equality for the blacks. The Yankee 
pointed outa group of negroes, some of whom 
were almost white. Then he said, “...one would 
think there must have been considerable negro 
equality practised by the white people of the 
South, as well as those of the North.” 

—Ken Wollenberg, via email 
OOPS! 

I believe there is an error on page 45 of 
North & South, vol. 4, #4. You have a photo 
identifying Union Colonel J. Irwin Gregg. I 
think that the photo instead is Confederate 
Brigadier General John Gregg. Just wanted to 
bring it to your attention. 

Also, I need to commend you on your ex- 
cellent magazine. It is clearly the best on the 
market today. I have let all my other Civil War 
subsciptions expire! As a subscriber from your 
first issue I still eagerly await the arrival of each 
new magazine. Huzzah and keep up the good 
work! —Dennis Nielsen 
Chicago Heigths, Illinois 

ED.: You are correct, 


the wrong Gregg was 
accidentally placed, 


John J.Irwin and our proofers 
Gregg Gregg _ missed the error. 
ae a es 


As regards the article in the April 2001 [vol. 
4, #4] edition of North & South “In The Shadow 
of Washington” by Richard B. McCaslin—it 
should be pointed out that George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, the father-in-law of Robert 
E. Lee, was in fact the adopted grandson of 
George Washington and not his adopted son 
(pg.16)—Custis’ father died when he was an 
infant. You have an outstanding publication. 


—John Haltigan, via email 
+ > 


For the sake of historical accuracy, I bring 
this note to your attention. Your caption on 
page 35, of North & South, Vol. 4, #2 states: “Lew 


Wallace with his staff of officers at Romney, 
Virginia (now West Virginia). Courtesy Indi- 
ana Historical Society.” 


This drawing /sketch is of Lew Wallace, but 
not at Romney! It was done by Homer 
Winslow, who was assigned by Harper’s Weekly, 
and was done at Cumberland, Maryland. 
—Mark Hoselberger (North & South lover) 


On page 56 of North & South, volume 
4, #2, we reproduced a portrait long thought 
to have been that of Confederate spy Ben- 
jamin Franklin Stringfellow. In fact it is a 
portrait of Lieutenant Colonel John B. 
Strange (pictured here) of the 19th Virginia 
Infantry. Thanks to subscriber Mrs. Dorothy 
Ankers, whose husband is a descendant of 
Colonel Strange, and the staff of the Virginia 
Military Institute Library for correcting the 
misidentification. 


ARTIST JIM WHITEHAND 

Asa recent subscriber I am very impressed 
by your magazine, and thought you might be 
interested to see the attached artwork. These 
are three original scenes, never before pub- 
lished, painted by a British artist, Jim White- 
hand, showing the ironclad battles of Hamp- 
ton Roads and Mobile Harbor, and the final 
sinking of the Monitorat sea. Jim died last year, 
as I have recently discovered, and I'd like to tell 
the story of how I discovered him and his work. 


VOL. 4 ¢ 


Back in 1994 I was holidaying with my 
family in Cornwall, in the far south-west of the 
British Isles, and happened to visit the tiny vil- 
lage of Boscastle Harbor, lying in a cleft in the 
rocky North coast, which has hardly changed 
since Tudor times. Imagine my surprise, upon 
entering an “art gallery” in a small, low- 
ceilinged stone cottage, to be faced with a dra- 
matic rendering of a Civil War scene that I 
immediately recognized—the sinking of the 
leading Monitor-class ironclad as Admiral 
Farragut’s fleet entered Mobile Harbor in 1864! 

Intrigued, I asked about the artist and was 
introduced to Jim Whitehand, whose studio 
was above the shop, (which was managed by 
his wife). He was a burly, bushy-bearded “old 
salt”, clearly not in the best of health, who had 
moved to Cornwall from the North of England 
and whose first love was obviously the sea. He 
showed me many of his paintings, and photo- 
graphs of more, mostly of sailing ships and 
clippers, famous naval battles and shipwrecks. 
He madea living by selling his pictures to tour- 
ists, exhibiting them in the village post-office, 
the local pub, and in his little gallery. The Mo- 
bile Harbor picture, he told me, was one of 
three that he had produced for an exhibition 
in Truro, as “something a bit different”. But 
these Civil War scenes reflected his own deep 
interest in the subject. 

Excited, I asked about the others in the 
series, and Jim described how he had re- 
searched the confrontation between the origi- 
nal Monitor and Virginia, and the subsequent 
loss of Monitor at sea. He couldn’t show me 
the actual paintings, he explained apologeti- 
cally, because they were on show somewhere. 
But they hadn’t been very successful finan- 
cially—he wanted £1500 ($2250) each for 
them, and no one was buying—and I certainly 
couldn’t afford that sort of money either. But] 
was tremendously impressed by the dramatic 
composition of the paintings and the sheer 
amount of painstaking detail in them—just 
look at the figures leaving the sinking ships! 

So, we chatted for an hour or so about Civil 
War naval battles—I remember suggesting he 
might like to consider the river ironclads forc- 
ing the passage of Vicksburg—and exchanged 
addresses. Soon afterwards Jim very kindly sent 
me a long letter about his work, together with 
color photographs, and in exchange | sent him 
some plans showing details of the construc- 
tion of Monitor. We corresponded for a while 
on such matters as exactly which flag did the 
Confederate ships fly? 

There matters rested until the following 
year, when I visited Boscastle again, determined 
this time to buy the picture Id seen before, if it 
was by any chance still unsold. Imagine my 
dismay to find the art gallery had gone, to be 
replaced by a shop full of brightly-colored 
stone gnomes (or ‘pixies’ as they are called in 
Cornwall). But, fortunately, Jim was still in his 
attic, and yes, he did still have all the paintings, 
somewhere or other. After a bit of thought he 
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went into the village and came back with one of 
them, which I think had been hanging in his own 
house. It was the Monitor vs. Virginia, by far the 
best rendering of this scene that I have ever seen. A 
superb picture, and after a little bargaining it was 
mine. The other paintings were around, he prom- 
ised vaguely, he’d see where he’d placed them, and 
maybe I could buy them at a later date. . 

But, well pleased, I drove home with my prize, 
where it became the centerpiece in my library, and 
a great talking-point for visitors to my home. Oddly 
enough, however, despite all his research, I think 
Jim may still have got the flags wrong; in early 1862 
it surely would have been the ‘Stars & Bars’ above 
Virginia rather than the later 
Battle Flag (although that 
probably was correct at the 
time of Mobile Harbor). 

In 1998 I was in Bos- 
castle yet again, and this 
time no gallery, no pixies, no 
studio, and I had to track 
Jim down to his home, the 
stone “Captain’s House” at 
the end of the village, over- 
looking the sea. And this 
time I paid the price of pro- 
crastination, for the other 
two paintings had gone, sold 
to “an American” months 
before, someone like me 
who had found these ne- 
glected masterpieces. 

Last month I made the 
trip one more time, and 
called in to pay my respects, 
but Jim had died, a year or 
more ago, and his wife had 
moved away. He was fondly 
remembered by the locals, 
some of whom have his 
nautical scenes on display in 
pubs and restaurants, but I 
would love to know what 
happened to those other 
paintings, which were so 
long unappreciated. Maybe, 
through this magazine, 
someone will recognize 
these images and can tell us 
the rest of the story? 

— Peter R. Weston 
ED.: Peter can be contacted 
at 2 Halloughton Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, B74 2QG, 
United Kingdom. Phone: 
++44-121-354-6059, or 
email: admin@wbh.co.uk. 
PICTURE 1: Jim Whitehand in his studio, 1993-94. PICTURE 2: Monitor meets Virginia 
(“Merrimac”). The Confederate ship flies the Battle Flag, although this was not actually 
introduced until after 28 May 1863. And in the foreground are the remains of Congress; 
was the ship so completely burnt?: PICTURE 3: Monitor sinks under tow. Note the aw- 
ning rigged over the turret for weather protection. PICTURE 4: Battle of Mobile Harbor, 
1864. The lead Monitor-class ironclad, ‘Tecumseh’ has just hit a Confederate “torpedo” 
(mine), and is sinking rapidly. The rudder is of the self-balancing type (as much blade 
forward of the post as at the stern), which made steering much easier. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ART 


AFFORDABLE CIVIL WAR PRINTS 
of Forrest, Lee & Jackson 
www. civilwarart.com 


BEST PRICES: Gallon, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us be- 
fore you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 
414-784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


BATTLEFIELD MAPS 


FULL COLOR TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS of 
CW Battlefield Parks. All monuments, 
markers and visitor information. For infor- 
mation contact: Trailhead Graphics, Inc., 
PO Box 472991A, Aurora, CO 80047. 800- 
390-5117 or www.trailheadgraphics.com 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


GHOST GUNS OF VIRGINIA. In-depth 
traveler's journal. $35 per year/20 issues. 
CVS, 2355 Fairview Ave., Roseville, MN 


55113. www.geocities.com/Gastropod 
Graphics/Civil War/GGHampton.html 


Civil War News 


Monthly current events newspaper: 
coming events, book reviews, living 
history, firearms, Internet, columns, 
letters, research, photos, ads. 


FREE issue 800-222-1861 
www.civilwarnews.com 


FREE CATALOG politically incorrect 
books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


CIVIL WAR HISTORICAL NOVEL—Texas 
frontier, Lee, Hood, the War. Strong char- 
acterizations and story line for men and 
women readers. Over 100 actual people 
and events. Beyond Sundown. 
Toll free 1-888-795-4274 or 
www.mustangcreek.net 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS. Free catalog. Online articles, 
forthcoming book news, and interviews, 
see www. Savaspublisning.com. Savas 
Publishing, 202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, 
Mason City, |A 50401. 515-421-7135. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND OTHER MILITARY 
BOOKS. Used, out-of-print, and rare. Mail 
order only—catalogs free. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 100 


IND MARKET PLACE 


pages, with root study, answer key, two 
detailed dictionaries, worksheets, study 
guide, 5th grade to adult. $19.95 + $3.00 
s/h (discount to Civil War Society mem- 
bers). CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418. Phone 
(970) 835-3072. Or, you can fax inquires 
to (970) 921-6578 and we will call you 
back with answers. CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
MEMBERS receive a 20% discount. 


CANNONS 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $459.95 


The only SAFE substitute 

for fireworks! Cannons 

produce a loud bang with a 

tealistic flash of fight 

Patented in 1907. Made of 

¢ast iron and sheet metal. Easy loading and finng Great for display 
When notin use. Made in the USA to lust a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes 
9° cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17° cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25° can- 
non (shown here) with rapid finng and amiomatic loading. $159.95 
postpaid. The laryer the cannon the louder the bang! Bangsite 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark pings, 3- 
pack $2.00. Order via mail, phone. or website, Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept NS, PO Bax 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800 -987-BANG ** 


www. bigbangcannons.com 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5” tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


COLLECTIBLES 


THE CONFEDERACY COLLECTION 
Selling ten Lenox numbered Civil War 
plates. Limited edition, serial #52, Pur- 
chased 1971. History with each plate. 
Call for pictures and price. 
321-784-2917 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_ CURRENCY 


" Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material, 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
, » Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: http://www.collectorsnet.com/bmg/ 


CONFEDERATE HISTORY BUCKLES 


All thirteen states 

m. are available on 

b these commemo- 
rative buckles, and 

m=” each buckle is made 


X ~ —ait : 
SS of fine pewter and fea- 


tures a full color flag with solid brass stars. 
Some individual state flags are also available. 


Only $14.95 each plus shipping 


Toll Free: 1-877-CSA-1860 
www.confederatebuckle.com 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out a 
reasonable price list six times a 
year for $10, 

JIM HAYES 


Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


ACWRT UNITED KINGDOM reminds us 
that the Civil War was “almost entirely a 
family affair’—many of the combatants 
were of British stock, from families that had 
emigrated to America during the previous 
two centuries. E-mail acwrtuk.aol.com 
www.geocities.com/Athens/Agora/3165/ 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


FREE 
Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 1500 


S unpainted kits/ 
models & diorama 
Bs aid products, inc. 
figures (many 


scales), naval Vessels, siege guns, etc.! Total of over 50 brands! 


To obtain a FREE copy of Homegrown’s Late War 
Vignettes 4 page catalog (contains photos): 


write; Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons * Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 


Wustrated Catalog $3,00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 


(319) 322-0896 


http://www.umvmco.com 


WANTED: CANADIANS 


CANADIANS WANTED-+to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott @ sympatico.ca 


WANTED: GETTYSBURG 


WRITINGS FROM SOLDIERS - June 25, 
1863 - July 4, 1863. Material to be used in 
upcoming book based on personal expe- 
riences during the Gettysburg Campaign. 
Please include source info, your name & 
address. Send to: Jeff, PMB #141, 3111 
Rt. 38 #11 Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054-9754 or 
email to Gettysburgstories @ hotmail.com. 


WANTED: WISCONSIN 


WANTED IDENTIFIED CIVIL WAR 
ITEMS FROM WISCONSIN REGIMENTS. 
Especially interested in presentation 
swords and other inscribed weapons. 
Steve at (262) 502-9934 / sharp@ 
execpc.com 


WHEN CONTACTING 
ADVERTISERS, PLEASE TELL 
THEM YOU SAW THEIR AD IN 

NORTH & SOUTH 


CLASSIFIED RATES PER WORD: 


1 x $1.25; 3x’s $1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word 
minimum. Name, address, and phone 
number all count toward the word total. 


DISPLAY RATES VARY: 
Contact Keith Poulter 
Phone: (559) 855-8637 

Fax (559) 855-8639 

Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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The most colorful period of military history 
comes alive in thepages of Napoleon Journal! 
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Print of French 4th Hussars by Edouard Deraille courtesy collection of 
John Bracken, curator New Marker Battlefield MilitarysMuseum, Virginia 


General Robert E. Lee studied the campaigns of Napoleon while he was superintendent 
at West Point. Why did Lee and many other Civil War generals seek to emulate Napdleon 


-j . ? . ‘te history’ =a fi RiaS ; ‘ 
on American battlefields? Learn why. Napoleon Bonaparte, history's greatest generalt COMO 9 Make iO D1 


stillinfluences modern military thought, f ae 


Since it first appeared in 1996, Napoleon Journal has earned critical acclaim fof its use of 
translated sources from European archives, fascinating battle and campaign-studies, original 
artwork and uniform illustrations, detailed color maps and orders-of-battle; book reviews, 
and travel guides. Scholars and enthusiasts alike are impressed by the magazine's rich, 
visual presentation. 


A 4-issue subscription provides 400 pages of information, at 17% off the newsstand price! 


YES! [ want to get the next four issues of NAPOLEON Journal celebrating dines Suhseelbitoes 


the 200th anniversary of this incredible era.* OVERSEAS: 
New subscriptions received by 30 June 2001 will begin with the special F $33.00 U.S.A. 1 $40.00 Surface Mail 
INTRODUCTORY GUIDE TO THE AGE OF NAPOLEON issue (#17). J $38.00 Canada $64.00 Air Mail 
Send your check or money order payable in U.S. dollars to: 
Napoleon LLC, Dept. N&S, 900 Murmansk Street, Suite 5, Oakland, CA 94607 USA 8-Issue Subscriptions 


Or use your VISA, MasterCard, American Express, or Discover/Novus credit card and call OVERSEAS: 
toll-free 9:00 AM to 4:00 PM Monday-Friday California (Pacific) Time Zone: J $60.00 U.S.A. O $75.00 Surface Mail 


1-877-280-5252 1 $70.00 Canada = $120.00 Air Mail 


— Eee - i 
(“ian ‘U.S. & Canada order line only. FAX orders to: 510-452-4952 ser rs! sau Snpplianieaieeen 
= — Email to: orders@wizards-attic.com bow Be } 


wed 5 , J 
"NAPOLEON is. now available at many-fine book-stores and newsstands, including Barnes & Noble, Borders, etc. If you don’t seé it, please ask for it! 


